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(Official Report of the Eighth Seta ion.) 

Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly assembled 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 935. 

The Assembly met in the Assembly House, Calcutta, on Wednesday, 
the 21st August, 1940, at 4-4f) p.m. 


Present: 

Mr. Speaker (the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizcl Haque, c.i.e.) 
in the Chair, 10 Hon’ble Ministers and 1&9 members. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral anawera were given) 

Resident Medical Officer of Carmiohael Hospital for Tropical Diseases. 

•181. Mr. RA3IK LAL BI8WA8: (a) Will the Hon’ble Minister 
in charge of the Public Health and Ixjoal Self-Government Department 
be pleased to state how many times the present Resident Medical Officer 
oT“Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases had occasion to write 
instructions about treatment in the bed head ticket or history sheet 
since he occupied the po6t? 

( b ) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state whether it is a 
fafct — 

(t) that the Tropical Diseases Hospital is meant for research 
work ; 

(it) that usually no serious cases are admitted there; 

(m) that the House Physicians do the night duties at that institu- 
tion ; 

(tt?) that they respond to several calls every night and deal with 
all emergencies ; add 

( v ) that the Resident Medical Officer o' the said Hospital is very 
rarely tallgd for at night ? 
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( e ) Will the Hon'ble Minister be pleased to state what other* * 
hospital works are done by the Resident Medical Officer of the Tropical 
Diseases Hospital ? 

(d) Do the Government contemplate the abolition of the pofet of the 
Resident Medical Officer of the Tropical Diseases Hospital ? < 

MINISTER in oharge of the PUBLIC HEALTH and LOCAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja 
Habibullah Bahadur, Of Daooa)! (a) The Resident Medical Officer of 

the Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases is also one of the Visiting 
Physicians of the Hospital and has beds under him. 

The Visiting Physicians give daily instructions which are recorded" 
by their assistants. The Physicians in charge of beds are entirely 
responsible for the treatment of patients admitted under them ; research 
work is carried out by them on patients admitted. 

(b) (i) Yes. 

(it) As this is a research hospital, only such cases as are suitable for 
research purposes are admitted. 

(in) Yes. 

(tr) They respond to calls at night when required and send for the 
Resident Medical Officer when necessary. 

( v ) The Resident Medical Officer is called for not only during the 
day but also at night and the night calls are fairly frequent. 

(c) A statement is laid on the table. 

(d) No. Next to the Superintendent, the Resident Medical Officer 
is the most responsible and essential Medical Officer of the institution. 

Statement referred to in the reply to clau.se (c) of starred ques{im 

A’o. 181, showing the duties of the Resident Medical Officer of the 

Carmichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases. 

(?) He has beds under his charge and is responsible for the treat- 
ment and research work being carried out with them. 

(it) He is often called upon to take extra beds when there is short- 
age 6i Visiting Physicians. 

(tii) In the absence of the Superintendent, he is in charge of the 
hospital. 

(iv) All cases of admission are referred to him. 

(v) He is responsible for the maintenance of discipline in the 
hospital; all casee of negligence, irregularities, deficiencies or break- 
ages, etc.,*are dealt with by him. 

(vi) He is responsible for the realisation of thfreubin patients* due« 
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• (vit) He is responsible for the diet of patients in the hospital and 
the proper furnishing and equipment of the hospital and of all stores in 
the hospital. 

(nil) He is responsible for the money and valuables deposited by 
the patients for their safe custody and return. 

Malaria in Ghatal subdivision. 

*182. Mr. HARENDRA NATH D0LUI:(a)Is the Hon’ble 

Minister in charge of the Public Health Department aware — 

(i) that Ghatal subdivision in the district of Midnapore is suffering 
from malaria; and 

(it) that last year practically no case of malaria was found due to 
the last great flood? 

. * 

(b) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state whether his depart- 
ment has given any expert opinion to this end to the Communications 
and Works Department in the matter of filling up of the breaches in 
the Chetua Circuit embankment in the subdivision of Ghatal in the said 
district P 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooe: 

(a) (?) Malaria is prevalent in an endemic form in the subdivision; but 
there has been no abnormal situation during the current year. No 
report of outbreak of malaria has been received from this subdivision. 

(n) The incidence of malaria during the current year is much lower 
than in 1939. 

—ib) No. 

Mr. NIKUNtIA BEHARY MAITI : Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state if the prevalence of malaria in 1939 in a lesser form was 
dne to breaches in the Chetua Circuit Embankment ? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Djmai 

I want notice. 

* Mr. NIKUNJA BEHARI MAITI: Will th Honble Minister be 
pleased to make an enquiry* into the advisability of keeping open the 
breaches there ? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur,* ef Dacca* 

I shall make an enquiry. 
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Application of Defence of India measures in Bengal. 

•183. Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Home Department be pleased to state the 
number of persons in Bengal dealt with under the Defence ot India Act 
ind Rules since their enforcement, specifying separately the number 

)f — 

(i) those who have been sentenced; 

(it) those who have not been sentenced ; and 

(in) those in respect of whom orders of externment, internment, or 
other restrictions have been passed? 

(b) Whether Government are aware of a feeling of disaffection 
among a section of the people over the application in Bengal of the 
Defence of India measures? 

(c) Whether the Government contemplate any change of policy ^u 
the matter in the immediate future ? 

MINISTER in charge of the HOME DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
KHwaja Sir Nazimuddin): (a) A statement is laid on the table. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) No. 

Statement referred to in the reply to clause (a) of starred question No. 183. 

(i) Who have been sentenced under the Defence of India 
, Rules . . . . 266 

(it) Who have not been sentenced . . . . 1,739 

(Hi) In respect of whom orders of externment, internment 

or other restrictions have been passed . . 452 

Mr. 8A8AMKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: In view of the amended 
answer, will the Hpn’ble Minister be pleased to state whether he would 
be prepared to reconsider answer (r) as well? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: No, Sir, the reason being 
that^t is confined only to a limited section of the people. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: With reference to the 
detention of those who have not been sentenced, will the Hon’bl? 
Minister be pleased to state what is the policy of the Government of 
Bengal with regard to the duration of time during which they are 
intended to be kept in detention? 

Tha Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Will the honourable 
member kindly mention which eategorv he is referring to? • 

t * 
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#r. NIHARENDU DUTTA MA2UMDAR: Sir, I refer to («)<«), 
• namely, those who have not been sentenced, the number being 1,739. 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, I expected that 
there would be some misunderstanding over this. These 1,739 persons 
are not people who are being detained — there are 690 cases of warnings; 
987 cases of arrests, but very likely released since then, and tried and 
acquitted — 62; so the actual number of people arrested and convicted 
is very few. 


Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: How many ? 


. The Hoit’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: 1 have not got the 

figure with me. There are other questions on this subject which will 
come up later on where the actual figure of those who are being detained 
is given. 


* Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: Sir, what 1 wanted to 
know was the policy of the Bengal Government with regard to the 
duration of time for which they contemplate keeping them in detention 
whatever their number may he. 


The Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, it is very difficult 
to say. It all depends on the situation, for example, if those who are 
in detention decide to change their policy, or the organisations to which 
they belong change their policy and give up their activities, very likely 
they may be released. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZ&MDAR: Will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state whether these persons were arrested and 
kepi in detention at the instance of the Government of Bengal or of 
the Government of India ? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, speaking from 
memory, I believe, only two persons have been detained at the instance 
of the Government of India and the rest at the instance of the 
Government of Bengal. 


Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: As the Bengal Gov* 
fernment have taken the responsibility for keeping in detention all these 
persons excepting two, will the Hon'ble Minister be pleased to state 
what is the nature of the policy and the activities of the organisations' 
which t be Hon'ble Minister wants to be changed before Goveftment 
can release these persons P 
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Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state who are the two persons detained at the instance of the 
Government of India? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, I ask for notice. 

Mr. SASANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
be pleased to slate whether this number of 2GG referred to in (a) (i) 
includes those who have been dealt with in connection with the removal 
of the Holwell Monument, and, if so, what is their number? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Persons convicted under the Defence of India Act in the Province 
specially in Dinajpur. 

•184. Mr. NISHITHA NATH KUNDU: (a) Will the Hon ble 

Minister in charge of the Home (Political t Department be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing up to date for the district of 
Dinajpur — 

(i) the names and number of persons prosecuted and convicted 

under the Defence of India Act and Rules; and 

( ii ) sentences passed on those convicted and for the offence com- 

mitted by each ? 

(b) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to lay on the table another 
statement showing, district by district, the number of persons prosecut- 
ed and convicted under the India Defence Act and Rules in the rest of 
the districts of the Province up to date? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) and (b) Two statements 
are laid on the table. 

I am not prepared to supply the honourable member with the names 
as I do not consider that in the public interest the names should be 
divulged. 

Statement referred to in the reply to elause (a) of starred question 

.V o. 1S4. 

In Dinajpur — Number of persons prosecuted — 50; and number of 
persons convicted — 7. 

Of ^hese 50 persons, one was prosecuted under rules 56 and 34 of the 
Defence of ’India Rules. He was sentenced to six months' rigorou* 
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imprisonment. Twenty-two persons were prosecuted under rule 56 pf 
'ike Defence of India Rules. Five of these 22 persons were convicted — 
one sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and each of the 
remaining four sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
fine of Rs. 200. Nineteen persons were prosecuted under rules 56 and 
38 (o) of the Defence of India Rules. Two persons were prosecuted 
under rule 26 (6) of the Defence of India Rules for violation of restric- 
tion order. Six persons were prosecuted under rule 38 (5) of the 
Defence of India Rules for profiteering. One of these 6 persons was 
fined Rs. 20, in default to undergo 20 days’ rigorous imprisonment. The 
cases the rest are pending. 


Statement referred to in the reply to clause (fe) of starred question No, 184 , 

Number of Number of 

Name of district. persons persons 

prosecuted, convicted. 

1. 

Calcutta 


28 

22 

2. 

24-Parganas 


3 

3 

3. 

Howrah 


7 

0 

4. 

Hooghly 


3 

3 

r>. 

Bankura 



. . 

6. 

Birbhum 



. . 

7. 

Burdwan 


is 

18 

8. 

Jessore 


1 


9. 

Nadia 


10 

10 

10. 

Murshidabad 


3 

3 

11. 

Midnapore 


4 

4 

12. 

Khulna 


1 

1 

13. 

Mvmensingh 


129 

104 

14. 

Bakarganj 



. . 

15. 

Faridpur 


14 

13 

16. 

Dacca 


25 

23 

17. 

Bogra 


. . 


18. 

Malda 


4 

3 

19. 

Rangpur 


3 

2 

20 

Darjeeling 



. . 

21. 

Jalp&iguri 


5 

1 

22. 

Rajih&hi 



. . 

23. 

No&khali 


9 

9 

24. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 




25. 

Chittagong 


5 

4 

26. 

Tippera 


35 

31 

27. 

Pabna 
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Duties of the Secretary, Medical College Hospitals. 

•fW. Mr. PUSPAJIT BARM A: (a) Will the Hon'ble Minister in 
charge of the Public Health and Local Self-Government Department be 
pleased to state — 

(i) whether the Secretary of the Calcutta Medical College Hospitals 
has to deal with (1) medical, semi-medical matters and non- 
medical matters, and (2) many Medical Officers within and 
outside the services ; and 

(it) when and with what qualifications was the present inciAnbent 
employed ? 

(b) If the answer to (a) (i) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’blfe 
Minister be pleused to state whether the Government have ever con- 
sidered to fill up the post by a Bengal Medical Service Officer? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

(a) ( i ) A copy of the rules relating to the duties of the Secretary, Medical 
College Hospitals, is laid on the Library table. His duties are 
principally concerned with receipts, expenditures, supplies and services 
of the Hospitals and his dealings with medical matters and Medical 
Officers within and outside the services are in relation to the functions 
referred to above. 

(it) The present Secretary, Medical College Hospitals, was appointed 
on the 1st October, 1928. He is a graduate, an Incorporated Account- 
ant and Auditor and an Associated Member of the Society of Accountants 
and Auditors, London. 

(h) Does not arise. 

Climatic sanatorium in Bengal. 

*186. Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERtlEE" (a) With reference 
to the reply given to starred question No. 467 on the 25th May, 1939, 
and the bud,get speech of the Hon’ble Minister for Public Health and 
Local Self-Government delivered on the 14th March, 1940, will the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Public Health and Local Self-Govern- 
ment* Department be pleased to state — 

(t) how many sites have been inspected by the Expert Committee 
for the selection of a suitable site for a climatic sanatorium ‘ 
in Bengal; 

(ii) whether a suitable site has been recommended by the Committee; 

<«T) ^ther the Government have come to a final decision in the 
matter; 
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(it?) whether it is a fact that the donor has expressed his desire to 
withdraw the donation in view of the inordinate delay of 
5 years in arriving at the Government’s decision in the 
matter; and 

(t?) whether in case no further suitable sites are available in Bengal, 
.the Government contemplate the establishment of the insti- 
tution in a contiguous province in order to ensure the best 
results in the treatment of the disease? 

( b ) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to lay on the table a copy 
of the report of the Expert Committee? 

(c) Have the Government considered the views recently expressed 
by Dr. C. Frimodt-Moller, c.b.k., m.d., etc., Medical Commissioner to 
the Tuberculosis Association of India, in the May number of the 
Journal of the Bengal Tuberculosis Association — “The location of a large 
central institution should in Bengal not be located in the plains; while 
each large city, as already mentioned, should have a sanatorium or a 
tuberculosis hospital, whatever name is preferred, in close vicinity to 
it, it would be preferable to locate the central institution away from the 
extreme heat so detrimental to tuberculosis patients"? 

(d) If the answer to (c) is in the negative, will the Hon’ble Minister 
be pleased to state whether Government contemplate taking those 
view’s into their consideration ? 

(e) Have the Government formulated a definite line of action in 
combating the gradually increasing menace of tuberculosis in Bengal P 

(/) If the answer to (e) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble Minister 
be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the line of action taken? 

(g) How and when do the Government propose to proceed on that 
line? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daoott 

(a) (i) About twenty sites were inspected by the Expert Committee 
appointed to examine the scheme for location of a climatic sanatorium 
for tuberculosis and by the expert advisers of Government. 

(h) The Expert Committee recommended a site in the neighbourhood 
of Kalimpong as the most suitable. 

(t it) Government have decided to abandon the proposal of locating 
a sanatorium in the neighbourhood of Kalimpong owing to opposition 
from the local public. 

(it?) Yes. 

(t?) Itacently I called a conference of experts who have provisionally 
suggested a site in the hills in this Province, the suitability andP avail- 
ability of which will be examined very shortly. 
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(b) A copy of the rtport of the Committee is laid on the library 
table. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Does not arise. 

(e) to (g) I would refer the honourable member to my answer 
to clause (e) of the starred question No. 198, dated the 8th Mfcrch, 1940, 
by Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee in the last session of the Assembly. 

Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: With reference to his 
answer to (r), will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to let the House 
know whether the Government have given up the decision to start a 
climatic sanatorium in Bengal or not P What is the actual decision — t 
to start a sanatorium in Kalimpong or outside? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I read it, he has said where a site is available. 

Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: Do the Government still 
stick to their decision to establish a climatic sanatorium in the pro- 
vince after all the enquiries and efforts that have been made? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

Government even now are considering the question of site. 

Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: With reference to answer 
(r), will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state what hills does he 
mean P There are so many bills in the province. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

We have provisionally selected a site in the Darjeeling hills. 

Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: If any particular site 
been selected, I want to know the name. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daoca: 

A place just below Darjeeling. 

Df. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
be pleased to state when that site will be examined? Can we have 
some idea of time— one month or two months? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daoca: 

As soon as the Assembly is over the gentlemen will go over there to 
examihe the proposed site, because they are now engaged in answering 
questions. 
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Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: Hu any special qom- 

mittee been appointed with a view to examining that siteP 

The Hon’blo Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooat 

A special committee was appointed some time ago for examining other 
sites. The same committee is examining this site also. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA 8EN: With reference to answer to (a) (tv), 
will the Hon’ble Minister kindly say whether the donor has laid down 
conditions on account of which the money would have to be returned? 


*. The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooas 

He has expressed his desire and we are trying to persuade him to 
withdraw that desire. 

• Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: With reference to answer 
(c), what does t lie Hon’ble Minister mean by saying that Government 
have considered the plan of Dr. Mnller? Have the Government up till 
now started any hospital in any city or contemplate establishing a 
tuberculosis hospital in the near future? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daoca: 

I have said “yes”. It is very plain. 

Voters in the Labour Constituencies of the Bengal Legislative 

Assembly. 

•^2 187-88. Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN and Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: 

Will the Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Home Department be 
pleased to state — 

(a) the number of — 

(1) Hindu, 

(2) Muslim, and 

(3) other 

voters recently enlisted for the next election in the sections 
of the Labour constituencies of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, namely, — 

(t) Calcutta and suburbs, 

Hi) Barrackpore, 
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(Hi) Howrah, 

(iv) Hooghly cum Serampore, and 
(i>) Asansol respectively; and 

(b) the number of voters in each of the abovementioned sections in 
the election of 1930 ? 

The HOfl’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) The rolls are not pre- 
pared by communities and therefore the figures are not available. 


(b) The figures are given below — 

Name of constituencies. Number of 

voters. 

Calcutta and suburbs (Registered Factories) ... 71,424 

Barraokpore (Registered Factories) ... 98,310 

Howrah (Registered Factories) ... 60,521 

Hooghly cum Serampore (Registered Factories) ... 32,040 

Colliery (Coal Mines) ... . . 35,701 


Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: There is something wrong some- 
where. These figures are well known. 

Mr. 8PEAKER. I have noticed that. 

Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: So, we can put the question again ? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Yes 

Number of cases investigated by the present Offlcer-in-charge of the 
Hajiganj police-station. ***** 

•189. Maulvi JONAB ALI MAJUMDAR: Will the Honble 
Minister in charge of the Home (Police) Department be pleased to 
state — 

(а) how many cases had been investigated by the present Officer- 
1 in-charge of the Hajiganj police-station in the district of 

Tippera during the last 12 months ending the 30th June, 
1940; 

(б) in how many of those cases charge sheets prosecuting the 

accused were submitted by the said Sub-Inspector of Police ; 

(!f) how many of those cases have been finally ended in acquittal 
of the accused after trial; 
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(d) how many cases have been withdrawn ; and , 

(e) how much public money was spent by the Government in con- 

ducting those cases in which the accused were finally 
acquitted ? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) Eighty-five. 

(b) Forty-seven. 

( c ) Six. 

(d) One. 

*. (e) It is not possible to work out figures on this account. The 

information asked for is not, therefore, available. 

Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN. Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to 
state what is the number of cases tried out of these 47 cases ? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: The question does not arise. 

Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN: Of these 47 it is admitted that two cases 
have been withdrawn 1 want to know how many cases have been 
tried out of these 47. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN; From the answers (b) 
and (c) it will he seen that the rest are pending. 

Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN: How many cases have been tried up till 
now ? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I am sorry, you do not know that every case in 
which a charge sheet has been submitted must be tried. 

Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN: I want to know f how many cases are 
pending. 

Tha Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN: I think it is a matter of 
pimple arithmetic. If there are 47 cases of which 6 have ended in 
acquittal and 1 in withdrawal, the rest are pending. It is very likely 
those cases have not yet been finished. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state for Wow long those cases are pending? 
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The Hon’bio Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: I ask for notice. 

Mr. ATUL KRI8HNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to enquire whether those cases are pending for more than six 
months P 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Mr. A. M. A. ZAMAN: Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to 
state how many cases have ended in conviction up till now? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: I ask for notice. 

Staff of the Collectorate of Dacca and of its subdivisions. 

•190. Maulvi MD. ABDUL HAKIM VIKRAMPURI: Will the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of the Itevenue Department be pleased to 
lay on the table a statement showing — 

(a) the present number of clerical posts, department by depart- 

ment, under the Dacca Collectorate, in the district office 
and in each of the subdivisions; 

(b) the number of vacancies occurring year by year in these offices 

since the year 1935; 

(c) the number of appointments made from outside the district of 

Dacca during the period ; 

( d ) the number of (1) temporary and (2) permanent posts held 

by the inhabitants of the Dacca district year by year from 
1935; and ~~ 

(e) the number of — 

(1) temporary, and 

(2) permanent 

posts held by the — 

(1) Muslims, and 

(2) Scheduled Castes, 

year by year, in the district from 1935 ? 

MtNI8TER in charge of th. REVENUE DEPARTMENT (th. 
Hoil’blt Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy): Two statements, “A” and 
“B’^/urnishing the information are laid on the ti.ble. 
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* Statement “A" referred to ** the reply to tarred question No. 190, showing the 


number of posts in 

ihe District and Subdivision^ Offices of the 

district 

of Dacca . 




Number 


Number 

Permanent. 

of 

Tempo rary. 

of 


posts. 


posts. 


tartar. 


Office Superintendent 

1 

Education Cess 

10 

Confidential Clerk 

l 

Bengal Tenancy Act 

4 

Accounts 

17 

Road Cess Valuation and Revalua* 

1 



tion. 


Excise 

4 

Finance Act 

3 

•Bengal Tenancy Act 

1 

Certificate 

3 

Certificate 

3 


Stamp 


Circle Officer's Clerk 

3 

2 

Special Debt Settlement Board . . 

2 

Wards 

2 


Khj* Mahal 


Central Bank Debt Settlement 

1 

1 

Board. 

Parti tition 

3 

Election , , 

i 

Judicial Munshikhana 

20 

Against permanent vacancies 

2 

Revenue Munshikhana 

7 

Suspension 

3 

Ner&rat 

9 

Deputation vacancies 

10 

Record Hoorn 

14 



Tauzi 

19 



General Department 

21 



Land Registration 

5 



Suspension 

3 



Vacant 

4 



Total 

137 

Total 

43 


NarayanfinJ subdivision. 


Head Clerk 

1 

Comparing Clerk 

2 

Correspondence 

1 

Circle Officer's Clerk 

2 

Election and Rural Development 1 

Special Debt Settlement Board 

2 

Nazir 

1 

Clerk. 


Assistant Nazir 

1 

Central Special Debt Settlement 
Board Clerk 

. i 


Chaukidari Clerk . . 1 Land Acquu.tion . . 1 

Revenue Cess Certificate . . 1 

Bench Clerks and General Assist* 6 

ants. 

Typist-despate her . . 1 

Khsa Mahal Clerk . . 1 


Tota 


15 


Total 
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Permanent. 


Number 

of 

posts. 


Temporary. 


Number 

of 

posts. 


Maniekganj 


Head Clerk and Sub -Treasury . . 1 

Correspondance, Certificate and 2 

Revenue Cess. 

Election and Rural Development 1 

Accountant . . 1 

Nazir . . 1 

Assistant Nazir . . 1 

Chaukidari Clerk . . 1 

Bench Clerks and General Assistants 5 
Typist and Despatcher . . 1 

Khaa Mahal . . 1 


subdivision. 

Comparing Clerk * 1 

Special Debt Settlement Board 1 

Clerk. 

Central Bank Special Debt Settle* 2 

ment Board Clerk. 

Circle Officer’s Clerk . . 2 


Total . . IT) 


Total . . 6 


Munshiganj 


Head Clerk and Sub.Treasury . . 1 

Correspondance, Certificate and 1 

Revenue Cess. 

Election and Rural Development } 

Accountant . . } 

Nazir . . 1 

Assistant Nazir . . 1 

Chaukidari Clerk . . 1 

Bench Clerks and General Assistants 6 
Typist •despatcher . . I 

Khas Vahal . . 1 


subdivision. 

Circle Officer’s Clerk . . 2 

Spocial Debt Settlement Board . . * 1 

Central Bank Special Debt 2 
Settlement Board. 


Total 


14 


Total 


5 
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IS 


MR. RASIK LAL BISWA8: Sir, 4 $ Questions and Answers >0 
C*T*fl Scheduled castes 4 * service 43 list C'^ICH 

^SjvDa-80 *t*rT3 permanent service 43 TOT CTO 3t3 — TO — brlvbl^lbrl 

}0I0 C'TOT TO ^tfe 43^ TOT f^T SO I TOT 

cnfei 4FTOT3 fro tot 4cro, 43TOPtfci to <3TO c <?rtTO3fV r 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: Sir, it all depends 

on the number of vacancies actually available in a particular year. 


Mr. SPEAKER: If you look at column 10 of the statement you 
will find that the number of permanent posts held by the Scheduled 
Castes was 8 in 1935 but that it has been reduced to 3 in 1940 


The Hon’ble 8ir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: I have seen that 
point, Sir. 


Mr. SPEAKER: What is the reason therefor? 

The Hon’ble SIR BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: The only 
explanation that 1 can oiler is that we have been following the prin- 
ciples of the Communal Ratio Rules. Probably more officers had 
retired and the number of vacancies actually available for the Hindus 
was much less and therefore we had to fill them up from the Scheduled 
Castes according to the principles laid down in the Communal Ratio 
Rules. That is probably why the number has come down. 


Non-Bengali doctor in the Sambhunath Pandit Hospital. 

•191. Maulvi MD. M01AMMEL HUQ: (,/> Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Public Health and Local Self-Government 
Department be pleased to state whether there is any non-Bengali doctor 
in the Sambhunath Pandit Hospital? 

(%) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state the reason for the appointment of a non- 
Bengali in preference to Bengalis? 

Tha Hon’bto Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

(a) Yes; one. 

(b) He was appointed because he was considered to be the beat 
quali^ed and most suitable for the post. 
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• Mr. NIKUNJA BEHARI MAITI : Will the Hou’ble Minister please 
state what post does this gentleman hold ? 


The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooa: 

He is the •sec ond Honnra r\ Surgeon in the Eye Department. 


Mr. KHACENDRA NATH DA8 GUPTA: Will the Hon’ble 

Minister please state whether this gentleman knows BenguliP 

•. The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Daooa: 

I could not say that. 


. Surgeons and Physicians, Sambhunath Pandit Hospital. 

•192. Maulvi MD. MOZAMMEL HUQ: {a) Will the Hon’ble 

Minister in charge of t lie Public* Health and Local Self-Government 
Dej)artnieiit lie pleased to state — 

(?) how many Honorary Surgeons and Physicians are there in the 
Sambhunath Pandit Hospital, Calcutta; 

(iV) what are their names; 
iui) what arc their visiting hours; 

<M') at what t i m i* each oi Hium* gentlemen attend the Hospital; and 

(r) whether they attend eases of sjiecial interest at the outdoor 
department as is done in the Medical College and Campbell 
Hospitals ? 

(b) If the answer to («) t r ) is in the negative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state what steps the* Government are proposing 
to take for the* attendance of the Surgeons and Physicians at the outdoor 
department on their respective admission days!' 


The Hoft’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

(a) (t) Seven. 

* (it) to (tr) A statement is laid on the table. 

(v) No. 

(b) AH interesting cases in the outdoor department are admitted into 
the indoor ward and the honorary staff get opportunity for seeing the 
cases. The matter will, however, be further considered by Government'. 
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tyatement referred to in the reply to clauses (a) (*») to ( iv ) of starred question 
No. 192 , showing particulars regarding Honorary Surgeons and Physicians 
at the Sambhunath Pandit Hospital. 


Name. 

. Dr. B. N. Ghosh, f.b.f.p. <fc s. 

!. Dr. P. Roy, f.b.f.p. & s. 

Dr. Souren Ghosh, f.b.c.s. 
k Dr. K. D. Saha, d.o., d.o.m.s. 

>. Dr. V. P. Patel, d.o.m.s. 

1. Dr. D. S. Das Gupta, D.E., d.f. 
f. Dr. A. Rakshit, l.m., d.m.r.e. 


Their visiting hours and the time 
each of these gentlemen attend 
the hospital. 

The Honorary Physician and two Hono- 
rary Surgeons attend the hospital 
during the usual visiting hours, i.e., 
in the morning at about 9 a.m. and 
remain in the hospital as long as their 
presence is necessary. Dr. K. D. Saha, 
and Dr. V. P. Patel, attend the out- 
door department in the evening bet- 
ween 3 and 5 p.m. the former officer 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days while the other on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Dr. Rak- 
shit attends the Radiological Depart- 
ment on Wednesdays and Fridays in 
the evenings. The Dental Surgeon 
attends between 9-30 a.m. on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Operation of Defenoe of India Act in Faridpur. 

•193. Mr. 9URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: ui) Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Home Department be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing, from the 1st January, 1940, to date, with 
respect to the Faridpur district, the names of the ]>ersons — 

(i) who have been arrested under the Defence of India Act and the 
rules thereunder; 

(it) the respective dates of their arrest; 

(hi) who have been convicted ; 

(iv) the respective sentences passed on them; 

(v) the divisions in which they have been respectively placed; 

(vt) the dates when they were so placed ; 

(vti) who are still now undertrial prisoners; 

(viii) how long each has been detained as such ; 

(u?) the divisions in which they have been respectively placed; and 

Q?) the dates on which they were so plaoed ? 

(b) Is there any rule for the guidance of the trying Magistrates in 
allocating different divisions to convicted and uAdertrial prisoners? 



(e) If so, will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to etate whether those 
rules were strictly observed by the Magistrates concerned in the oases 
of the said prisoners ? 

The HonHMe Khwaja Sir NA2IMUDDIN: (n) A statement is laid 
on the table. I am not prepared to supply the honourable member with 
the names *of those arrested as I do not consider that in the publio 
interest the names of these individuals should be divulged. 

{In and (r) Yes. 


Statement referred to in the reply to clause, {a) of starred question No. 193. 


, Number of persona and 
*lhe rules under which 
action taken. 

I Ifttc of 
arrest. 

I )ate of 
conviction. 


Classification. 

Sentence. 

Divi- 

sion. 

Date. 

(•> 

DO 

(hi) 

(«’> 

<*) 

<«*’) 

(l),One pennon under 
rules 38(5) and 
39(6; of toe De- 
feii< c of India 
Rules. 

25-1-40 

23-4-40 

' 

2 year’s R. I. . . 

111 

14-6-40. 

(2) Ditto 

30-140 

Do. . . 

1 year’s K. 1. 

111 

17-0-40. 

(3) Ditto 

Do. 

27-4-40 

2 years’ R. I. 

111 

14-0-40. 

(4) Ditto 

9-2-40 . . 

20-4-40 

Do. 

11 

17-6-40. 

(5) Ditto 

21-3-40 

6-6-40 . . 

Do. 

III 

26-0-40. 

(6) Ditto 

24-4-40 

10-6-40 

1 year’s R. I. 

Case 

pond- 

ing. 

•• 

(7) One person under 
rule 38(5) of the 
Defence of India 
Rules. 

20-4-40 

22-6-40 

2 years’ R. 1. 

Do. 

• • 

(8) Ditto 

23-4-40 

2-7-44) 

Do. 

II 

30-7-40. 

(9) One person under 
rules 38(5) and 
39(5) of the 

Defence of India 
Rules. 

29-4-40 

27-7-40 

18 months’ R.l. 
and fine of 

Rs. 200 in de- 
fault R. 1. for 

3 months more. 

III 

27-7-40. 

• 

(10) Ditto 

Do. 

Do. 

1 year’s R. I. 

III 

Do. 

(11) Ditto 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 

18 months' R. I. 
and fine of 
Rs. 200 in de- 
fault R. I. for 

3 months more. 

Case 

pend- 

ing. 
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Number of persons and 
the rules under which 
action taken. 

Date of 
arrest. 

Date of 
conviction. 


Classification. 

Sentence. 

Divi- 

sion. 

Date. 

(i) 

(«) 

(tit) 

(w) 


(vi) 

(12) One person under 
rule 38(5) of the 
Defence of India 
Rules and under 
section 109, 1.P.C., 
road with rule 
38(5). 

(13) One person under 
rule 38(5) of the 
Defence of India 
Rules. 


31-5-40 

Do. .. 

3 months’ R.I. 
and fine of 
Its. 250 under 
rule 38(5), 3 
months’ R.I. 
and fine of 
Its. 250 under 
section 100, 

I.P.C., read 

with rule 38(5). 

3 months’ R. 1. 
and fine of 
Its. 250 m de- 
fault 3 montlis’ 
R. I. more. 

The persons have • 
preferred ati 

► appeal to tlie 
High Court and 
are on bail. 

(14) Ditto 


Do. . . 

Do. 



(15) Ditto 

.. 

Do. . . 

Do. 



(10) Ditto 


Do. . . 

Do. 

- 







Number of persons 
arrested under 
Dofenco of India 
Rules. 

Date of 
arrest. 

Under 

trial. 

How long each 
has been de- 
tained as such. 

Classi- 

fication. 

Date. 

(0 

(«) 

(iv i) 

(fin) 

(ix) 


(17) One jxM’soiv under 
rule 50(4) of the 
Defence of India 
Rulos. 

25-3-40 

Under- 

trial. 

Since arrest . . 

III 

3-7-40. t 

(18) Ditto 

29-3-40 

Do. . . 

Do. 

II 

29-3-40. 

(19) Ditto 

I)o. .. 

Do. . . 

Since 8-6-40 . . 

I 

14-6-40. 

(20) Ditto 

30-3-40 

Do. . . 

Suice arrest . . 

II 

30-3-40. 

(21) t Ditto 

8-5-40 . . 

Do. . . 

Do. 

I 

14-6-40. 

(22) One person under 
rulos 38(5) and 
39(6) of the De- 
fence of India 
Rules. 

24-3-40 

Do. 

Do. 

On bail 


(23) Ditto 
* 

17*5-40 

Do. . . 

Being dealt 

with under the 
B. S.T.O.Act. 

II 

17-6-40. 




. Humber of persona 
arrested under 
Defence of India 
Rules. 

Date of 
arrest. 

Under 

trial. 

How long each 
has been de- 
tained as such. 

Classi- 

fication. 

Date. 

(0 

(u) 

(v»0 

(««) 

ft*) 


(24) One pefsan under 
rule 38(5) of the 
Defence of India 
Rules. 

315-40 

Under 

trial. 


On bail. 


(25) One person umior 
rules 38(5) ami 
39(5) of the 

Defence of India 
Rules. 

13-0-40 

Do. . . 

Since arrest . . 

II 

13-0-40. 

(26) One person under 
rule 38(5) of the 
Defence of India 
Rules. 

12-7-40 

Do. . . 

Do. 

11 

12-7-40. 

(27) One jKjrson under 
m rules 38(5) ami 
39(g) of the 

Defence of India 
Rules. 

17-7-40 

Do. . . 

Do. 

11 

17-7-40. 

(28) Ditto 

Do. . . 

Do. .. 

Do. 

11 

Do. 

■ 

(29) Ditto . | 

28-5-40 

Disc bur- 
gl'd on 
12-0-40. 




(30) Ditto 

17-5-40 

Dischar- 
ged Oil 

25-0-40. 




(31) Ditto 

13-6-40 

Dischar- 
ged on 
12-7-40. 




(32) Ditto 

• 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 




(33) One person under 
rule 38(5) of the 
Defence of India 
Rules. 

20-1-40 

Relcused 

on 

7-2-40. 




(34) Ditto 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 

.... 



(35) Ditto 

Do. . . 

Do. . . 



1 


Rilease of persons arrested in connection with Hoi welt Monument 

agitation. 


f 1Mi Mr. 8URENDRA HATH BISWAS: (a) Is the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Home Department aware of the public opinion 
expressed for the release of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and several other 
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persons including the satyagrahis who have been detained or convicted 
in connection with the satyagraha movement? 

(b) If so, what action have the Government taken in the matter P 

(c) If no action has yet been taken in the matter, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state whether he is considering the desirability 
of releasing those persons at an early date? 

(d) If the answer to (c) is in the negative, will the Hon’ble Minister 
be pleased to state the reason therefor? 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) I am aware that such 
an opinion has been expressed by a section of the public. 

(b) The matter is still under the consideration of Government. - 

(c) and ( d ) Do not arise. 


Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state in view of answer (/>), that the matter is still under the 
consideration of Government, whether this matter includes the case of 
Sri Narendra Narayan Chakravarty, a member of this House? 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Yes. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BISWAS: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state whether in view of the fact that the health of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Bose has deteriorated while in Jail, Government has con- 
sidered the desirability of 


Mr. SPEAKER: The answer is there — that the matter is still under 
consideration. 


Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state whether, apart from the consideration that he may, if 
released, restart the Satyagraha movement, any other consideration is 
troubling the Government ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry that question does not arise. What 
a man would do if released is a pure conjecture. 
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System of filling up the posts of Assistant Registrars by promotion of 
effioers of the Co-operative Department 


•196. Khan Bahadur MAULVI JALALUDDIN AHMED: Will the 

Hon ? ble Minister in charge of the Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department be pleased to state — 

(a) when the system of filling up the posts of Assistant Registrars 
by promotion of officers of the department was adopted; 

(ft) how many posts have since then been filled up by promotions; 
and 

( c ) what are the qualifications of the incumbents? 


MINISTER in charge of the CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT and RURAL 
INDEBTEDNESS DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Bah ary 
Mullick): (a) Decision was taken in 1928. 

, (b) Nine. 

(c) The incumbents were experienced officers of the department who 
put in 17 to 29 years of good service in the department as Inspector, 
Divisional Auditor or Chief Auditor prior to their appointment as 
Assistant. Registrars. Five of them received training in the Gurdaspur 
Co-operative Training Institute, Punjab, two received special training 
in a firm of Chartered Accountant and one was a Fellow of the Institute 
of Incorporated Commercial Accountants. 

Maulvi MUHAMMAD ISRAIL: With reference to answer (ft), 
how many of the officers referred to here in question (ft) have been pro- 
moted during the regime of the present Government? 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. MUKUNDA BEHARY MULLICK: I believe it 
is 4. 


Contractors for the supply of ration to Medioal College and 
Campbell Hospitals. 

•196. Maulvi MUHAMMAD HA8ANUZZAMAN : («) Will the 
Mon’ble Minister in charge of the Public Health and Local Self-Govern- 
ment Department be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing for 
the years 1936-37, 1937-38, 1938-39 and 1939-40, the names of the con- 
tractors who tendered for — 

• (1) milk, 

(2) fish, and 

(3) ‘ fruits for the Medical College, 

(4) for milk only in the Campbell Medical School and Hospital? 
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(h) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state — 

(i) tbe rates quoted by each contractor: 

(ii) the names of those who were given those contracts in those 

years; and 

(m) whether higher rates were accepted in any of those years? 

(c) If the answer to (b) (hi) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state the reason thereof? 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

( o ), (b) (?) and (ii) Statements are laid on the Library table. 

(iii) Yes. 

(c) The reasons are explained in the statements laid on the Library 

table. 

Khan Bahadur MOHAMMED ALI : From a perusal of the state- 
ment, laid on the library table it appears t hat the police figures very 
prominently in this matter. Therefore, will the lion ’hie Minister please 
state how is it possible for the police to find out that the firm had no 
banking account or that its financial condition was not sound as has 
been mentioned in respect of most of the cases? 

Mr. PRAMATHA NATH BANERJEE: Well, the police are 
omniscient. 


The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahadur, of Dacca: 

I want notice. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: From the statement laid on the 
library table it appears that the rate with reference to milk quoted by 
the Tollygunge Dain Farm is higher than that quoted by the Co- 
operative Milk Union. Will the Hon’ hie Minister please state w’hat is 
the quantity of milk that was taken from the Tollygunge Dairy Farm in 
preference to the Co-operative Milk Union? 


The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH Bahodur, of Dacca: 

May I make a statement on this matter. Sir? Since I have received 
this question I find that t lie matter is rather unsatisfactory and there- 
fore I have proposed to institute an enquiry and to await the result. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Next question. 
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Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Sir, I have got an important ques- 
tion to put with regard to the previous question, and that is with regard 
to the stealing of milk from the Medical College. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry, I have called the next question. 
Moreover, the question does not arise, as there is no mention of 
“stealing” in the original question. 


Terrorist prisoners. 

•197. Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI : Will the llon’ble 
# Minister in charge of the Home Department be pleased to state — 

(а) the number of political (otherwise called terrorist) prisoners 

now in jails in Bengal; 

(б) their names; 

, (r) the period of sentence each of them has yet to serve; and 
( d ) how many of them aie prisoners who have not availed them- 
selves of the offer of conditional release *1 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: («) Seventy-seven. 

(h) and <c) A statement is placed on the table. 
id, Tl. irty-six. 


Statement 

referred to in the reply to clauses (6) and (c) 
Xo. 197 , regarding list of terrorist prisoners still 

Name of prisoner. 

of starred question 
in jails. 

Unexpired 

sentence. 

y. m. d. 

1 . 

Ananda Prosad Gupta 

10 3 20 

2. 

Ananta Lai Singh 

15 0 28 

3. 

Ganesh Ghosh 

14 10 29 

4. 

Lai Mohan Sen 

15 3 17 

5. 

Loke Nath Bail! 

14 7 2^ 

6. 

Sahairam Das 

15 0 4 

7. 

Subodh Kumar Chaudhury 

14 11 14 

8. 

Sukhendu Bikas Dastidar 

14 11 18 

9. 

Monoranjan Banerjee alias Naresh Chaudhuri 

13 3 16 

10. 

, Sunil Kumar Chatterjee 

11 1 21 

11. 

Sureeh Chandra Das 

8 0? 

12. 

Narendra Prosad Ghosh 

3 8 6 
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13. Probhat Kumar Mitra . . 

14. Satyendra Narain Mazumdar 

15. Deba Prosad Sen Gupta 

16. Probhat Chandra Chakravarty 

17. Pumananda Das Gupta 

18. Shyam Benode Pal Chaudhury 

19. Sitanath De alias Brahmachari 

20. Jitendra Nath Gupta . . 

21. Hrishikeeh Bhattacharva 

22. Prankrishna Chakravarty 

23. Kalipada Chakravarty . . 

24. Aniulya Kumar Roy . . 

25. Benoy Bhusan De Roy 

26. Biraj Mohan Deb 

27. Haripada Bhattacharva 

28. Jagadananda Mukherjee 

29. Nalini Mohan Das 

30. Amulya Acharya 

31. Amulya Bhusan Chaudhuri 

32. Ashutosh Bharadwaj 

33. Sudhir Kumar Chakravarty 

34. Jyotish Chandra Majumdar 

35. Ramesh Chandra Chatterjee 

36. Priyada Ran j an Chakravarty 

37. Rajat Bhusan Dutta 

38. Kamaksha ( 'Imran Ghosh 

39. Sukumar Sen Gupta 

40. Santi Gopal Sen 

41. Hera Chandra Bakshi . . 

42. Purnendu Sekhar Guha 

43. Haripada De 

44. Pran Gopal Mukherjee . . 

45. Sachindra Lai Kar Gupta 

46. Mokshada Ran j an Chakravarty 

47. Narendra Chandra Ghosh 

48. Amulya Charan Sen Gupta 

49. Shibapriya Boee 

50. S&mbhu Nath Sutradhar 

51. Satyabrata Chakravarty 


[21st Auo., 
Unexpired 


sentence. 

Y. 

M. D. 

1 

1 18 

1 

0 28 

4 

4 0 

21 

11 7 

30 

7 27 

6 

3 16 

20 

3 25 

18 

11 13 

17 

8 21 

24 

3 23 

8 

11 28 

14 

5 0 

11 

1 2 

37 

0 5 

9 

10 29 

12 

1 25 

11 

11 13 

6 

10 18 

17 

2 28 

15 

6 2 

1 

1 13 

1 

11 23 

6 

9 15 

18 

2 4 

5 

2 17 

12 

8 5 

12 

6 17 

12 

7 18 

17 

5 26 

5 

3 18 

5 

0 28 

5 

9 0 

4 

1 9 

18 

2 4 

9 

11 16 

3 

3 24 

0 

11 1 

0 

11 1 

2 

6 9 
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Name of prisoner. 



Unexpired 

sentenoe. 





T. 

M. D. 

52. 

Gour Chandra Saha Das 



1 

4 1 

53. 

PrOmode Ranjan Bose . . 



0 

10 8 

54. 

Jatindra Nath Chakra vart y 



1 

0 26 

55. 

Pareah Guha 



0 

10 3 

56. 

Jiban Krishna Dhupi 



1 

3 16 

57. 

Tejendra Lai Sen 



1 

0 22 

58. 

Nani Gopal Das Gupta 



1 

3 1 

59. 

Bimal Bhattacharji 



1 

6 14 

60. 

Prafulla Naravan Sanval 



2 

7 11 

61. 

Soroj Kumar Bose 



2 

4 27 

62. 

Dwijendra Nath Talapatra 



o 

3 9 

63. 

Surendra Dhar Chaudhuri 



1 

9 29 

64. 

Surendra Mohan Kar Kov 



15 

3 26 

65. 

Kali Kinkar De alias Kali Kumar De 


2 

10 0 

66. 

Kuinud Behari Mukherjee 



2 

3 3 

67. 

Dinesh Chandra Das 



5 

2 15 

68. 

Santi Ranjan Sen 



1 

3 16 

69. 

Manindra Lai Dutta 



2 

10 21 

70. 

Madhu Sudhan Banerjee 



3 

2 20 

71. 

Sukumar Ghosh alias Lonta 



3 

3 1 

72. 

Radhaballav Gope 



2 

3 27 

73. 

Prafulla Kumar Sen 



7 

3 3 

74. 

Himangahu Bhowmick alias Raja 



5 

3 25 

75. 

Jageswar Das 



0 

6 5 

•76. 

Niranjan Ghoshal 



1 

7 14 

77. 

Ambica Chakra varty . . 



16 

0 20 


Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please reconcile the figures of 77 and 36? He says that only 36 
prisoners were refused clemency; therefore if 36 be taken out of 77 
there will be a balance of 41. Why does he state 36 ihen? 

Mr. 8PEAKER. But subsequently some others might have been 
released. 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: I ask of him* Sir, 
because the Hon’ble Minister is expected to know the position. WiU 
lie kindly state how ke reconciles the two figures ? 
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The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: I do not understand the 
question, Sir. I want notice. 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: Will the Hon'ble Minister 
please state whether the remissions earned by them under the Jail 
Code have been taken into account in calculating the unexpired period 
of the respective sentences? 

The Hon’bie Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, I ask for notice. 

Mr. PRATUL CHANDRA GANGULY: With reference to the 
Hon’bie Minister’s statement showing the unexpired sentences as 15 t 
years, 2”> years, JKI years, J7 years and so on, will the Hon'ble Minister 
please state if there is any likelihood of their being released before 
the invasion of India by an Axis Power? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Mr. NIKUNJA BEHARI MAITI : With reference to answer (cl), 
will the Hon’ble Minister please state if Government is considering 
the desirability of doing something as regards these -Sb prisoners who 
have not availed themselves of this offer of conditional release? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: 1 am sorry I cannot allow questions regarding 
individuals. You nun put a general question. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: Will the Hon’ble 
Minister please state whether there is any likelihood of ihese unexpired 
terms of sentence being varied by the Government of Bengal under the 
present circumstances ? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN: Not at present. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: Is the Government 
considering the question of burying the unexpired terms of sentence 
at a later date? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: It is difficult to give a 
definite answer. It will all depend on how things are at a later date. 
We cannot anticipate what will happen. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: With the international 
situation getting worse and worse, is the Government contemplating 
the desirability of releasing the prisoners before the jails fall into 
the hapds of other Powers? 
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Mr. SPEAKER* That question does not arise. 


Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Will the Hon'ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether Government have abandoned their policy in 
regard to the release of prisoners through the machinery of advisory 
committee and their recommendatoins ? 


The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDiN: No, but as far as I 

remember, the cases of these persons were not placed before the 
advisory committee, and it was on that ground that the Government 
appointed a committee to go into their cases and to rewinmcnd 
• clemency wherever it was considered tit. 

Dr. NALINAKK8HA 8ANYAL: Does the Government consider 
the desirability of continuing that policy or extending that policy of 
placing the cases of these prisoners before the Advisory Committee and 
following that up with release when recommended!'' 


The Hon'ble Khwaja 3ir NAZIMUDDIN: As 1 have already stated, 
it is not very long ago that Government have gone into the cases of 
all these prisoners very carefully 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Not through the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN: We don’t propose to put 
them up before the Advisory Committee. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS 

(answer* to which were laid on the table) 

Function of the General Outdoor of the 8chooi of Tropical Medicine* 

182. Mr. PATIRAM ROY: (a) Is the Hon'ble Minister in charge 
of the Public Health and Local Self-Government Department aware 
that “sorting and prescribing” are the.main work of the General Out- 
door of Tropical School as published year after year in the annual 
reports of the School of Tropical Medicine ? 

(h) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hefn’ble 
Minister be pleased to state whether the “sorting and prescribing" is 
the only function of tjie School of Tropical Medicine? 
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(a) No. 

(ft) Does not arise. 

Operation of Defence of India Rules in Midnapore district. 

103. Mr. DEB€NDRA LAL KHAN: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
in charge of the Home Department be pleased to state, with respect to 
the Midnapor* district — 

(a) the number of people who have been externed; 

(ft) the number of people whose movements have been restrained 
under the Defence of India Rules since their promulgation; 
and 

(c) the number of families dependent solely upon the income of the 
externed? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) Ten. 

(ft) Three. 

(c) None. * 

Mr. ATUL KRI8HNA CHOSE: Will the Hon ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether the Government enquired in<o the conditions 
of these particular ten families and found that they did not require any 
help. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: That is my report. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether that jreport came after consuRijig^those families 
or without consulting them? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: I do not know if the 
families were consulted, but certainly investigations were made. 

Mr. ATUL KKRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state the procedure of the investigations and the officers 
through whom these investigations were made? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, the District Magis- 
trate was asked to make enquiries and send a report on these cases. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to submit the report of the District Magistrate to this House? 
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Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE; Wit The Hou’ble Minister be 

pleased to state what objections they may have in submitting the 
report of the District Magistrate, from which they came to the decision 
that these families did not require any help? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIMt It is an accepted 

principle that the reports of subordinate officials are confidential. 

Mr. ATUL KRISHNA CHOSE: Will the Hon’blt Minister be 
pleased to state when families are being affected like this, under 
*what principle is Government going to withhold the report from the 
public ? 

The Hoit*ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: May I ask the honourable 

member if he knows definitely of any particular family that combs 
urfder this category? What is the good of asking questions without 
knowing facts. 

Mr. ATUL KRI8HNA CHOSE: May I ask whether the Hon’ble 
Minister himself knoiPs of any particular family that does not require 
any help whatsoever from those fJImple extemed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That question dees not arise. 

Mr. ATUL KRI8HNA CHOSE: The Hon’ble Minister has asked 
me whether I know of any particular family whioh needa^any help, 
so I put my question in a different form, whether the Hon’ble Minister 
knows of any family ihatMloes not need help. 

• 

# m “#■ 4 % *** *. 

Mr SPEAMlT; ^ yjnwace protesting* against the Minister’s ques- 
tion, I have to protest^gainef -your question. 


GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940. 

er 

T*. Hon’bl. Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ : Sir, I beg to introduce the 
BengliMBecon^ary Education Bill, 1940. 

* t vm 

Mr. tARAT fcffANDRA BOSE; Mr. Speaker, ia ike Hon’ble £hief 
Minister, who is also the Education Minister, asking for leave to intro* 
duoe the Biff f 
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Mr. SPEAKER: No/fe simply introduces. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA SAflfAL: Sir, we heard him say, I beg leave 
to introduce.” 

Mr. 8PEAKER: No. 

Dr. NALINAK8NA 8ANYAL: Do you rule him out, Sir? Do we 
understand that he Withdraws what he said? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: 1 heard him say, ‘.‘X^eg to introduce the Bill.” 

4f. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL. Sir, when he begs to introduce the 
Bill, it means that he begs leave to introduce. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: If he begs to introduce, it is not what you mean. 

Or. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Is that your ruling? 

Mr. 8PEAKER; Yes. ; , , * ** 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: I do not k*ow why the Hon’ble 
Chief Minister is afraid of introduction. 


Mr. 8PEAKER: Dr. Sanval, there is no use raising a point like 
this . It is a purely formal and conventional matter. It has been the 
practice for Ministers in this House to say, “I beg to introduce.” 
There arp,two fotnis, viz., ”1 beg to introduce^ and ”1 beg leave to 
introduce."” 

(The Secretary read out the wkdrt title M the Bill.) 

Tin Hon’bl. Mr. A. K.'FAZiUL HUpl I*beg to move that the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 194Q,#be referred ‘to a Select Com- 
mittee, and in doing ho I wish to make a few introductory remark* 
explaining the provisions of the Bill. 


Mr. 8PEAKER: You have not moved your motion. Move it first, 
please. 

Dr. NALIMAK8HA 8ANYAL: Probably he does not desire to move 

it. ' * 


Thi Hon’bl. Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I am^ust moving it, Sir. 
Subject to your decision I propose to explain the provision* of the Bill, 
and then finally move that the Bill be referred to a SeiJlt 'Committee. 
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Mr, SPEAKER: The practice all along- i» ihfct the motion is moafcd 
•formally first, and the speech may be made later. So you are to flwve 
it first. 


Tht Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Very well, Sir. I move 
that the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940, be referred to * 
Select Committee consisting of — 


(1) Mr. Fazlur Rahman (Dacca), 

(2) Maulvi A.bul Ha&hmi, 

(0) Mr. K. Xhahabuddia, 

(4) Maulvi Muhammad Israil, 

(5) Mr. Ahdulla-al Mahmoud, 

(0) Maulvi Abul Quasem, 

(7) Mr. A*bdul Kurim, 

(8) Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, 

(9) Mr. Pulin Behary Mullick, 

(10) IXr. Syaaiaprasad Mookerjee— 


Dr. NALINAKSt+A 8ANYAL: On a point of order, Sir. Has the 
consent of Dr. Mookerjee been ffctaiamd f 

Mr. SPEAKER: Dr. Sanyal, I am sorry you are interrupting the 
proceedings of the House. It is my function, it is not yours to see 
whether the consent has been obtained or not. 

* u 

Or. NALINAK8SA SANYAL: 1 am rising on a poin# of order, 
Sir. 

> . 4/; v jV 'i i 

Mr*, SPEAKER: Ud? is**** % $oint of order. It is for me to 
consider. I have got the paper# before me. uud I shall enquire. 

* • 

Dr. NALINAK8HA SANYAL: Sir, in the case of non-official 
members, you have invariably insisted that no name of any honourable 
member should be moved before his content is obtained. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA SANYAL: On a point of order, Sir. Will you 
kindly let us femur whether you would follow your own ruling that 
was given in to non-official members, “when they move^ their 

motions in cafe consent is not obtained by a certain date or time, the 
motion cai&fl^t be moved.” Will you apply |hat ruling now? 
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y Mr. SPEAKER: Tam sorry, Dr. Sanyal, that you have jumped up 
e*4h before the Chief Minister has finished mentioning the word 
“Mqpkerjee”. You have not given me an opportunity to hear him 
fully. 1 did not know what he was going to say. As soon as he has 
finished it, I shall consider the question. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I am sorry, Dr. Mookerjee’s consent has not been 
received. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: What I propose to do is 
to read out (he names of the members that I wanted to include in the 
Select Committee. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: That can be mentioned in the speech. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Very well, Sir. 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahamed, Mr. l’ramntha Ranjan Thakur, and the 

mover, with instruction to submit their report by the 30th November, 
1040, the number of members forming the quorum being five. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: On a point of order, Sir. 
From your circular issued by the Secretary, being No. 1 44-21 o. dated 
the Kith August, 1040, we find that it has been circulated for the in- 
formation of all the members of the Assembly that if a motion for 
reference of a Bill to a Select Committee is tabled down on the list 
of business for the 2lfit August, the consent of the members must 
be found In the office of the Legislative Assembly Department before 
5 p.m. on the KMh August. Non-observance of the time-limit fixed 
by the Speaker will render the motion ‘4iaY)p to be rejected. That is 
your order, Sir. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: That is so far as the names are concerned, and 
not the motion. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA SANYAL: That order is then withdrawn, Sir. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: To that extent. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: You are revising that order, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes, I think that is bad draftijijf ? 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8AN-YAL: I am glad, Sir, that you have 

discovered it when this Bill is going to be introduced! * 
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Mr. 8PEAKER S I am sorry, Dr. Sanyal, that you are obstructing 
the proceedings of the House in this way. You have seen that this 
drafting was not done by me. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: But we did point that out on the 
last occasion. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: No, you did not. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, it is a matter of 
‘great regret to me that members of the Seleet Committee whose names 
I had proposed do not include the members representing my friends 
of the Congress Group or the Hindu Nationalist Group. (Dr. 
Namnakshv Sanyal: No Hindu at all.) 1 hud proposed to include 
iu the Seleet Committee Dr. Svamaprasnd Mookerjee, Rai Httremlra 
Nath Chaudhuri, Mr. Pramutha Nath Bunerjee, Mr. Kiran Sankar 
Roy and Mr. Atul Chandra Sen, hut these gentlemen have refused to 
give their consent to serve on the Select Committee. In these circum- 
stances, Sir, I have been obliged to limit the Select Committee to the 
twelve members whose names 1 have read out. 

Now, Sir, with reference to the motion I have moved 1 crave 
your indulgence to place certain facts before the House. Of the 
importance of this measure I need say very little. Members are aware 
of the interest that has been aroused by the decision of Government to 
introduce this Bill and of the attacks that have been made upon us by 
those who are opposed to the reforms it embodies. I shall not refer in 
detail to those criticisms — ill-informed and premature as many ot 
them have been — for I desire that a measure so fundamentally 
important to the people of this province should be discussed with as 
little bitterness and as much understanding as possible. I have suffi- 
cient confidence in the justice and efficiency of the proposals embodied 
iu the Bill to believe, Sir, that if members will assimilate an accurate 
knowledge and understanding of the contents of the Bill, there will 
be no need for bitterness and little room for justified opposition. The 
combined ability of the legislature can then be devoted disjaissionately 
and calmly to making such minor changes and adjustments a*# may 
be considered desirable. It is my duty to make clear to members the 
reasons which led Government to undertake this legislation, to explain 
and to justify the nature of the proposals made and to attempt to 
remove from members' minds apprehensions that may exist with regard 
to its main proposals. 

• 

This Bill is not a hurried piece of legislation undertaken in order 
to transfer power from one body to another, or designed as a political 

j 
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measure from motives that have emerged during the political develop- 
rnents of the past few years. It is a measure designed to ensure edu- 
cational reforms that have long been needed and the urgency of which 
has been stressed by educationists for over twenty years. ✓ 

The reasons why during this long period no effective reform was 
undertaken will be obvious as I relate what has already happened. 
The problem is far more urgent now than when reform was first 
advocated and, even if it were not, the failure of past attempts would 
be no excuse for my not undertaking this much needed legislation -even 
now. The number of those attempts and the time that has been devoted 
by past Governments and the Universities to a consideration of the 
problem is however an indication of the importance of the issue. 1 
propose at the outset of my speech, therefore, to make a brief survey 
of the past history of secondary education control. I would ask 
through you, Sir, that members should bear with me patiently and 
listen carefully to this survey for in it lies full justification tor the 
introduction of this Bill even at this time when the grave issues of the 
war command so much of our attention. 

The present unsatisfactory nature of the control of secondary edu- 
cation is in part a legacy from the now generally admitted unfortunate 
policy of providing facilities for higher education, in the hope that 
those so educated would undertake the responsibility of spreading 
education downwards. Universities were created and questions con- 
cerning the constitution and powers of these universities were the 
educational issues which attracted most attention. Little heed was paid 
to either secondary or primary education. 

In 1902 a University Commission, while making proposals for the 
reconstitution of the universities, sugge.sted that the universities should 
have power to recognize for the purpose of sending up candidates for 
the Matriculation Examination such schools as were recommended by 
the Department of Public Instruction. In the case of some universities 
this was accepted, but in the case of Calcutta it was ultimately decided 
to allow the university this power of affiliation without the restriction 
of the previous approval or recommendation of the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

It ds this clause in the Universities Act of 1904 which gives the 
University such authority, as it has bitbeito exercised over secondary 
education in Bengal. I should be glad if members will note carefully 
the wording of this clause. The clause occurs in the list of matters 
about which regulations may be made. It is : “The conditions to be 
complied with by schools desiring recognition for the purpose of 
sending up pupils for the Matriculation Examination and the condi- 
tions to be complied with by candidates for Matriculation whether 
sent up by recognized schools or not.” i 
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It is this clause and this clause alone which confers upon the 
TJuiversity of Calcutta its so-called traditional right to control 
seeondairy education in the province. In reality the clause confess no 
authority whatever concerning secondary education as such. I need 
hardly remind this Assembly that middle schools and madrassahs are 
important secondary education institutions in this province and the 
university has not, and never has had, any authority over these insti- 
tutions. I shall refer later to the importance of this point. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that the legitimate interest of universities 
even according to the Act of 1004, lies, not in secondary education, 
but in schools desiring to send up candidates for Matriculation. 
Moreover, even for such schools the concern of the university is res- 
Icicted to the suitability of the training for the Matriculation 
Examination. In other words, Sir, the power given to the university 
was conferred in order to ensure that students entering the university 
were adequately prepared. It was an attempt to guarantee 

the efficiency of university work. It was never intended to 
give the university any control over secondary education or even over 
the non-Mat riculat ion work in high schools. The university was cons- 
tituted in order to supervise university activities. It is certain that its 
constitution would have been materially different if there hud ever 
been any idea of allowing the university authorities to control secondary 
education. It is, 1 think, a legitimate criticism of the successive 
Governments of those days that no attempt was made to plan the 
control and development of secondary or primary education. In the 
absence of such control and planning, secondary schools grew up 
hapazard in their distribution and often unsatisfactory in their 
management. The demand for facilities increased rapidly. Govern- 
ment gave grants-in-aid to certain schools und exercised a certain 
amount of influence over these schools alone. They have, I believe, 
always been less than half the total number of schools and the indi- 
vidual grants given have not been sufficiently large to enable Govern- 
ment to exercise any effective control. As far as the high schools were 
concerned, the university gradually assumed the only control which 
existed because of the fact that the privilege of sending up candidates 
for the Matriculation was a highly valued one. Unfortunately the 
university had not in those days, and has not even now, any means of 
exercising that authority efficiently. That, Sir, is no condemnation 
of the university. Constitutionally it was not devised to exercise such 
control — financially it was unable to do so. The university has never 
hpd an inspecting agency of its own. For its reports it has been 
dependent upon the inspections of Government officers. With full co- 
operation, such a division of responsibilities might work smoothly, 
but when, as has sometimes happened, the relations between tha 
university and Government have not been happy, the system has 
bpen almost useless. It is neither my purpose nor my desire to attemfl 
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to apportion the blame for any disagreements which may have occurred 
between the Government and the university. It is a matter of history 
that Ithe control attempted by such a system has on occasions been 
ineffective./ It is not surprising therefore to find that the Sadler Com- 
mission unhesitatingly condemned the existing system and recom- 
mended drastic reform. It is over 20 years ago since that influential 
and authoritative commission met and made its recommendations. Its 
members were all educationists of outstanding eminence. Its deli- 
berations were made in a purely educational atmosphere unbiassed by 
any political motives. Its recommendations have an authoritative 
value that carry weight the world over and which, in India, has never 
been equalled. Let me refer briefly to what they have to say concern- 
ing secondary education in Bengal. I can only give quotations, but 
these quotations are not chosen to illustrate a particular point of view. 
They give the considered, and, on these points, the unanimous, con- 
clusions of the commission. It will be remembered, Sir, that Sir 
Asluitosh Mookerjee was a signatory to that report. They write: — , 

“The fact is that secondary like university education in Bengal has 
reached a stage at which further satisfactory progress is impossible 
without a complete reorganisation of the existing administrative condi- 
tions There can be no substantial improvement without recon- 

struction. The existing system cannot be patched up.” 

Could anything be more definite or emphatic than that? Tt was 
the unanimous verdict of an impartial and authoritative commission of 
which that, distinguished and great educationist Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was a member. Their remedy was to recommend the creation of a 
Board with executive powers in the sphere of secondary education. 
In order to simplify discussion, I shall in my reference to this com- 
mission’s work omit all references to intermediate education for there 
is no difference of opinion that for financial as well as possibly for 

other reasons intermediate education should be excluded from the 

jurisdiction of the proposed board. It might well he asked, Sir, how 
it is that with such a strong recommendation before the public and 
such an unanswerable case for reform, we find ourselves to-day over 

20 years later in the same hopeless position of inefficient control and 

chaotic development. It may he said that conditions have changed and 
the necessity for reform is not as urgent now as it was then. Condi- 
tions have changed, but the change has been for the worse. When the 
commission reported, there were less than 700 recognized high schools. 
There are now nearly 1,400, that is double the number. The consti- 
tution of the university is still the same, that is one not designed for 
secondary education control. The university still has no school 
inspecting agency. Girls* schools have multiplied enormously. The 
university has no special organization for dealing with them. 
Madraes&hs and middle schools have likewise increased , the funner by 
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• nearly 300 per cent. Such examination reforms as the university may 
have introduced affect but little the general question of secondary 
education. 

So far from time having 1 brought its own solution of this important 
question every year that has elapsed since the Sadler Commission 
reported has seen the conditions grow worse. Successive Governments 
have tried to establish a controlling Iniard, and successive Govern- 
ments have failed. I shall not trouble the Assembly by detailiug the 
various proposals that were made, but members should be aware of the 
frequency of the attempts and of the reasons for failure. 

From 1920 to 1923 correspondence ami discussions took place con- 
vening t he financial implications of the proposed reform and actual 
legislation. 

In 1923 Government prepared a Bill and sent it to the university 
for opinion. The university rejected it. 

.In 1924 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee drafted a Bill dealing with the 
reform of the university and the establishment of a board. Nothing 
came of it. 

In 1925 Government submitted a revised draft Bill to a Conference, 
The university through Sir Kdwurd Greaves submitted counter-pro- 
posals for a board appointed by the university. No agreement was 
possible. 

In 1920 Government submitted a further revised draft Bill to the 
university. The university considered it and made counter-proposals. 
No agreement could he reached. 

In 1929 Government sent a new Bill to the university for consider- 
ation. The university proposed amendments to this Bill. The Bill was 
not proceeded with. 

• 

In 1937 a new Bill was sent to the university for opinion and later 
in the same > ear an amended Bill was sent. Differences of opinion on 
certain issues were acute and a Conference was called which met but 
dissolved in 1938 when it was clear that it was impossible to reach an 
agreed solution of the many problems involved. 

The present Government refused to accept the impossibility of 
reaching an agreed solution as an adequate excuse for postponing the 
initiation of this much -needed reform and have therefore authorised! 
the introduction of this Bill at the earliest possible moment. One of 
the reasons why this Government was not able to take earlier action 
was that, until the recent amendment of the Government of India 
Act, it was not quite clear as to whether this legislature had power 
to enact a measure dealing with all aspects of secondary education. 
That power since April 1st of this year definitely vests in thia 
Legislature. 
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It is not my intention to pass an oppinion on the merits or demerits 
of the past proposed Bills. This Government is not responsible lor 
what has been done or has not been done by its predecessors. We 
cannot however ignore the lessons of the past. All attempts at 
producing an agreed Bill have failed. Conferences innumerable have 
been held . Voluminous correspondence has passed backwards and 
forwards and, as 1 shall show later, on certain points the differences 
of opinion are more acute than ever. I hold no brief for past Educa- 
tion Ministers or Executive Councillors in charge of Education, but 
1 think that the Assembly should he aware of the fact that the Bills 
proposed have been sponsored at different times by Europeans, Hindus, 
and Muslims. No proposals have been acceptable to the univer- , 
cities. Compromise lias failed and Government consider that the timft 
has now arrived when an appeal must be made to the Legislature for a 
finul and definite settlement of all the issues. 

I hope. Sir, that what I have said will convince the House that the 
establishment of a hoard is an urgent necessity and that we are fully 
justified in introducing this measure for consideration by members. It 
is a long overdue reform. 

I now' pass on to a discussion of the main features of the Bill. 

The Bill proposes to establish a large Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion to regulate and control secondary education. Secondary educa- 
tion embraces all education other than primary or university. Educa- 
tion in madrussahs and middle schools is thus included as well as 
education in high schools. 

The board itself is a comparatively large body of fifty members 
designed to be representative of all bodies rightly concerned with 
secondary education. The Sadler Commission recommended a much 
smaller body of from 15 to 18 members. Conditions have changed 
since those recommendations were made. We now have a Legislature 
responsible to the people and also responsible for the educational 
welfare of the province. The number of schools has increased, girls’ 
education has developed, and the situation has in general changed so 
that it is not possible to provide for the representation of all legitimate 
interests in a small body. This makes it inevitable that the large 
boar<\ while being ultimately responsible for secondary education 
generally, should confine its activities to discussions concerning main 
principles. The actual executive decisions of the board will be effected 
by a small specially constituted Executive Council. As the facts upon 
which this Executive Council will make its decisions are educational 
ones, the Executive Council consists almost entirely of educational 
expert. This Executive Council will have to meet frequently, and; 
upon the way in which it discharges its responsibilities will depend 
Very largely the success of the board. To assist the Executive Council 
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•and also safeguard special interests statutory committees will be set 
up for girls’ education, Muslim education and the education of 
scheduled castes. The Executive Council may also appoint other 
committees, but we consider it advisable to provide specially for the 
above ones as particular encouragement and assistance is considered 
necessary for the communities concerned. If it is thought advisable 
to legislate for other special committees, the provision of such com- 
mittees can he considered by the Select Committee or by the Legislature 
itself. 

The Bill also provides for tlm setting up of a Finance Committee, a 
Publication Committee and a Matriculation Syllabus Committee. 
With these two latter committees 1 shall deal later. 

That, Sir, describes very briefly the machinery which the Bill 
proposes to set up in order to control secondary education. In order 
‘to avoid unnecessary discussions, I had better explain that consequent 
upon the establishment of this hoard, the Board of Intermediate and 
Sectftidary Education which is at present functioning in the Dacca 
University area will be abolished. The schools in that area will be 
linked up with the rest of the schools in the province and 
in future the Calcutta Matriculation Examination will be open to 
students from the Dacca Fniversity urea upon the same conditions as 
students from elsewhere. The present Intermediate Examinations 
which are conducted by the Dacca Board will in future be conducted 
by the ITmersity of Dana. If amendment of the Dacca ITiivcrsity 
Act is needed to allow of this, that amendment will l>e made. 

Tt is desirable that I should now deal with what are known to be 
controversial aspects of this measure. 

This Bill has been called a communal measure — communal because 
in the first place it guarantees the presence of Muslim representatives 
and in the second place because the number of these representatives is 
averred to be too large. Our critics state that there is no room for 
communal consideration in educational matters. This is a new 
discovery. The Sadler Commission stated : — 

“There should he an adequate representation of Hindu and Muslim 
opinion and interests” 

And in detailing the constitution of the Board they say — 

“Its members should be so chosen as to secure the presence of not 
loss than three members both of the Hindu and of the Muslim eonimu- 
nifies.” 

In all the Bills drafted by Government and in all the counter- 
proposals drafted by the university themselves, reservation of #eat»*for 
Muslims was included until recently. It is true that the number of 
reservations was not ^arge, but the principle had been definitely 
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accepted. Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee who is now such a bitter 
opponent of this principle himself agreed to it when he signed the 
Universities Committee’s reports on the Bills of 1925 and 1929. In 
1937 the University Committee reporting upon the 1937 Bill stated 
that they were opposed to the principle of communal representation as 
such. 

In the Conference held at my request about two years ago the 
university representatives again opposed communal representation. 
This Conference agreed unanimously that whatever constitution was 
devised that constitution should guarantee adequate representation to 
Muslim interests. It will be interesting to the Assembly to know 
what the university representatives considered adequate representation. 
They proposed a board consisting of GO members. There was no 
reservation of seats for Muslims on the Ixmrd. A study of the consti- 
tution of their proposed board reveals the fact that out of the GO 
members there would be approximately 1G Muslims if Government 
gave all its si.r nominations to Muslims and if this Assembly returned 
4 Muslims out of its sw nominees. liven thir> 1G out of GO would only 
be reached if the University Senate returned a Muslim representation 
from its quota of six. We have had bitter experience of the 
university’s conception of adequate representation of Muslim interests. 
The Syndicate of the University of Calcutta consists of 17 members 
all of whom with the exception of two are elected. Of the 15 elected 
representatives on that body, except for this year when there are two, 
there lms never been more than one Muslim during the last ten years 
and in the years 1931, 1932 and 1934 there was not a single Muslim. 
May I repent that. Sir, in 1931, 1932 and 1934 there was not a single 
Muslim returned as an elected member on the University Syndicate 
which as everyone knows is its real controlling authority. It may 

occur to many members that there are a number of Muslims on the 

Senate. True, but their presence is due to the fact that the Senate 
is largely constituted of persons who owe their presence there to the 
much despised system of nomination. Moreover, the nominations are 
not by the university authorities but by Ilis Excellency the Chancellor. 
There are, it is true, elections to the Senate by the Registered 

Graduates and the Faculties. But, Sir, so far as I can ascertain 

not a single Muslim has ever Seen returned by these electorates. Even 
Nawah Sir Syed Shamsul Hudu was badly defeated by an undistin- 
guished Hindu candidate, simply because the Hindu graduates would 
not vote for a Muslim even of the eminence of the Nawab. A similar 
fate awaited Dr. A. F. Rahman when he stood for election to the then 
Bengal Legislative Council from the Dacca University. Yet we are 
asked to trust to the ballot boxes in overwhelmingly non-Muslim 
constituencies for a satisfactory representation of Muslim interests. 
This is what happens even now, when the adequate representation of 
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the Muslim interests is left to the sense of justice of even distinguished 
Authorities like the university ones. Sir, the Muslims are the majority 
community in this province, and they have a vital interest in secondary 
education and they rightly insist on having a just representation in its 
control and development. They claim the right to an effective voice 
in deciding the nation's educational policy. They do not deny an 
effective voice to other communities, but they can hardly be expected 
to tolerate a position in which their effective representation is not 
guaranteed as a right, hut may he conceded by the good-will of electors 
of other communities. On this issue there can he no compromise. 
The Muslims will never consent to he beguiled into the acceptance of 
devices which are supposed to guarantee that our representatives will 
be returned. Proportional representation may he attractive in theory, 
in practice as members of this House are aware it breeds undesirable 
electioneering practices and communal bitterness and does not neces- 
sarily achieve the end for which it is designed. We have adopted in 
this Bill, Sir, the only device acceptable to the Muslim community and 
the only straightforward method of guaranteeing adequate representa- 
tion of our interests. Once ihe Bill is passed and the number of 
Muslim representatives becomes determinate successive elections, what- 
ever other issues the\ may involve, will not create hitter communal 
rivalries or engendei dangerous communal passions. 

The question of the actual number of the representatives of the 
diffeient communities i^ of course a more debatable matter, und 1 
would ask members carefully to consider the facts germane to thin 
issue. The real issue lias been obscured hv the fact that the university 
has in the past assumed a certain amount of control not over secondary 
education but over high schools. We are concerned not with high 
schools alone, but with middle schools and madrassahs. We are con- 
cerned not with the Matriculation Examination alone but with the 
whoJV school careers of pupil* in the lower classes as well as in the 
higher ones. There may be nearly 1,400 high schools predominantly 
Hindu and 2,000 or more middle schools, hut in these latter there are 
many Muslims although ihe Hindus are in a majority. 1 would 
remind the Assembly, however, that over 800 madrassahs wdll come 
under the jurisdiction of the hoard. These madrassahs are not 
predominantly but entirely Muslim. Moreover, Sir. over 50 per cent, 
of the popualtion of this province is Muslim and this Muslim population 
depeuds for its advancement very largely upon the educational facilities 
which may be provided for it. Such being the case, how can anyone say 
tliat we have demanded an unjust representation? The board proposed 
consists of 50 members. Excluding the President whose community 
cannot at present be ascertained, there are 49 members of whom 22 
will be Hindus, 20 Muslims and 7 Europeans. These figures are 
obtained by assuming existing occupants for the ex-officio posts and* 
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assuming, as appears certain, that the Head Mistress elected will be a 
Hindu. In other words, Sir, there will be 44*9 per cent. Hindus, 
40-8 per cent. Muslims and 14*3 per cent. Europeans. We have given 
the Hindus a greater representation than the Muslims and yet we are 
accused of being unjust to them. On the Executive Council, excluding 
the President, there will be 7 Hindus, 5 Muslims and 1 European. 
This gives the Hindus 53*8 per cent., the Muslims 384 per cent, and 
the Europeans 7*7 per cent. Even if the President be not a Hindu the 
Hindus will have 50 per cent, of the total members. Is this injustice? 
It may be, but it is not to the Hindu community. We might on a 
population distribution basis have demanded more seats for the 
Muslims, but we have tried to be fair and have given weightage to 
the Hindus because of their past achievements in educational spheres. 
As far as the provisions for Hindu, Muslim and European interests 
are concerned, therefore, there can, I think, be no justified criticism 
of our proposals. Criticisms can come only from those who are deter- 
mined at all costs to retain the controlling influence in the hand^ of 
one community only. 

I now refer to one aspect ot the constitution of the board. It is 
extremely unlikely that, if the constitution remains as now formulated, 
any communities other than Hindu, Muslim or European will ever find 
representation on the board. This was not our intention but owing 
to last minute changes in phraseology, designed to ensure the return 
of a definite number of Hindus, this unfortunate result came about. 
It is obvious but there may be Indian Christians, Buddhists or members 
of other communities whose presence on the board would be an 
advantage. There will not, of course, be large numbers of such 
persons, but their total exclusion cannot be justified. I shall be 
prepared therefore in Select Committee to propose slight modifications 
of the constitution which will make this possible. 

It may be argued that the university representation on the board 
is inadequate and the Sadler Commission proposals which gave a 
minimum representation to university interests of 39 per cent, may be 
quoted. We have allotted eleven seats to university representation, 
t.e., 22 per cent. But, Sir, the board recommended by the Sadler 
Commission was a small executive board. On the Executive Council 
we have given 50 per cent, of the seats to university representatives. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that we have been unjust to them or less 
generous than were the Sadler Commission. 

I have cohcentrated my remarks. Sir, upon the guaranteeing of 
adequate representation to Muslim interests. That is not because I 
am 'oblivious of the claims of other communities, but because it is 
upon this Muslim representation that criticism has largely fallen. As 
will be seen from the Bill we have likewise provided for Scheduled 
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Caste representation. Members of that community feel as we do that 
they have a right to representation on important educational eonthdling 
authorities. There are aspects of education for the consideration Of 
which academic qualifications, no matter how high those qualifications 
may be, are not the sole qualifications. The Scheduled Castes are not 
content to leave the educational interests of their community to 
members of other communities. They may not as yet have such 
distinguished scholars or trained administrators, as other communities 
have, but they desire that their point of view shall be expressed by 
their own people. For this reason we have reserved seats amongst the 
Hindu representatives for Scheduled Caste members. Their educa- 
tional interests need special attention, and it is hoped that the presence 
on the hoard of special representatives will ensure this. 

1 do not think that at this point, Sir, l need deal at much greater 
length with the constitution of the board. We have made provision 
for the representation of the universities, of the schools themselves, 
of Jibe Legislature, of women educationists and of every interest which 
could without making the hoard impossibly large he justifiably 
included. It is intended in the eleven nominations left to Govern- 
ment to provide for such interests as have not specifically been included. 

These interests include Agriculture, Medicine, Industry and 
Commerce. It is thought advisable that representatives of such 
interests as these should he nominated in order to ensure that the most 
suitable persons are appointed. 

We have been criticised by educationists for providing for political 
representation on the board. It. is not likely that this provision will 
fiud material opposition in t his Assembly, but I should like to stress 
the reasons which necessitate the provision in order that the public 
generally may appreciate the position. 

The Sadler Commission recommended the inclusion of a representa- 
tive of the Assembly in their small board and their board was an 
executive body making final decisions upon purely educational issues. 
Our board is a large body whose duty it is to decide general educational 
policy and exercise general control over a smaller specialist executive 
authority. Surely the Legislature which finds money for secondary 
education is responsible to the country for educational welfare genially 
— and should ensure the co-ordination of primary, secondary and 
university education— surelv this legislature should have the right 
to representation upon a statutory board to whom is to be entrusted 
secondary education control. We have provided for such representa- 
tion on the board itself, but in pursuance of a definite policy of 
leaving detailed administration to experts, we have not provided for 
representation of the Legislature as such upon the Executive Council. 
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I pass on now to deal with a criticism that has been widely made, 
mamely, that the effect of the Bill is to officialise secondary education 
♦control. * 

This, Sir, is the kind of irresponsible criticism that can only come 
from those who are either ignorant of the facts or are determined at 
all costs to arouse opposition to the measure by the repetition of 
political shibboleths which by their phraseology immediately suggest 
something undesirable. What are the facts? 

Out of a board of 50 members five and five only will of necessity be 
officials. Opponents to the Bill may say that the President because 
he is appointed by Government becomes an official. That is not so. 
He is appointed for a specific purpose and with specific duties. His 
allegiance is to t he board. I would remind you, Sir, that the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Calcutta is appointed by Government. 
'That does not make him an official. Even if it is admitted that a 
full-time salaried person becomes in part, at any rate, an official that 
would only raise the number to six out of 50. There can be. no 
justification therefore for asserting that there are too many officials 
on the board, for, as even a cursory scrutiny will reveal, all the 
^officials are experienced educationists and moreover their experience 
has been largely in the secondary education branch. It is possible 
that by an inaccurate interpretation of the term “official/' critics 
have included the members to be nominated by Government in an 
official block. There is no justification for this for they will not be 
officials. The Bill provides for 14 nominations by Government, and 
of these the three lady members are included as nominees partly because 
it is not possible to discover a suitable electorate. I would remind 
the Assembly that Government not only has a considerable interest in 
the field of secondary education, but also an inalienable respon- 
sibility. The Sadler Commission emphasized the fact that ultimately 
the Government must be responsible for educational matters. Since 
the Sadler Commission report the developments that have taken place 
in all parts of the world have made more and more clear this fact, 
that. the government of a oountry is fundamentally responsible for 
’the provision of education facilities. It may be wise to discharge 
that responsibility by creating authoritative educational bodies, as we 
propose to do in the case of the board, but a government that holds 
itseif aloof from educational matters and is heedless of the deficiencies 
of control, administration and provision of facilities is a relic of the 
medieval ages. Government cannot and will not divest itself of its 
responsibilities in this matter. 

The provision in the Bill for nominees is in part an expression of 
this, conception of the relationship of Government to education. This 
is not the sole reason however. Elections provide for the represent** 
-tion of certain interests only, and it is impossible by elections only to 
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guarantee the presence on any board of all persons who should by 
tirtue of their qualifications or their interests be members. The 
nomination system has its virtues, though it is politically fashionable 
to deny them. Members of the Assembly may think that 14 nomina- 
tions out of 50 is a high proportion. Again, I would refer them to the 
Sadler Commission. The Sadler Commission recommended a board 
consisting of — 

(1) A President appointed by Government. 

(2) The Director of Public Instruction. 

(8) One M.L.C. 

(4-10) Seven university representatives. 

(11-15 or 18) Five to eight nominees of Government. 

That is. Government had the power to appoint the President and in 
addition to having the Director of Public Instruction as an official 
representative on the board to nominate as many as 8 members out of 
a board of maximum strength 18. 

They recommended a board, therefore, in which excluding the 
President 44 per cent, of the members might be nominated. On that 
board the nominated members together with the one official would have 
constituted a majority. Why thou this opposition to nomination by 
Government? Is it that the nature of the Government has now changed? 
Perhaps those who now oppose the Bill were so in love with the former 
bureaucratic s\stem of Government that the\ vveie prepared to trust 
it with powers which the\ consider the present popularly elected 
Government unfit to wield. 

At first sight, it may appear that the number of officials in the 
Executive Council is unduly high. There will be five such out of 
fourteen. But of these five two will be elected by the hoard and all 
five will be persons having that intimate knowledge of school affair* 
and individual school* which is essential if the Executive Council is 
to discharge its duties efficiently. It is obvious that when discussing 
questions concerning the fitness of a school for recognition or the 
amount of financial assistance required by particular institutions the 
knowledge and experience of people whose life work it is to deal with 
such problems cannot be lightly dispensed with. • 

It may be, Sir, that the terra official ization of control refers also 
to the fact that although the board will in practice be an almost 
independent body effecting detailed administration in all matters of 
secondary education certain powers are reserved to Government. 
What are these powers? First, Government appoint the Prescient. 
This was recommended by the Sadler Commission. Obviously, the 
appointment is an important one, and the final decision on this matter 
5. # 
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must be in the hands of Government, for we are responsible to the 
people for secondary education. I am aware that the university has 
at various times claimed the right- to make the appointment or to 
nominate names from which the appointment should be made. Why 
should the university have this power, and if the universities as such 
are concerned, where does Dacca University come in? I do not think 
it can be seriously contended, Sir, that this is a matter for the univer- 
sity rather than Government. Again, Government according to the 
Bill must approve of the regulations. This has been opposed at 
various times by the university who again have claimed the right to 
exercise this power. What a strange claim! Even the university's 
own regulations are subject to the approval of Government, and yet 
it is claimed that when secondary education, for which Government 
has a far greater responsibility than in the case of university educa- 
tion, has to be controlled, Government ought not to exercise that 
power. May 1 quote again, Sir, the Sadler Commission on the respon- 
sibility of Government: — 

“To whatever special bodies it mav entrust the administration of 
the different grades of education, the State cannot abrogate the duty 
of exercising a general superintendence over education as a whole and 
of securing a balance and a well-proportioned development of all its 
sides.” 

It is because Government has this fundamental responsibility that 
it retains for itself such powers as approval of regulations, appoint- 
ment of the President, approval of the budget and distribution of 
grants. Government is not prepared to shirk its responsibilities and 
to hand them over to nn\ other authoiit\. even to a university. The 
board U very largely autonomous but. a> with even executive 
authority ncuted to dischaige a fundamental responsibilit \ of Govern- 
ment, Government must have such a relationship to the board as % will 
enable it to satisfy itself that the' hoard works efficiently and satis- 
factorily . Only those who are determined at all costs to prevent the 
setting up of any authority which exercises powers now vested else- 
where could he guilty of designating this proposed legislation as an 
officializing of secondary education. 

Another criticism that Inn been made against attempts at setting 
up it hoard of secondary education is that unless greater financial 
provision is made for assisting schools no improvement is possible. 
This is a far more justifiable criticism than the others with which I 
have dealt. It is not however valid to the point of justifying our not 
proceeding with reform until the funds required for a complete 
solution of the many problems of secondary education are available. 
No one would have been happier than myself if it had been possible 
to incorporate in the Bill provisions for greatly enhanced grants. I 
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. know that additional recurring grants are needed and urgently needed. 
I* know that additional grants of d() to 40 lakhs of rupees per year could 
usefully he given to our secondary schools. If it were within iny 
power to provide that money . 1 would do so. Members of the 
Assembly arc. however, aware of the financial position of the province 
and of the financial outlook for the near future. 

We have in the Hill provided for an annual grant of LV> lakhs and, 
in addition, for a grant to cover the cost of establishing the board. 
The s?o lakhs is -Jightly in excess of the whole of the grants provided 
in the current \ ear’s budget for secondary education in non-liovern- 
ment school*. 

Mr. SPEAKER: May 1 k» <>w how long you will take to finish? 
You have already taken forty minutes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: 1 shall finish in ten 
minutes, Sir. Of course, interruptions art* to he excluded. 

Government will continue to maintain the Government schools 
until such time a* the deprovincinlizauon issue lias been decided. It 
is, I think, a generous gesture on the part of the Finance Department 
to agree to a statu ton provision for tin* 2o lakhs It i* a great sum 
though admittedlv not much greater than has ever he lore been 
provided. We mas in other directions have to retrench expenditure, 
hut for the present we are guarani mg this amount. Moreover, it does 
not mean that Government will not, as soon as it is financially possible, 
provide greater -urn- lor seeondats education. The hoard will survey 
it* field and thicrmine it> needs. The necessity tor additional grants 
will be pressed upon the Legislature and the Legislature will always 
have the power, it the lountry hn* the money, to make the required 

additional grants 

• 

Inability adequately to finance the schools would be no justifica- 
tion for not proceeding with the necessary administrative reforms, 
though some 'Titles have stated otherwise. The tacts are against 
them. The Sadler Commission stressed the need for more funds. 
After affirming that greatly increased expenditure is necessary they 
stated : - 

“Hut as a first condition to the effectiveness of such expenditure we 
would emphasize the need for a reconstruction of the existing system 
of educational administration.” 

In other words, they were convinced, as is my Government now, 
that the first thing to be done wa*» to set up a new administrative 
system. We are setting up a board to which greater funds will J^ave 
to be given in the future, but which can in the meantime do much 
useful work by planning an efficient system. If the whole of the- 
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Mvmey required for complete overhaul were immediately available, it . 
eould not economically be spent, for the present distribution of schools, 
management of individual schools, conditions of service of teachers 
and school equipment leave much to be desired. 

Before I leave the question of finance there are two other matters 
to which I should refer in order to minimise possible debate upon 
these issues. 

The first is the question of the deprovincialisation of the Govern- 
ment schools. There has been a demand that Government should 
hand over the schools which at present are entirely financed by them 
to private governing bodies and should transfer the money thus saved 
for use as grants-in-aid to other schools. That question is still under 
consideration and it is, Sir, an issue not necessarily connected with 
this Bill. I do not wish to complicate an already contentious and 
somewhat elaborate problem by raising issues which are better dealt 
with separately, and I trust that members will therefore not raise 
this question. The matter is under consideration, though I cannot 
promise what will be done or when exactly it will he possible to place 
Government decisions before the Legislature. The second matter is 
the possible adverse financial effect of this measure upon the University 
of Calcutta. The University of Calcutta benefits to a considerable extent 
financially from its association with the secondary schools of this pro- 
vince. It makes very considerable profits through its conduct of the 
Matriculation Examination, and it also make> large sums of money 
through the printing of text-lvooks for use in secondary schools. 1 shall 
deal with the Matriculation Examination later but, as we propose to 
leave the conduct of this examination with the university, the university 
should not he financially adversely affected by tliU decision. On the 
contrary, as the schools in the Dacca University area will in future send 
up their students for the Matriculation Examination, the unhersity 
should benefit financially. The case of the text-books is different. I 
admit that the university will lose financially if this Bill in its present 
form becomes law. The prescription of text-l>ooks will be a function of 
a special committee and the printing of text-lx>oks may be undertaken 
by the board itself. It is hoped that the board will make considerable 
sums which will be available for the purposes of the board, including 
the distribution of grants to schools. We propose to take away from 
the university and to give to the hoard this privilege for two reasons. 

In the first place secondary school work including the prescription 
of books to be used, the methods of teaching to be employed and the 
subjects to be studied are quite obviously not university matters but 
matters to be dealt with by any board controlling„secondary education. 
In the second place we do not see why any aspect of secondary educa- 
tion should be made a source of financial profit to the university and 
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used for purposes not connected with secondary education. We desire 
to ensure that this souroe of income shall be available for the improve* 
ment of secondary education. For many years now the university 
has annually made lakhs of rupees’ profit upon the Matriculation 
Examination and the publication of text-books. Not an anna has gone 
back to the schools. It is true that during the last two or three years 
the university has started a Teachers' Training Department uud that in 
a sense the expenditure upon this may be regarded as a contribution 
to secondary education. During all the preceding years, however, the 
university calmly accepted large profits from its association with the 
schools and utilised these profits not to improve the resources of 
secondary .schools, impoverished as these are, but very largely to 
develop post-graduate activities. Even now only a fraction of what 
is gained is spent upon the training departments. We object to thin 
on principle. Secondary school* are in dire want of money , and it ia 
unjust that profits arising I nun their activities should he utilized to 
swell the resources of the university — an institution which, however 
useful its activities mn\ be— is financially in a far hettei position than 
are the secondary school**. 

Lest 1 should he accused of being callous or indifferent to the 
welfare of the universities or even of deliberately desiring the financial 
embarrassment of the Culeutta University, let me hasten to add that 
we have no desire whatever to destroy the university or to cripple its 
activities, {(’beers from Coalition members.) The university lias 
never found Government unwilling to give justified assistance for 
desirable developments. (Cries of “Question” from Congress members 
and renewed cheers from Coalition members.) On every occasion 
during the last fifteen years when the university has lieen able to 
show' that increased grant** were necessary Government has given 
grants to enable the university to meet its liabilities. My nwn Govern- 
ment accepted the recommendations of an inquiry and gave to the 
university a blew k grant which has enabled that institution to develop 
its activities in an unprecedented manner during the lust three years. 
We know* that we are depriving the university of one source of income 
and shall of course acknowledge this when — as must he the case next 
year — an inquiry is 'made as to the university’s future needs. Thu 
five-year financial agreement is drawing to a close, and I can a**ure 
the university that if, alter inquiry, we are satisfied that the univer- 
sity’s financial position and its activities justify a revision of the 
present agreement, then the university has no need to fear that the 
present or future Governments, as far as I can foresee, will he any lean 
sympathetic or helpful than past ones have bven. Certainly this Bill 
has not been designed to impose financial hardships upon the university 
and there is no reason to suppose that the university’s ultimata 
financial stability wil^ he endangered. 
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Having dealt with the financial aspects of the Bill as it concerns the 
University of Calcutta, I pass on to discuss certain academic aspects 
which affect that university. We have decided to leave the conduct 
of the Matriculation Examination with the University of Calcutta. 
That simplifies the financial position of the university, for the university 
will still receive the fees from all the candidates who take the Matri- 
culation. Moreover, the university will appoint all the examiners and 
will determine who shall pass. We have, therefore, left to the 
university the right to determine its own standards of admission. May 
I point out, Sir, particularly to those who accuse us of working to 
destroy the university that we have been more generous than were the 
Sadler Commission in this respect. They stated that no satisfactory 
reorganization of secondary education is possible in Bengal unless the 
three duties which now devolve upon the university are transferred to 
the board. “The first is the determination of the courses of study 
on the high schools. The second is the conduct of two very important 
public examinations (these were the Matriculation and the Intermediate 
Examinations). The third duty is that of deciding which of the English 
High Schools should he recognized. .. 

For expediency, also because we feel that the duties of the board 
are sufficiently onerous in its initial stages, and in order to meet the 
point of view of the university itself, we are leaving t lie actual conduct 
of the examination with the university. At the same time we are 
ensuring adequate participation by the Ixiard and interested parties in 
other matters lelating to the Matriculation Examination b\ setting up 
two committees. The first of these is (‘ailed the Matriculation Syllabus 
Committee. To this body will fall the responsibility of deciding the 
syllabus of studies for the Matriculation Examination. This committee 
is purely an educational one consisting of the President of the Board, six 
university representatives, two inspecting officers and two head mq^ters. 
Obviously, both universities must l>e represented on it. It cannot be 
said that w r e have allowed political motives to interfere in this academic 
matter. The universities have a dominating voice. The actual pre- 
scription of the text-hooks to be used in schools whether in preparation 
for the Matriculation or not is, we consider, an academic matter and 
one in which the lx>ard is more directly concerned. We have, there- 
fore, provided for a committee with strong academic representation to 
deal with this difficult matter. The university’s interests have been 
adequately protected in all that appertains to the Matriculation Exa- 
mination. I shall not at this stage say any more on this issue. The 
charge that we have attempted ruthlessly to destroy' the university's 
legitimate influence and the university’s legitimate activities is entirely 
without foundation. We have, it is true, attempted to take away from 
the university responsibility for secondary education. That is a 
respqusibility w’hich it was uever intended that H should either assume 
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jor discharge, but we have adequately provided for the exercise of 
university influence and the protection of the university’s rights at 
points where university education and secondary education meet. 

Another criticism that has been freely used and that appears at first 
sight to be valid is that we have not sent the Bill to the university for 
criticism before introducing it in this Assembly. Undoubtedly, the 
university has a right to express its opinion on an important educational 
measure of this kind as its own interests are affected. If this Bill were 
an entirely new measure introducing changes previously not con- 
templated and about which there had been no discussions with the 
university, we should unhesitatingly have ascertained their opinions 
before making definite legislative proposals. But, Sir t such is not the 
case. I have previously discussed the many abortive attempts which 
have been made to create a hoard. All those attempts failed because 
of the impossibility of reconciling the university’s point of view with 
that of Government. Government have time and again received the 
opinion of the university upon all aspects of the many varied proposals 
that have been made. It has become painfully obvious that the only 
result of attempting to frame proposals acceptable to the university 
is to delay indefiniteh the enactment of legislation. Indeed, as 
indicated in the earlier part of my speech, in certain directions the gulf 
between the points of view of ( lo\ eminent and the university widens, 
The university agreed to communal reservation in the earlier years — 
they reject it now. In their last opinion sent to Government in 
December, 1T17, they state that they supported the establishment of a 
Board of Secondary Education under the general, but not meticulous 
control of the Senate ot the university. In other words, they now 
consider that not Government but the University of Calcutta shall 
exercise such ultimate control over the lxiurd, as is necessary. They 
further indicate that the relationship of the board to the Semite should 
be iftuch the same as that of the Post-graduate Councils. The univer- 
sity now* definitely refuses to acknowledge that the Government has 
the right ultimately to control secondary education in the province. 
They arrogate to themselves that right. What possible good can come 
of carrying on negotiations while such opinions prevail? Not only 
does the university strenuously oppose proposals which will take away 
from it such power as it has fortuitously acquired over high schools, 
but it claims the right to be the general supervising authority on 
secondary’ education in general. It desires the complete abdication of 
Government from secondary education matters. Complete abdication, 
except that Government is to be allowed to provide such funds us are 
required ! 

All impartial educational opinion admits the necessity of Govern- 
ment's accepting responsibility for educational welfare. Constitu- 
tionally also the rigty is ours, but the university considers that the 
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right should be theirs. This is a position that we can never admit and 
that the university itself has not always claimed. The fact is, Sir, 
that the university has strenuously opposed all proposed Bills. Their 
objections have taken various forms and finally they took refuge behind 
legal obstacles which it was considered that we could not surmount. 
The legal obstacles have, however, been removed, and we have followed 
the only course likely to lead to definite results within a reasonable time. 
Had we again consulted the university we should again have had 
counter-proposals — correspondence over this matter and that, and then 
after great delay disagreement upon fundamentals. 

Those fundamentals we have embodied in the Bill and on these we 
are not prepared to yield. They are: — 

First . — The presence on t he Board of adequate representation of 
the various communities must be guaranteed. 

Secondly . — The Board must be largely autonomous and have com- 
plete control of all secondary school activities. 

Thirdly.-*— Such ultimate control over the Board's activities as is 
necessary must be exercised by Government. 

Assuming the acceptance of these principles, we are prepared to 
listen to criticisms of the details and other aspects of the Bill and to 
ensure that before the Select Committee starts its deliberations, an 
opportunity will be given to the universities to make such recom- 
mendations about the Bill as they think fit. Although we are asking 
the Assembly to constitute a Select Committee, we are also prepared 
immediately to circulate the Bill to the universities with a request to 
report before November of this year. The recommendations of the 
universities will then be considered by the Select Committee which will 
not commence its deliberations until after the date fixed for the receipt 
of the universities’ opinion. We know the opinion of the Calcutta 
University on the previously mentioned aspects of the Bill. We shall 
welcome theirs as well as Dacca University’s opinion (Dr. Xalinaksha 
Sanyal : Why not of the Government of Assam?) upon other aspects 
and upon the Bill as a whole. Sir, as you are aware, great publicity 
has been given to the opinions of those who are opposed to this legis- 
lation. A valued ex-colleague of mine has entered the controversy. 
In his statement as published in the papers, he admits the need for 
reform and the inefficiency of the present system. He admits the 
necessity for guaranteeing representation of my community, but he 
opposes the Bill on various grounds. I have already dealt with most 
of the points that he raises including the communal nature of the Bill 
and 'obviously this is no occasion for attempting to refute in detail the 
arguments of individuals. He, however, raises one point to which I 
must refer. He quotes the Sadler Commission as stating that 
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* reorganisation must have a strong movement of public opinion behind 

s it. He then goes on to say, ‘‘Has the Education Minister the solid 

moral support of the public behind him in favour of this Bill?’* May 
I ask, Sir, what constitutes a strong movement of public opinion? Is 
it the loud vocal efforts of one section of a minority community which 
has at its disposal the columns of certain newspapers? It is unfor- 
tunately true that there is a section of one community that hs prepared 
to go to any lengths to prevent changes. Their motives 1 will leave 
the House to judge. I claim, Sir, that there is a strong movement of 
public opinion behind this Bill, though that opinion mav not he heard 
or have the publicity that the Opposition voice exploits. The whole 
Muslim community, constituting more than half the population, almost 
the whole of Scheduled Caste community, and many Hindus — although 
they dare not express their opinions freeh — desire this reform. Is 

• Government to pay no heed to the wishes of this large majority of the 
population and instead to listen to the dictates of the clamorous few? 
Sir* it is true that we have not the solid moral support of nil. When 
vested interests have to he destroyed there will always he opposition — 
real and artificial— and if we were to await the coming of unanimity, 
we should wait for evei . That is of course what some desire, but our 
duty as a Government is clear. There can he no question that we have 
the majority of the country behind us in this reform and we shall do 
our duty. The Sadler Commission wrote their report when a 
bureaucratic Government not representative of the people was in 
charge, and they emphasized the fact that the will of the people should 
prevail. It is our intention to see that it does. I should not have 
raised this issue. Sir, had not m\ opponent* done so. My chief reasons 
are educational ones, hut if it is desired that discussion should centre 
round democratic considerations, we have as romplele an answer in that 

field as we ha\e in the educational one. 

• 

An article published in the newspa]>er this morning and contributed 
by the same author gives further criticisms of this Bill. From begin- 
ning to end, it is an attempt to prove that Government ‘s intentions are 
to exercise a direct controlling influence in secondary education. A 
so-called analysis of the constitution of the Ixuird and its committees 
is made and astounding conclusions drawn. The writer is an expert in 
financial and statistical matters. No one knows better than helloes 
how figures can be manipulated to prove any desired conclusions. But 
surely, Sir, never can greater ingenuity have been exercised than has 
been done in this case to prove the Machiavellian motives of Govern- 
ment. Listen to what assumptions have to be made in order to prove 
his contention. Instead of taking the existing personnel for the 
ex-officio posts, he assumes that they are indeterminate and later afgues 
that they will be under the influence of the Government. He assumes 
that even the Vice-Chancellors of the universities will not be imnartial. 
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but becau.se Government have some voice in their appointment, wijl, 
even on educational matters, be subservient to the wishes of Govern- 
ment. He assumes that all the nominated members — whether 
European, Hindu or Muslim — will have no minds of their own but vote 
as they are instructed. He assumes that no Muslim has an indepen- 
dent opinion. He assumes that all officials, even when placed upon 
authoritative bodies as educational experts, will prostitute their educa- 
tional opinions in obedience to the dictates of this Government. Could 
anything be more unjustified? These are the lengths to which our 
opponents have to go to find fault with the Bill. What is the logical 
conclusion of such a line of argument? If such reasons are valid, only 
one type of board will satisfy the author and remember that even he, 
Sir, admits that the present system is bad and that a board should be 
established. A board satisfying the conditions which our critics desire 
would have— 

(a ) a majority of Hindus including no officials, no nominated 
Hindus, and no Hindus such as Vice-('hancellorH who Owe 
their appointments to Government, although they might not 
he Government servants; 

(h) a minority consisting of all the Muslim members, all the Hindu 
officials, all the European officials, all the nominated Hindu 
or European members and ail Hindus who have any con- 
nection with Government, however remote. 

Sir, need I say more? The analysis that 1 have previously given is in 
no way rendered invalid by biassed criticisms such as I have described. 

Mr, 8PEAKER: You should finish it now. 

The Hon’ble Mr, A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, may I have a few 
minutes more? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I think it is better that you finish your speech. 
But >ou must try to finish by fi-40 when the House will be adjourned 
for prayer. After adjournment, 1 will call on Mr. Rai Chaudhuri to 
speak . 

c 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: All right, Sir. 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee is one of our chief critics. In order 
to arouse opposition he had made, what are for an ex-Vice-Chancellor 
and a responsible public man, some most extraordinary statements. I 
do not know whether his speeches are correctly reported in the papers, 
but as they have not been contradicted, I assume that the reports are 
accurate. 
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, Addressing the Calcutta teachers lie asserted, “some defects there 
may be, but they are due to a paucity of funds.” If this is true, why 
did the Sadler Commission say that the present system cannot be 
patched up and drastic reorganization is necessary? Why has the 
Calcutta University itself repeatedly agreed that some kind of board 
is desirable? We know that more money is needed, but why trv to 
deceive the teachers and the public into believing that additional fund is 
all that is required. Dr. Mookerjee is reported as having stated that 
“after the Bill had been in operation for two years all their .schools*, 
1 ,*>00 in number, would automatically be disaffiliated.” This, 
remember, was stated as an absolute fact and of course constituted to 
the teachers a threat ot economic disaster as a necessnn consequence 
of the passing of the Bill. Dr. Mookerjee knows as well .is any one 
that such a state of affairs will never come to pass. He knows that 
the board wilt* automatically renew affiliations to all institutions about 
which reports and inspections are not available. He knows that no 
satisfactory institution is in danger of disaffiliation. He also knows. 
Sir, and 1 ask members to note this particularly, that the university 
itself in a report which he signed included this particular clause in their 
own Bill (ioxerument have adopted the period of time which ihe 
uni\eisity and Dr Mookerjee recommended, during which existing 
schools should enjoy, unquestioned, their present affiliation. He now 
uses i his aspect of the Bill in a public speech as a device for inflaming 
passions against Government. But, Sir. the most astounding part is 
still to c(»ine. 

Having in this speech produced no reasoned statement such as one 
might ha\e expected from a reputed educationist , showing why the Bill 
is unacceptable, hut merely having made assertions which cannot he sub- 
stantiated. he makes the extraordinary assertion t hat even if the Bill 
becomes law, they will not obey it. and he goes on to detail methods 
by which they will oppose it. I do not know whether many members 
of the Assembly have read that speech; if so. it must have given them, 
as it gave me, great sorrow. For an ex- Vice-Chancellor, a prominent 
member of this Assembly, h member of the Syndicate and a bearer of a 
revered name to indulge with so little reason in such extravagant threats 
is a matter of great regret. 1 can only assume that having to result 
to such threats is an indication of the lack of real arguments for oppos- 
ing the measure and that the thought of possible diminished power of 
the university has temporarily deprived that distinguished member of 
the Assembly of his powers of detached and impartial reasoning. 

Another argument that has been raised is the one that the Bill 
should be dropped as it is controversial and during tbe war controversy 
should be waived. Could anything reveal the paucity of real argument 
against the legislation than this? I shall not waste time dilating 
upon this, Sir, but w^ll merely say that while Government cau promote 
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any kind of legislation that is constructive and necessary for the welfare 
of its people, it will go forward with such legislation provided that such 
contributions as it can make to the successful prosecution of the wai 
are not thereby prejudiced. I cannot find any direction in which the 
introduction of this Bill makes more difficult the progress of Bengal’s 
efforts to assist in the war. 

And now, Sii, I have come to the end of the detailed discussion of 
the Bill itself. I have tried to present the relevant facts a 9 dis- 
passionately as possible and to avoid statements likely to wound the 
feelings of those who may oppose me. It has of course been necessary 
for me, in order to acquaint members with what has taken place, to 
refer to differences of opinion and to point out why we demand certain 
changes. In doing so I have tried to avoid using language likely to 
give offence. It would have been easy for me to attack and to attack 
bitterly those, whether they were within Government or outside 
Government, who have been responsible for the perpetuation of the 
admittedly inefficient and unsatisfactory system of present control. 
That system excluded my community and others from having an 
effective voice, and I might justifiably have expressed hitter resentment 
of this. But it is not merely to give an effective representation to 
any community — however just the claim to such representation may 
he — that 1 have brought forward this Bill. The inefficient secondary 
education available in this province is one of the main causes of our 
comparatively slow progress. Thirty years ago Bengal was foremost 
among India’s provinces in providing leaders in all realms of human 
activities. Politicians, scholars, authors and Government servants — 
amongst these many Bengalis were to he found. That has changed. 
1 do not grudge the other provinces their advance, hut I sorrow at the 
fact that our progress has been slower, much slower, than theirs. The 
records of the Public Services Examinations of the last 20 years reveal 
how ill-prepared and unsuccessful have been our students. It is no use 
finding excuses and refusing to face the facts. Competent educationists 
ascribe this iu part, and I see no reason to differ from them, to the 
unsatisfactory nature of our secondary schools. University teachers 
complain of the quality of the students entering the universities. 
Employers have no use for the ordinary product of the high school. 
We have as many high schools in this province us in the rest of India, 
hut their equipment aid work leave much to be desired. Other 
provinces have middle schools better equipped than are our high 
schools. For twenty years now the unsatisfactory nature of our 
schools has stood revealed. Each year that has passed has seen 
thousands of able young people passed through a machine that is out 
of date and incapable of lifting most of them above a monotonous low 
level* of uninspired mediocrity. All honour to the few who have by 
their genius risen out of this mediocrity. I am not so foolish as to 
believq that the inefficient secondary system is the sole reason why so 
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m many of our educated people see little in the future gave unemployment 
And despair. But I do say that a more efficient system would have 
given them a better chance and have enabled the province still to lead 
the country. In pleading for reform 1 am appealing to members lo 
rise above the bitter controversies of political differences and consider 
this issue from the point of view of national welfare. 

If vested interests be in the way of national improvement they must 

go- 
lf individual prestige stands in the way of national progress it 
must be sacrificed. 

If past traditions slow down the evolution of a more enlightened 
and efficient control, they must be thrown away. 

We are witnessing to-day, Sir, a practical demonstration of how 
educational influences can mould entire nations iuto predetermined 
patterns. I do not wish to follow those patterns, but I desire to give 
to my country a wholesome educational scheme which will make 
possible the turning out of men and women equipped for the struggle 
for existence in such a manner that they have a reasonable chance of 
winning for themselves and their country happiuess and prosperity. 

1 have no illusions as to the difficulty of transforming the present 
ineffective secondary education into a vital inspiring process. I do 
not claim that this is a perfect Bill. I do not even claim that the 
establishment of this board will guarantee the results we desire. 
Wise administration — more adequate funds — devoted service both 
within the schools and outside — and above all co-operation from all 
who love their country and their people — these are essential over a long 
period of time before we shall be even partly satisfied. But I do claim, 
Sir, that we are replacing a system in which progress is impossible by 
one in which the requisite progress can be made. I ask the co-opera- 
tion* of all members of this Legislature in passing into law with such 
amendments as we may consider necessary this much needed reform. 

I ask the co-operation ot the people of this province, wdien the board 
is established, in working it so that Beugali children shall have educa- 
tional facilities and training worthy of their capacity and their aspira- 
tions. 

We have no right to withhold from any child that which is its 
legitimate birthright, namely, the best possible education •com- 
mensurate with its ability. We may have sharp differences of opinion 
about certain features of this Bill, but once the points about which we 
differ are decided, there is no room for dissension in the putting into 
practice of the main principles. 

The educational welfare of our land, the happiness of its people, 
and the future of its children claim unity in this constructive work. A 

cry comes from the children — the children of the soil, the children of 

* 
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the artisan, the children of the shopkeeper and the children of the palace, 
and it come-* to us not as Muslims, not as Hindus not as Christians or 
Buddhists, hut as lovers of Bengal. The cry calls for a better chance. 
Let us strive to give it to them. 

(At this stage the House was adjourned for 20 minutes.) 

( After adjournment.) 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: 1 beg to move by way of 
amendment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose or eliciting 
opinion thereon by the Hist December, 15)40. 

Sir, the llon'ble the Chief Minister and the Minister for Education 
lias pleaded lor a dispassionate consideration of the blessed Bill that 
be has brought forward before the Assembly . Everybody desires that 
educational problems should be discussed us dispassionately as possible. 
But the lion' hie Minister ought to realise that it is difficult for a 
victim to be dispassionate before a would-be murderer approaching 
with a gleaming knife. That is, Sir, after all the feeling with which 
t fie Bill that he has just proposed to refer to Select Committee i8 
regarded by all educationists in this country. The llon'ble Minister 
has quoted the Sadler Report in justification of the Bill that he has 
brought forward. Now, Sir, the very chapter of the report which 
deals with the reform of secondary education and which proposes the 
new authority that should be constituted to regulate secondary educa- 
tion in this province starts with this paragraph: — 

“Those who have at heart the welfare of Bengal and wish the 
whole community to advance in unity of purpose and in 
economic power feel strongly t hut the country needs more 
and better education” 

I emphasise the words “more" ami “better”. 

“and that no boys and girls should be shut out, either by the 
struitened means of their parents or by t lie remoteness of 
their homes, from access to the training which is best 
adapted to their capacity and designed to prepare them most 
suitably for citizenship and livelihood.” 

It would he better to express their view’s they observed in the follow- 
ing words : — 

“To improve education while at the same time making it more 
accessible ; to adapt it to the needs of modern industry while 
at the same time guarding the needs of liberal culture; to 
raise the standards of university training while at the same 
time excluding none who should prove their competence 
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to profit by it. Such a policy would be both wise and 
lucrative, a good investment and the fulfilment of a public 
trust.*’ 

Now, Sir, while such are the sentiments with which the Sadler 
Commission began its report on the secondary education system of the 
province and ushered t lie recommendations in respect of it* improve- 
ment. the Chief Minister standing here this afternoon has declared that 
a dangerous situation has arisen in the country evidently on account of 
the multiplication of the schools. Because in Bengal there an* now 
about 1 ,4t)U high schools and 2,100 middle schools, t beret ore in his 
opinion a dangerous situation has arisen, and secondary education of this 
province cannot he allowed to run on Mich expanding lines. Now, Sir, 
what was the number of schools when the Sadler Commission reported Y 
You know, Sir, that the Sadler Commission reported in 1919 and in the 
quinquennial year next following, i.e., 1921-22, there were STS high 
English schools, 1,4(>8 middle English schools, and 217 middle verna- 
cular schools. But, Sir, what is the position now ? There are now in 
the estimate of the Ilon’ble the Chief Minister about 1 .400 high school* 
in this province, that is, the number of high schools has increased 
by do per cent, when the number of students has also increased from 

1.91.000 to O. dO, 000, yet tins do per cent, increase in high schools is 
considered a movement of secondary education on “dangerous’’ lines. 
Then, Sir, the number ot middle schools was about 1,700 when the* 
Sadler Commission reported, and the number of middle schools now is 

2.000 or 2,100 when the number of students have also increased by 
about Id, 000 and that again is another “dangerous current” on* 
which secondary education is “drifting” in this province. Sir, one- 
forgets ami forgets very convenient 1> the reasons lor such expansion, 
but it is unpardonable on tin* pail i*f an Education Minister of t h i *- 
province not to know exactly the lie of tin* land so far us the position of 
secondary education in this province is concerned. There are now 
admittedly ‘1,400 to d.dOO secondary schools in this pr o\inre lint 
it will he asked what is the number ul pupils on tin* roll!"' Some (f 
lakhs which work out to about 170 students per seiondary vhool. 
Why is the number so lew ? It is because of the fact that two-thirds 
of the high schools are located not in urban areas but in rural areas and 
because 90 per cent, of the middle .school* also are located no^ in 
advanced urban areas but in rural areas — rural areas not as densely 
populated as areas in an industrial country are expected to be - rural 
areas again which have not the facilities of communication like those 
in advanced countries — rural areas cut up by rivers and canals and 
served oply by primitive means ot communication. But it is because 
they are mostly situated in such rural area* that it has been posable 
for Bengal to attract even the rural folk to the secondary education 
system of the province. Therefore, as one of those Bengalees who** 
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take pride in the advancement of higher education in this province, I 
for myself do not regret it, on the contrary consider it a matter of bless- 
ing that there are so many secondary schools in this province. Sir, 
let me reler to the question of secondary schools in other provinces 
and land*? You are aware, Sir, that no other province in India can 
compete with Bengal in the matter of secondary education. I ask, is 
the secondary school system more widespread even in those fourtunate 
countries where it is largely supported by local rates and heavily 
subsidised by the national exchequer!'’' Take for instance England. 
What is the position there? There are at the present moment 1,700 
and odd secondary schools in England, certified as efficient or enjoying 
grant, catering to the needs of about lakhs students, and will it be 
believed that about oO per cent, of the schools there, even on the 
grant list, have on their rolls less than JJ00 boys? Can it be said, Sir, 
that all the schools are justified there if onl\ the number of pupils be 
taken into account? In England, Sir, there are also many schools not 
recognised by the Board of Education there either as efficient or 
deserving of grunt, and those schools also cater for a large number of 
boys there. That being the case, Sir, how can the expansion of that 
secondary school system here in Bengal alone be a matter of regret to 
any person except to one who desires to check the development of 
education I for myself cannot understand. 

Now, Sir, the Hon’ble Minister further regrets that secondary 
education in this province is very little controlled. In fact, be goes a 
step further. The Statement of Objects and Reasons of this Bill opens 
'with the remark t hat “Seeondan education in Bengal is at present 
uncontrolled.’' Sir, nothing can be farther from truth. That such 
a statement could be inserted in the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
of a Bill propounded by the Education Minister of this province was 
quite unthinkable. You are aware, Sir, that nearly half, that is 5 out 
of 11 of the hit»h schools of this province are aided schools and you are 
further aware under what circumstances those schools have to be 
carried on. They have to be managed by managing committees 
approved by the District Magistrates. Then, Sir, on the managing 
committee room has to be found for a nominee of the Education Depart- 
ment. Then, again, they have to submit to close inspection. So far 
as aid is concerned, the aid can only be secured by giving a written 
undertaking to the effect that such and such expenditure will be 
incurred ami such and such scales of expenditure will be maintained. 
Then again. Sir, so far as curriculum is concerned, it is prescribed and 
fixed h\ the authorities and it h&9 to be followed if the grant-in-aid has 
not got to go. If the text-books of the two topmost classes are 
prescribed by the university, the text-books of all the other forms have 
to be selected out of a list approved and recommended by the Educa- 
tion Department, And still. Sir, it is pretended that secondary educa- 
tion in Bengal is not controlled at all. Yes, it is not controlled to the 
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extini of the department exercising the power of life and death over 
these schools. That may be the case; otherwise, to say that secondary 
education is not controlled is an unmitigated nonsense, if not, false- 
hood. What about the other schools I shall be asked — schools that 
do not get Government aid? But, are they really uncontrolled — at 
any rate, academically? No. They are not uncontrolled. In this 
connection, Sir, let me refer to an expert opinion, to the opinion of an 
educationist of experience — not of a person that blooms into an educa- 
tionist overnight. I am referring here to the book that has been 
written by Mr. Mayliew, named “Education of India 1 ' 
Mr. Mayhew was the Director of Public Instruction in the Central 
Provinces and in his book he wrote about the official control of education 
in this country thus: — 

‘‘Education in India from 1854 has meant a system of schools, 
colleages and examinations ultimately controlled by the 
Government. The class under private management, 
missions, local committees or private proprietors has 
depended on t he Government either for grant-in-aid which 
gives financial security and recognition which ultimately 
qualifies their students for examinations and Government 
service or for recognition alone. Regular inspect inn and 
submission to rules and regulations governing the 
curriculum, text-books and all details of organization and 
equipment have been the conditions of such support and 
recognition. It is true that Provincial Governments have 
delegated to universities in varying measure control or 
partial control of higher education by charging them with 
the framing of curricula and rules or the recognition of 
high schools or with both these tasks. But these univer- 
sities have been the creation of the Government with 
governing bodies constituted and controlled by Govern- 
ment. aware always of the Government policy as declared by 
officials in their governing bodies and working always with 
the possibility of a Government veto on their proposed 
regulations. The ultimate power of the Government to take 
away what is given has always been recognised. ” 


This is the opinion of Mr. Mayhew expressed years ago abo^t the 
control of education in this country. Then, Sir, so far as the Auxiliary 
Committee of the Statutory Commission is concerned, they say that 
“the effective control of Government over secondary education is in no 
way limited even by the j towers possessed by local bodies/’ Sir, it is 
only lately that it has been the subject matter of official propaganda 
that secondary’ education in this country is absolutely uncontjolled. 
But, Sir, even in the Government reporta published a few years back 
you will find admissions to the effect that the high school* are sufficiently 
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controlled. You will find it stated in the Eighth Quinquennial Review 
(1927-32) on the Progress of Education in Bengal, that: — 

“The (University) School Code lays down rules for the management 
of non -Government high schools and affords a common basis 
for the department and the university to act jointly in the 
control of high schools.” 


While such is the administrative control exercised over the high 
schools, the position regarding academic control not simply of the 
university but of the Government is summed up in that quinquennial 
report thus: — 

“Government prescribes the syllabus and text-books for all classes 
except the top classes of high schools. The university 
syllabus and text-books are followed in these classes. The 
unaided schools are expected to adopt and, in fact, do largely 
adopt the departmental curricula and text-books, and the 
rules for admission, withdrawal, promotion and examina- 
tion. The fear of forfeiting the scholarship and examination 
privileges secures compliance with the departmental rules.” 

Such is the observation that you will find not in any non-official writ- 
ings, but in a recent quinquennial review on the progress of education 
in Bengal published l>\ the Government themselves. 

Now, Sir, what again is tin* other justification of this Bill? It is 
stuted in the Statement of Objects and Reasons that expansion has 
taken place in an unplanned manner and has been rapid. Sir, why 
bus the expansion taken place in an unplanned manner? It is simply 
because of the tact that the secondary education system in this province 
is not a Government creation. It is the creation of local need and of 
non-official enterprise, and it has been built up by voluntary contribu- 
tions from the public and not by any substantial contributions either 
from the Government exchequer or from any local authority. That, 
too, was admitted by the Interim Report of the Simon Commission. 
In describing the various sources which contribute to the expenditure 
on secondary education they observed: “The proportion contributed 
by Government funds has increased in other provinces and in Madras 
and the Punjab it has been more than doubled within the last ten years. 
In the United Provinces and Assam about half the total cost of secondary 
education is now met from Government funds. On the other hand , 
fees in Bengal bear almost two-thirds of the cost; in Madras and Bombay 
half, in the United Provinces, Burma and Central Provinces only a 
little over one-fourth. Fees meet 63*9 per cent, of the total cost in 
Bengal and only 26*20 per cent, in the Central Provinces.” And, Sir, 
the Bengal Government’s contribution towards the total expenditure on 
secondary education has proportionately speaking further declined since 
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the report of the Simon Commission. On referring to the latest quin- 
quennial review, you will find that it dwindled from Rs. 12,52,506 
towards a total expenditure of Rs. 84,90.022 on secondary schools for 
boys in 1921-22 to Rs. 17,63,391 when the total expenditure rose to 
Rs. 1,38,47,606 in 1936-37. So far as the sum total of Government, 
Municipal and District Board contributions is concerned, the proportion 
has dwindled from 18 3 per cent, in 1921-22 to 15*8 per rent, in 1936-37 
and to 15*3 per cent, in 1937-38. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (of Dacca): What about the Government 
grant ? 

Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI : This is the ( tovernment 
contribution to the whole hill of secondary education expenditure for 
the hoys of this province. It includes expenditure on Go\erument. 
schools as well as on aided schools for hoys. Mr. Fazlur Ituhmun ought 
to know that, as he is connected with u university. 

T^hen, Sir, Government propose to plan and develop secondary educa- 
tion in this province In enacting the Bill before us and by contributing 
the magnificent sum of B.s. 25 lakhs to the funds of the proposed 
Secondary Education Board. What do the Government now contribute 
as aid to the non-Govcrninent second an schools of the province wttius 
the madrassahs? Well, Sir, th*\\ contribute Hs. 17,77,000, that is about 
18 lakhs and if >ou take the contribution to the madrassahs into account 
you will find that almost the same amount which the Government are 
budgeting now for direct grants will he placed at tin* disposal of the 
Secondary Education Board, and we are asked in all seriousness to 
believe that thi-s will go to improve and develop secondary education 
in this province. What is the total hill of expenditure of non-Go\ern- 
ment secondary schools of the province? So far as it appears from 
the latest department report for 1937-38 it is about Us. 162 lakhs, it 
must have risen to 175 lakhs by now and it is proposed to develop all 
the schools included in this programme by an insignificant grant, of 
Rs. 25 lakhs annually to the Secondary Education Board. Sir, if any- 
thing was sufficient to prove the insincerity of the whole scheme the fund 
that was going to be provided for the Secondary Education Board would 
go to prove that. (A voice from the Coalition Bench: “What about 
Caste Hindus?) It is the Caste Hindus who have built up by their 
life blood all these schools and you dare enquire what about the Ctftite 
Hindus! (Mr. Fazixr Raiiman of Dacca: At the cost of poor 
peasants of Bengal!) Where do the poor peasants of Bengal come in? 
The schools are being run by the fees of the students and by voluntary 
contributions from private sources and not from any of the poor peasants 
of Bengal that do not receive their education in them. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (of Dacca): Your income is derived from 
poor peasants. 
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Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: Now, Sir, I come to 
the other provisions of the Bill. The Hon’ble the Chief Minister quoted 
the recommendations of the Sadler Commission in all reverence. There 
were two conditions precedent conceived by the Commission to the 
introduction of such a Bill, but the Chief Minister omitted to mention 
one while he mentioned the other only. The Commission observed: 
“Such a reorganisation is impossible except on two conditions. It must 
have behind it a strong movement of public opinion and it must be 
accompanied by greatly increased expenditure from public funds. ” 
The Chief Minister omitted the latter portion and only made mention of 
the first. In his opinion there is a strong movement of public opinion 
behind it when there is a majority of members here to support him. 
But what should be the nature of the public opinion as conceived by the 
Commission 'i It has been explained by the Commission thus: “We 
would emphasise the need for a reconstruction of the existing system of 
educational administration upon lines which will encourage public 
opinion to co-operate more closely with the Government and will enable 
consideration to be given to the needs of national education as a whole” 
— not merely shouts of “Ayes” in this Chamber but active co-operation 
of all sections of the people to satisfy the needs of the nation as a whole. 
In other words, they exacted that the Secondary Kdueation Board 
scheme should be such as would enlist the active co-operation of the 
people as a whole. But, Sir, we find these preliminary conditions have 
nut been fulfilled, and so far as the present Secondary Education Bill 
is concerned, it ought to be discarded when these preliminary conditions 
are not going to be satisfied. 

Then, again, the Hon’ble the Chief Minister referred to the com- 
position of the Secondary Education Board, and in describing the 
composition of the Board, he drew our attention to the facts that 
interests have l>een reconciled and so much Muslim representations 
have been given, and so much Hindu representations have been pro- 
vided for and such other things. But, that is not the point, Sir.* The 
point is whether the Ihiard proponed in the Bill is really going to he 
an autonomous Board free from the control of the Government. It is 
not going to be such a Board. You will see. Sir, that out of 50 persons 
who will go to compose the Board, 14 will be nominated by Govern- 
ment, and there will be one appointed President, who of course in the 
opinion of the Hon’hle Chief Minister cannot be described as an official, 
huh Sir, the term official as defined by the Sadler Commission should 
mean one who draws salary from the Government. Now this will be a 
salaried appointment, and therefore he will he an official as the" Sadler 
Commission understood the term official to be. Then you will find that 
9 M.L.Cs. and M.L.As. will he elected by the Legislature as a whole, 
that is by the majority party. That is how the dice ore loaded and 
loaded heavily in favour of the Government. There will be besides the 
15 nominated members and 9 M.L.As. and M.L.Cs., ten ex-officio 
members of whom eight will be salaried officers of the Goveramanf 
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T,hu« the majority of the members of the Board will be either appointed 
by the Government or nominated by the Government or members who 
will look up to the Government for patronage or support. 

(At this stage the blue light lit up.) 

May I have a few minutes more. Sir? 


Mr. 8PEAKER: You may have five minutes more. 


Rai HARENDRA NATH CHAUDHURI: Thank you. Sir I 
shall refer now to the constitution of the proposed Executive Council. 
The Executive Council will he composed of 14 members, and of the 
14 members (i will In 1 c.r-ofhcii) members, ‘2 Inspectors, j.r., officials, 
8 representatives of the Calcutta V niversity, 'J representatives of t lie 
Dacca University and 1 Scheduled Caste. Thus of the 14 members ut 
least 8 will be members under the control of Government. And so far 
as Hie representatives of the Calcutta University and those of the Dacca 
University are concerned, will they be elected by the respective univer- 
sities? No. They will be representatives of the Calcutta University 
elected by the blessed Board and not by the Senate of the Calcutta 
University. Similarly, representative of the Dacca University will he 
elected by the Board. Cot me read out the relevant suh-elauses : “three 
members of the Board, to be elected by the Board fnmi among the 
representatives of the University of Calcutta . . ” and "two persons, 

normally resident in Calcutta as defined in clause (11) of section d of 
the Calcutta Municipal Act, 11CN1, to be elected by the Board as 
representatives of the University of Dacca ' 

Sir, such is the Executive Council that is going to execute the policy 
of the proposed Secondary Education Board in the matter of the 
development of the system of secondary education in this province — 
a creation of non-official enterprise in the main. Our complaint is not 
so much that on the Board or on the Executive Council they are going 
to have so many Muslim members or so many Hindu members, as that 
these are going to be definitely political bodies, and the whole of the 
non-Govern merit part of the secondary education in the province is 
going to l>e committed to the charge of a political hod.v and not to the 
care of the educationists of the province. That is our main grievance. 

Again, Sir, you will remember that m> far as the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board was concerned, the Sadler Commission recommended that it 
would have certain other onerous duties to perform and Thus recom- 
mended that the Government schools should also come under the 
administration of the Board. But what is the precious scheme that has 
been drawn up by the Government about the functions of the Secondary 
Education Board? Well, the Government schools are not certainly 
going to be deprovinctglised and administered by the Board. Then, Sir, 
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the Sadler Commission recommended that the Inspectorate should be 
under the Secondary Education Board. But are the Government going 
to place the Inspectorate under the Secondary Education Board either? 
No. This is how they are going to respect the wishes of the Sadler 
Commission. 

Then, Sir, what did the Sadler Commission think of the prospective 
development of secondary education, and what did they think of the 
necessary expenditure? They candidly observed that mere allegations 
of inefficiency will not do the miracle hut “If the system of secondary 
education in Bengal is to be made thoroughly efficient, an annual 
expenditure, over and above fees, of not less than 11s. 150 lakhs, will 
have to he undertaken in the future” and. Sir, our Government is going 
to provide Ks. 25 lakhs in the sacred names of efficiency and of the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commission. Not only that. The 
Sadler Commission also recommended: “Even as things are, real 
improvements might be brought about by judicious changes in the 
curriculum, by helpful stipei vision and advice, and by a reduction in 
the emphasis laid upon mere examination success. But far more than 
this is neeessan, even from the outset. Sufficient funds should be 
available to make it possible to giu* granN-in-aid to all the existing 
schools, and to set on foot a superannuation scheme for teachers.” 

(At this stage the red light lit up.) 

1 shall take one more minute, Sir. Government is now giving grunts- 
in-aid to five out of eleven high schools at the rate of Ks. 1M0 or L so 
per school, flow it will be possible lor the Secondary Education Board 
to provide grants-in-aid for all the existing schools with Its. 25 lakhs 
placed at their disposal 1 cannot understand. The proposed scheme is 
all bunkum and nothing else. 

Point of order. 

Mr. ABDUR RAHMAN 8IDDIQI: On a point of order. Sir. The 
honourable member who has just sat down began his speech with the 
word “nonsense” and later on finished it with the word “bunkum”. 
Is that relevant, Sir? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: 1 do not see any personal reflection in it, and I 
have seen rulings to the same effect elsewhere. (Cheers from the 
Con'gress benches.) If it had been in the nature of a personal reflec- 
tion, I would uot have allowed it. But as he has said, he spoke in 
that way on the Bill itself, and as such I do not think that it is 
irrelevant. 

Mr. ABDUL HAKEEM: Mr. Speaker, Sir, it goes without saying 
that* the dual control of secondary education is an impediment to the 
healthy progress of secondary education in this country, which is the 
crying need of the people at large. It was expected on that ground 
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that a Bill in proper form with ample opportunities might be forth- 
coming before the people of Bengal so that better efforts might be made 
for the advancement and expansion of secondary education throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. Unfortunately, however, the 
Bill in its present form does not conform to the standard expected of e 
Bill of this nature, and worthy of a popular Government. 

Sir, I am not looking at it from any higher level than the level of 
poor Muslims (Cries of “Ah ! ah V* from Coalition benches) who have, 
most of all, to benefit by the provisions of the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill. Sir, while I was referring to the poor Muslims of 
this country there were cries of “Ah! ah!” from the Coalition benches, 
as if they have the absolute monopoly of sympathy for the Muslim 
masses. For the time being, the\ are no doubt the custodians of 
the Muslims of Bengal, and by means of an artificial majority carry 
the day, but that will not do in the long run. I know that it is not 
a very safe thing to rely upon the supposed favours of a parly in 
power. AVitli the change of circumstances, the party in power may 
also change and the whole thing may be changed at the instance of 
the new* party installed on the “gadi.” The Bill which has come in 
its present form may by a future Bill be mutilated and mangled at 
tbe hands of other people who ma\ be bestriding t lit* Trcnsun benches. 
Therefore, why should we not look at these things from a purely 
educational point of view' based on eternal principles free from the 
party politics of the day with the beneficent object of propagation 
and development of education in the countryside ? 

Now’, Sir, I cannot resist the temptation of referring to the 
proverb of a mountain producing a mouse! In this particular 
instance, however, the mountain of Provincial Autonomy has produced 
a hydra-headed monster! Powers of a giant have been given to kill, 
to throttle the existing schools without the Guardian Angel's benedic- 
tion *to foster and develop these and yet unborn institutions. 

Sir, what is the crying need of the country purely from the Muslim 
point of view? It is that there should be a larger number of institu- 
tions in this country to carry the torch of education down to the very 
door of rank and file, all and sundry, but if we look to the provisions 
of this Bill, do we find any scope, any scheme, any guarantee for the 
fullsome grow’th of any institution at the instance of Government or 
at the instance of any private enterprise? Nothing of the kind. We 
are going to have only wide and rigid control over these institutions 
to clip their wings which is no less a tragedy than clipping an 
Angel’s wings. And this wide control and wild regulation will defeat 
the pious object of the Bill in the ultimate run of things. I am 
afraid, a large number of private schools will l»e closed down t a* n 
result of this Bill. There is no provision in the Bill to help any 
private enterprise to start any new schools in backward and neglected 
areas. 
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Now, so far as secondary education is concerned, what are the 
essential things we have got to take into account? First of all, there* 
must be quite a large number of schools — a network of schools all 
over the country in keeping with the saying that school masters are 
abroad. The second thing is that there must be an ever increasing 
number of school -going public to receive education. Thirdly, there 
must be an efficient managing committee to devise ways and means 
for the provision of an ever widening field of opportunities and 
facilities. Fourthly, there must be an efficient and sufficient staff 
to builds the manhood of the country. If we look at this Bill from 
these points of view, what do we find? Merely supervising and 
controlling agencies, “with rule and line” to see the decline and fall 
of schools. What steps an* you taking so that there may rise schools 
after schools for the intellectual regeneration of the masses? 

Sir, another aspect of the thing comes into prominence in this 
behalf. The Bill intends to exercise control over all the existing 
schools of specified denominations. Now, there are Government- 
managed zilla schools and Government-aided private schools. There 
are also a \ast number of private schools run and financed exclusively by 
private enterprise. Some of them arc monuments of patriotism and 
philanthropy. But the Government are going to exercise the same 
amount of control over all sorts of existing schools to the same 
limitless extent. Government give the lion’s share of the money at 
their disposal to Government schools, but what is the corresponding 
benefit that the privately-managed institutions receive from Govern- 
ment that want to bring them under domination? Go\ eminent will 
control them, fetter them, chastise them, punish them, but will not 
give them anything to live and prosper up to the mark. I understand 
the psychology of the Muslim members of the Coalition Benches. It 
is clear that with the operation of the Secondary Education Bill, they 
will have some more members on the managing committees of private 
schools, Nome condition will be laid down that unless they take so 
many Muslim members on the managing committees, their schools will 
not he affiliated. But mere membership of the committee of manage- 
ment will not go to foster and promote the cause of Muslim education 
in Bengal. It may give us a phantom. It will not give us any 
substance. 

Sir, there is still another tiling of which they are cognisant. It 
is this. So far as the Publication Committee is concerned, the Muslim 
authors expect to have a large number of their books recommended 
for study in schools, I know, so far they have been a neglected lot. 
These “mute inglorious Miltons” will have new possibilities, and 
some* money will go to them through this channel. Sir, even that 
will not do. The real crucial question is elsewhere and the members 
opposite are unfortunately in colossal ignorance^of that aspect of tho 
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thing. Have they ever taken statistics of the existing schools in 
Bengal which are run and financed by Muslims? The; scanty 
number will henceforth dwindle into nothingness under the proposed 
new dispensation. The Bill when passed into an Act will operate 
as a setback to Muslim private enterprise in this respect. If Govern- 
ment want to exercise beneficent control over these schools, they may 
be pleased to provincialise all schools to vitalize and energize them 
in the new light. So far there has been the cry for deprovineiulisa- 
lion of Government schools, but let us now raise the cry that Govern- 
ment should provincialise all schools so that all schools may come 
under the same fostering care and protective wings of Government ! 

Then, Sir, as I have already said, I am not opposed to a Bill in 
the proper form framed with vision and imagination which will, 
really and truly, promote the growth of secondary education in our 
country. But. Sir, 1 am opposed to the framework of tlx* Bill as 
introduced in this House. In this connection, if I may remind the 
House of a momentous utterance of a British statesman, uttered in the 
House to which we all owe allegiance, namely, the Mother of 
Parliaments — the British Parliament — and it I can compare small 
things witli great, 1 should say that this Bill is “tar too wooden, far 
too iron, far too inelastic and far too ante-diluvion to subserve its 
avowed purpose in these days ot deinornrcy. r lo think ot a well- 
finished, ornamental superstructure, and forget to lay a Inundation, 
broad and wide and deep enough, is a fool’s philosophy. It we look 
at the constitution of the Board, we find that nomination runs wild. 
At every step, there is nomination ami nomination and nomination ! 
It seems to have become the order of the day. Is ven when election 
comes, it comes in masquerade. “Nomination is tlx* shibboleth of 
Government and we are opposed to it. I know' that there is nobody 
on earth who will grudge the Muslims in these days a larger share 
and a larger representation than hitherto enjoyed in any body. 
(Mr. Abdul Wait in Kiun : This is news to us!) Yes, it is news 
to you because you are accustomed to know other news and echo your 
master’s voice in season and out of season. Anyway, the whole 
situation is that if any people on earth would object to a larger share 
of representation from the Muslim side, >ou have got the key of the 
position, and by dint of the AUadin's lamp, can overnight 
metamorphose things according to your own will. But before yc*i do 
that, please remember how many Muslim boys attend privately- 
managed schools and how many Muslim boys attend Government- 
managed schools and what fraction of the Muslim population in the 
country you represent here. The touch of "a magic wand M may not 
convert teeming millions, steeped in the darkness of ignorance, into 
educated classes as a result of mere controlling from oufside. 
However, I was referring to the constitution. It strikes me first of 
all that in order to abolish the dual control that has been in e^stenco 
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we need a change in the controlling authority of secondary schools 

in Bengal. But what is the position? First of all there will be the 
university, secondly there will be the inspecting officers under the 
Director of Public Instruction of the Government of Bengal, and 
thirdly there will be this proposed new Board. Therefore, from dual 
control we jump to triple control. 

(Here the member reached his time-limit but was allowed to speak 
for two minutes more.) 

Therefore, so far as the constitution of the Board and the other 
committees under t lie Board are concerned, the one thing to which 
I find objection is the presence of European members, the representa- 
tives of the European community, the representatives of European 
schools. I do not understand this. The European schools are 
managed and protected under statutory provisions. They have got 
nothing to do with the secondary education of our country. Why 
should they be on the Board? Then, Sir, if we refer to the Sadler 
Commission’s report we find that it was contemplated that there should 
be an autonomous and independent Board for the control of post- 
primary and intermediate stages. I do not understand why should 
the Hon ble Chief Minister slop short and neglect to include inter- 
mediate stages under tin* provisions of this Bill. As far as I see, if 
efficient schools in Bengal are permitted to open intermediate classes 
in their schools, higher education will be brought to the door of the 
rural people. Therefore, T suggest that if this Bill has got any 
chance of being reshaped, there will be inclusion of intermediate 
stages in this Bill. But, Sir, while passing on to other things I do 
not remain oblivious of the most outrageous provision in this Bill, 
viz., the provision which automatically disaffiliates all existing schools 
after a period ot two years. I think it is absolutely monstrous. A 

school which has been in existence for half a century and has had a 

meritorious record, and whose outturn is very bright, even that institu- 
tion would be disaffiliated automatically at the end of two years after 

the provisions of the Bill come into operation. It is absolutely 

ridiculous that this rigid provision should be there. 

Then, Sir, a paltry sum of Rs. 25 lakhs has been placed at the 
disposal of the Board. I do not know how with this paltry sum the 
Board can cope with the situation in view of the further fact that a 
lion’s share will be consumed by the zilla schools. 

May, I now pass on to other things, viz., the most objectionable 
provision in the Bill again is the official isation of the whole show. 
We fxpected that there will be less official control, 

(Here the member reached bis time-limit but was allowed to finish 
his sentence.) « 
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. So far as I see, this Bill has been ill-conceived, and ill-founded 
and is an anachronism in the year 1940, and it will only bring in 
disaster. 

Mr. SPEAKERS I think it would not be possible for us to finish 
the discussion of this Bill by to-morrow. So there are two alterna- 
tives, viz., either to have an interval and take it up on Tuesday, or 
carry it on to Friday which is the da\ tor non-otficial resolutions. At 
the same time, I think it will he prohahh desirable to carry the debate 
from day to day till we finish. I would like to have the opinion of 
the Opposition. 

Mr. JOCE8H CHANDRA GUPTA: I think. Sir, it would be 
better to leave the non-otheial business on Friday as usual, and we 
will finish it on Tuesday. 

.Mr. 8PEAKER: That is all right. 


Adjournment. 


It being 7-oT p.m. — 

The House was adjourned till 4-lo p.m. on Thursday, the 22ud 
August, 1940, at the Assembly House. Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly assembled 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


The Assemuly met in the Assembly House, Calcutta, on Thursday, 
the 22nd August, 1940, at 4-45 p.m. 


Present: 

Mr. Speaker (the Hon'hle Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, c.i.e.) 
in the (/hair, 10 Hon hie Ministers and 214 members. * 


STARRED QUESTION 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Government aid to District Board and Private Industrial Institutions. 

*19®. Maulvi MANIRUDDIN AKHAND: (a) Will the Ilon’ble 
Minister in charge ot the Aginnlture ami Industries Department lie 
pleased to lay on the table a statement showing lor the present time 

(O the names ot Industrial Schools in the Province managed 
entirely at the cost of the Government; 

(it) the names of Industrial Schools receiving contribution from 
the Government ; and 

(lit) the amount oi annual contribution given to each school!*' 

• 

(5) Have the Government considered any scheme for contributing 
to Industrial Institutes started (1) by District Boards and (2) under 
private enterprise? 

MINISTER in charge of the AGRICULTURE and INDU8TRIE8 
DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin Khan): (a) A state- 
ment is plaeed on the Library table. 

(h) Yes. It is the policy of Government to stimulate technical 
and industrial education mainly by a system of grants-in-aid and funds 
are placed at the disposal of t he Director of Industries with a view to 
enable him to carry out the policy. 


Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERtlEE: From the list placed on 
the library table it appears that no contribution is being made Jto 



inatitntions like the All-India Village Industries Association, the Khadi 
Pratisthan and the All-India Spinners Association. So, will the 
Hon’ble Minister please state the reason why? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMI1UDDIN KHAN: These are amongst 

many other institutions which do not receive any subvention from 
Government ami the reason is simply paucity of funds. 

Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the llon’ble Minister please 
state why there is no such school in Howrah which is u very big 
industrial area? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: 1 do not know. Sir. 

Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the llon’ble Minister please 
state whether he will consider the desirability of having at least one 
well-equipped industrial school established in every district of Bengal? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: That is unfortunately 
not possible under the present financ ial condition of Government. 

Mr. DHIRENDRA NATH DATTA: Will the llon’ble Minister 
please tell us what contribution, if any, 1 j been made by Government 
to the schools mentioned in the statement in the current year? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: Sir, I think five indus- 
trial and technical institutions managed bv district boards receive 
grants from Government. These are — the Kashi Kishore technical 
School, MymciiMtigh ; the Klliot ’ieclmical School, Gomilla; the B. *). 
Technical School, Kajshahi ; tin* B. I*. 1 et hnical School, Burdwan j 
the Coronation Technical School, Khulna. 

Mr. DHIRENDRA NATH DATTA: Sir, I want to know what is 
the amount that is paid to them? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: 1 may say, Sir, that the 
amounts vary from Rs. 1.200 to Rs. 4,d00. 

• 

Dr. 8URE8H OHANDRA BANERJEE: Will the Hon’ble 
Minister please state whether the reason for not contributing anything 
to any of the institutions I mentioned above is simply paucity of funds 
or is there any political reason behiud it? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Why do you bring in “political reason” *when 
there is no mention of it in the answer of the Hon’ble Minister P I am 
$prry your question 4°^ no * arise. 
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Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the Hon’ble Minister please 
consider the desirability of starting an industrial school in Howrah 
at an early date? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: Sir, I shall be very 
glad if one could be started, but offhand I cannot say that one can be 
started 4n the near future. 

Mr. ANUKUL CHANDRA DA8: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state if Government has any scheme for industrial and technical 
education throughout Bengal? 

The Hon’ble Mr. TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: Sir, honourable members 
probably know that there is an Industrial Survey Committee sitting 
just now to consider this question of the industrial progress of the 
province. They an* now making a complete survey and as soon as their 
report is received, all these questions will be considered. 


Mr. 8PEAKER : As regards the remaining questions — Starred and 
IJnstarred — I am afraid it will not be possible to take them up to-day 
as Sir Nazimuddin is absent, having taken my permission. So those 
questions stand over till to-morrow. 

The Secretary will now read the message from the Upper House. 


Messages from the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Secretary then read the following messages received from the 
Bengal Legislative Council : — 

The Bengal Legislative Council at its meeting held on the 10th 
August, 1040, has agreed to the Bengal Jute Regulation (Amendment) 
Bill, 1040, without any amendments. 

The Bengal Legislative Council at its meeting held on the 19th 
August, 1040, agreed to the Bengal Revenue (Charged Expenditure) 
Bill, 1940, without any amendment. 

The concurrence of the Bengal Legislative Assembly be asked to the 
Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill. 19*19, as passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Council at its meeting held on the 14th August, 1940. 

Nr. SPEAKER: We will now resume discussion on the Secondary 
Education Bill. 
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GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Tlw Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940. 

Mr. PRAMATHA RANJAN THAKUR: Mr Speaker. Sir, I 
support the motion of my honourable frieml Rai Haremlra Nath 
Chaudhuri for circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting "public 
opinion. The Bill was published in the Official Gazette only the other 
day, and people outside the House could hurdU get any time to discuss 
the Bill and ventilate their opinion on it. It is true tlmt people 
interested in education have been thinking of constituting a Board to 
regulate secondary education in Bengal for tin* last 20 years, but the 
Bill which proposes to form such a Board has been brought before the 
House so suddenly that the people have no time to go through it from 
cover to cover. Sir, this is a Bill which vitally affects the Scheduled 
Castes of Bengal so far as their education is concerned. Since the 
Bill was published, I had occasion to meet some of the leaders of the 
Scheduled Caste community, and I came to know from them that t he 
Scheduled Castes could not support the Bill as their representation on 
the proposed Board, Executive Council, and the various committees wus 
absolutely inadequate and the Bill by no means could meet the educa- 
tional demands of the Scheduled Castes. 

Now, Sir, coming to some of the provisions of the Bill which affect 
the Scheduled Castes most, I should say first that the representation 
of the Scheduled Castes on the proposed Board is very inadequate. 
There are altogethei 50 members on the Boaid. Of these onl\ 5 are 
to be taken from the Scheduled Castes. Sir. can anybody think that 
these 5 would have any voice in a meeting of the Hoard? Besides thin 
inadequacy of representation of the Scheduled Castes, the method by 
which these 5 members are to be recruited is most objectionable as they 
would *be more or less nominated by Government and the Scheduled 
Castes as a community would have no power to send in their representa- 
tives independently to the Board. The result will he that these 6 
Scheduled Caste representatives will be dominated by the strongest 
party in the Board, which would be obviously Muslim. Secondly, Sir, 
regarding the Executive Council its constitution is defective, and it is 
most defective Irom the point of view of Scheduled Caste representation. 
Only one in a body of 14 has been proposed to be taken as a memf>er 
representing the Scheduled Castes. In some respects I think that this 
Executive Council is of more importance than the Board itself, as on 
its recommendations would depend the very life of the secondary 
schools in the Presidency. Recently there have been started quite a 
good number of high schools managed by the Scheduled Castes, jnd 
I am sure they would die an automatic death for want of adequate 
representation of Scheduled Castes in the Executive Council. 
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Thirdly, Sir, a Schedule Caste Secondary Education Committee has 
been proposed to be constituted consisting’ of 8 members, and it is not 
known whether they will belong to the Scheduled Castes or any other 
community, be<*ause it is not specifically mentioned in the Bill that 
they would be Scheduled Caste members. However, even if they belong 
to other communities, their representation would be either by Govern- 
ment or the Board. So to these two vital committees the Scheduled 
Castes as a community would not be able to send representatives of 
their own choice, and the said committee would have no independent 
voice of its ow r n. 

Fourthly, Sir, in the Publication Committee there is only one 
Scheduled (’ante member* He being elected by* the Board will have no 
voice in it. On the other two important committees, namely, the 
Finance Committee and the Matriculation Syllabus Committee, no 
Scheduled (Juste representative is proposed to he taken. Under the 
above circumstances some of the important provisions of the Bill are 
not at all acceptable to the Scheduled Castes. 

Sir, the Scheduled Castes being a very poor community cannot 
afford to go in for higher education. So the secondary education is 
their higher education, and this education is more necessary to them 
than any other communities in Bengal The Bill as has been presented 
by the Chief Minister cannot satisfactorily solve the problem of 
secondary education ot the Scheduled Custes. In the Poona Pact it 
was one of the important provisions that a certain portion of the provin- 
^eial revenues should he set apart annually for the advancement of the 
education of the Scheduled Castes, but, Sir, that provision has never 
been implemented by the Government, though the Poona Pact as a 
whole was accepted by II is Majesty’s Government in England. The 
Scheduled Castes have been disappointed there, and the present Bill 
is another disappointment to them. Considering all these together, 
1 am firtnly ot opinion that this Bill should he i irculated for eliciting 
public opinion. 

With these words, I support the motion of my honourable friend 
Kai llarendra Nath Chaudhuri. , 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA 8EN* Mr. Speaker, Sir, there is a story 
told of a man who having read the Mahabhartft w’as asked what lesson 
he* had learnt from it. The reply came at once that the^nc great 
lesson, the only lesson, that lie learn*, was that a woman could have 
five husbands! A very interesting study of the epic no doubt! The 
many fine things of human life such as love, truth, and virtue depicted 
in the book had no appeal for the man. but what he learnt and could 
not forget was that a woman could have five* husbands! Sir, the 
Hon'ble Education Minister like the man in the story has read the 
masterly report of the Sadler Commission, which seems to be his t jade 
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mecttm for all educational problems. The If on ’hie Education Minister 
has read the Sadler Commission report — i.v. % 1 presume thut he seems 
to have read it — and the only lesson he learnt from that report is 
that the Sadler Commission some 20 year* back had very strongly 
recommended that Bengal should have a Board of Secondary Kducutiou. 
Sir, may I say it is exactly like a certain being quoting scripture! 
The Ilonble Education Minister while making it a convenience of the 
Sadler Commission tor setting up a Board of Secondary Education 
after his choice conveniently foigets that there are some essential 
postulates in the Sadler Commission Report without which the recom- 
mendation cannot he understood. Sir, let u> judge this Bill in the 
light of those postulates. If tin* Ilon ble the Education Minister will 
kindly read the report again, he will see what those postulates are. 
The first postulate is that the people, the public must feel that the 
proposed changes will give larger and more varied educational oppor- 
tunities to the younger generations. The second postulate is that the 
freedom of the educational institutions must be maintained, und t hi* 
thijyl postulate is — the Ilonble the Chief Minister referred to this 
postulate yesterday with a certain amount of heat — these proposed 
changes must have behind them a volume, a strong volume of public 
opinion. 

Now’, Sir, he who runs may read that the Bill under consideration 
is a carefully calculated negation of all these three postulates. Sir, 
coining to the first postulate, I do not see even W'ithin miles of the Hill 
any suggestion of larger and more varied educational opportunities 
ottered to our younger generations. On the contrary, the Bill has in 
the name of control devised a weapon to destroy, to ruthlessly destroy, 
the magnificent superstructure of secondary education built up in the 
province bv generations of saciifiee and service. Sir, I deliberately 
and advisedly use the teim “magnificent/* yes, the supers! rm 1 ure is as 
magnificent as might he under the existing circumstances. This Bill 
seeks* to destroy this superstructure without giving us any better 
substitute. Sn. it seeks to destroy without building anew on more 
appropriate hues l d<> not find on the proposed Boo'd any representa- 
tion of agricult me, trade aud industry, which wms so much and so 
strongly stressed by the Sadler Commission, and which if provided for 
might inspire us with hopes of larger and more varied educational 
opportunities ofteied tg the younger generation*. ^ 

Sir, doming to the second postulate, we find that /ar* from respect- 
ing the freedom of educational institutions a** stressed, by i,!ie Sadler 
Commission, the secondary education in tin* province is tied to the 
chariot-wheels of an official-ridden Boaid and an Executive Council 
invested almost wifji dictatorial powers to^fcnake or mar education in 
the province as it may please them. Of course, they cannot make'*, but 
they can mar education. Let us for a moment consider how curiously 
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this Board is composed. Out of the total strength of 50 on the Board 
barely 50 per cent, will be elected. I must here sound a note of warn- 
ing lest anybody might be deceived by tbe word “elected.” There will 
be election of a sort no doubt, but it will be circumscribed by so many 
Nazi-like rules of election that Government will particularly have their 
own men on the Board even through the door of election, and thus the 
administrative machinery of secondary education in the province will 
be completely under the thumb of Government. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of communal representation. Let 
me say at the very outset that we on this side of the House are on 
principle opposed to any communal representation on education bodies. 
We maintain that in the interest of nationalism, the saered flot4 v of 
education must be kept free from all communal questions. Sir, in this 
matter 1 am in excellent, company. It may be known to the House 
that the Ilon’hle Education Minister has rccentlv started a second grade 
college in his native village, which by tin* by is my village too, and 
ma\ I toll tin* House that the stuff Ik* has appointed for the college is 
by no means Muslim in composition, h is rather Hindu in composi- 
tion. Not that the Hon bio Education Minister has any super- 
abundance of lo\ e for the Hindus or any hatred for his co-religionists! 
He has simply appointed the best- men available in the field, and in 
doing so he has simply done what o\er\ sane man in the field of educa- 
tion would do. Sir. our misfortune is that the Hon’ble Education 
Minister Had said good-b\e to this salutaiy principle while preparing 
the Bill under consideration and our regret is that he could not rise 
above the tyranny of the purtj that has put him into power. Sii, I do 
not like to go in detail into the communal character of tin* Bill. 1 
shall only make two or three observations in this connection. 

I say, Sir, that even if for the time being communal representation 
has to be considered at all, tbe ratio applied to the composition of the 
Board is absolutely uncalled for. If we take into consideration the 
number of schools — the Hon’ble Education Minister told us yesterday 
that 800 Mudras, sails also would come under the Board — even accepting 
that fact though we are definitely opposed to bringing toJ$ and 
Madrassahs under an> denominational or State-managed body, I shall 
say, Sir, that if we take into consideration the number of schools, the 
number of students and the amount of money and labour contributed 
by tbe Hindus and Mussulmans respectively towards the advancement 
of secondary' education in the province, that ratio is absolutely , uncalled 
for. 

* * 4 , 

My second observation, Sir, is that I might personally not be so 
much opposed to communal representation on the Board, if it were 
thrown open to election, qptn election, fair election say from the whole 
body of Muslim graduates in tbe province. In that case, Sir, we 
might have the right type of Muslims, nationalist Muslims on the 
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Board, but under the present Government and under the proposed con- 
stitution we will have Government’s own men, Pakisthan-minded Mus- 
lims on the Board. Let me submit, Sir, in all humility that jthat will 
be a positive danger to the edueation of the younger generation both of 
Hindus and Muslims who with the progress of time will more and more 
want sound secular national edueation in order to serve themselves and 
their common motherland exactly as voung men and young women do 
in all free countries. 

Sir, I have finished characterising the Board, exposing its ugly 
official and communal chaiaeter. and this tilings me, Sir, to our third 
postulate which has a direct hearing on the motion that is now before 
the llou.se, namely, whether the proposed changes have behind them 
a strong \ohinie of public opinion. Our answer to that question is an 
emphatic “No.” The lfon'ble tin* Education Minister says “yes,” as 
he said \e<terday on the Horn* of the House, lie simply made the 
asset tinn: “I know that public opinion favours this Bill.” May I 
ihryugh von, Sir, put a simple question to the llou'bb* tin* Edueation 
Minister I' What steps did he take to ascertain the correct public, 
opinion on this Billy The Bill was published only three weeks ago. 
Are we to believe. Sir, that collect public opinion in the province has 
been ascertained in the course of thiee weeks? It is neither here nor 
there to sa\ that the question <>t the establishment of a Board of 
Secondary Education in the province lias been before the public mind 
for the la.st 20 vears. Tin* real question is how long has this Bill, that 
is now before the House — this Bill with these particular provisions, 
been before tin* public? 1 demand a straight reply from the 
Hon’ble the Education Minister. Sir, let not tile Hon’ble 
the Education Minister like Louis XIV say: “I am the State, 
and my opinion is the opinion of the country.” Being the 
head of Government which is called popular, may be# by courtesy be 
must .consult public opinion, even, shade of opinion on the Bill, 
forgetting for the time being that he commands a majority in the 
House. lie may feel that as he commands a majority of votes in the 
House he. need not ascertain the correct public opinion on the Bill, 
but let me tell him that he cannot inflirt an unwanted Bill on an un- 
willing people. Sir, if and when this obnoxious Bill comes to be made 
into law, we shall know how to combat it as we did < ombat an executive 
fiat d5 years ajjo coming from a man much bigger than the Iloifhle 
Education Minister. If we could then unsettle ‘ ‘a miffed fact,*' we 
know that we can do it even to-day. (The Hon’ble lit: II. S. 
Suhkavv arj)Y : Not to-day.) Yes, even to-day. Sir, I say that we 
can unsettle a settled fact even to-day. I know that this will involve 
us in a 'deadly conflict and so I would requ&fct the Hon’ble the Educa- 
tion Minister for goodness’ sake to avoid this conflict, by dropping this 
Bill altogether; or at least let us avoid the bitterness of the coining. 
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conflict by agreeing to send this Bill for’ circulation. I would request 
the ilon’ble the Education ^Minister to persuade himself to agree to 
this simpje and reasonable request by overcoming the opposition of his 
party members. 

With these words, Sir, I commend the motion for circulation to the 
acceptance of the House. 

Maulvi ABU H08SAIN 8ARKAR: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I rise to-day 
to give my qualified suppoit to the motion of the Ilon'hle the Education 
Minister to send the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Sir, my reasons are three-fold. The iiist reason is that niv party 
has given me a mandate to support tin* motion; secondly, that the latest 
Education Commission generally known as the Sadler Commission lias 
recommended the setting up of a Secondary Education Board; and 
thirdly, 1 submit, Sir, that I consider that the present proposal is a 
change for the better on the existing order of things. 

Sir, let me explain what I mean by saying that it is a distinct 
improvement. At present secondary education is controlled and 
managed by the Senate, and I submit, that, the constitution of the 
Senate is not such a desirable body as we expected it to be. The 
Universities Act of 1904 says that the Senate will be constituted of 112 
members including the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor. The 
Chancellor at present is His Excellency the (Jovernor of Bengal and 
the Vice-Chancellor under the Act of Incorporation is to he appointed 
by the Provincial Government Of the remaining 110 members, ten 
will be c.r-o/fino members; twenty will be elected and the remainder 
will be appointed by His Excellency the Chancellor. Of the twenty 
elected members also, the election is subject to tin* approval of His 
Excellency the ’Chancellor. Therefore, tin* piesent Senate is absolutely 
a Government body The nominal election of twenty members is 
nothing. So the present proposal is a distinct improvement constitu- 
tionally . 

Now, Sir, of the ten e.r-offiem member-* it is also appalling. The 
list contains the names of persons beginning from His Excellency the 
Governor of Assam to the Principal of the Presidency College. 

'On other considerations also, I submit, that tl^is is a distinct 
improvement. .This university, this Senate, never responded to the 
call of the nation. The late Mr. C. R. Das and our esteemed Bengal 
leader Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose have called it “ gohimhhaiui They 
took recourse to picketing. They made rail after call to this university 
to respond and nationalise it, but it never did ao, because constitu- 
tionally it cannot do so. The late Mr. C. R? Das bad to establish a 
national college near Wellington Square. What kind of treatment 
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did we get, Sir. when we went there? We went to picket this 
university, and some of the distinguished people of this diversity, 
‘trampled us under foot. May l now ask what sort of national 
institution it is? Then again what kind of treatment was meted out 
to the students who went out to jail at the call of the esteemed leaders 
of the country. Some of these students were not allowed admission 
and some of them were not allowed to sit for the examinations. (Cries 
of “Question, question" from the Congress Benches.) 

Then, Sir, if it was called ffolamkhana only ten years hack and 
not only that — even in 1!M4 1 distinctly heard the esteemed leaders 
of Bengal call it yoltiin/xlmmt — 1 do not understand how the position 
has changed within these few years. So, how can we support it now? 
At a particular time, the police weie requisitioned by tin* university 
authorities to helaboui the volunteers of the Congress. These are the 
things which we know about the history and the constitution of the 
present Senate. 

Then, again. Sir, when a section ot the students of the Calcutta 
FimeiMty proposed to boycott the Convocation and other functions, 
the university authotities celebrated tin* Foundation Day and compelled 
some of tin* student-* to dilute the Flag and sing “(iod save the King” 
and such other songs So much the better! But 1 submit, there are 
other aspects and other ty pic ul things which cannot bo explained. No 
doubt, I admit that the Fnivcrsity imparted literary education which 
has inspired itspi i at ions in the hearts oi our young boys, but 1 must 
sa\ that it has done more mischief than one could expect. Could this 
universiU resist the influence of the foreign Government? Did they 
teach us an\ thing save and except “England’s Work in India*’ to 
instil the spirit of love for I mpej lalisiu of the British Government? 
Did not the\ teieh Us the absolutely false storv ot the Black Hole? 
Did not they teach us the story of Tuiasundaii and other things? Did 
not they teach m the stories of Rajput t hivalry conceded bv the 
British writers? N this nationalism? Is it not following the theory 
of divide and rule initiated h«*ie bv our foreign masters and 
has not this univei-iU the senate —practically worked as agents of 
Imperialism ? Besides the literary flush, it taught us nothing of 
nationalism but* every thing which goes against nationalism. 

Sir, may 1 ask — could this university against the wish ot our 
masters introduce vocational training? I wonder, in this twentieth 
century, a university like the Fnivcrsity of Calcutta is only teaching 
poems and literature and all these things! Did not the nationalist 
leaders ask this univer&y to introduce vocational training in oriftr to 
industrialise the province? Did the university proceed a step further 
iir this direction ? 
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Then, again, what did this university do to improve the lot of the 
teachers of secondary schools? I know personally that the poor 
teachers give receipt for Rs. b() a month, but they actually draw only* 
Rs. 20 or Rs. d() a month. (Cries of “Shame! shame!” from Coalition 
Benches.) This is the usual state of things in Bengal. What did this 
university or the senate do to improve the lot of these teachers and 
along with it the lot of the students? 

Sir, secondary education is practically under the control of dual 
authorities — one authority is the Government Inspecting Staff beginning 
from the Director of Public Instruction down to the School Sub- 
Inspector and the other authority is the senate — the university. 
Generally they have not pulled on well and as a consequence the 
secondary schools are in extreme misery. Sir, I am connected with 
some of the secondary schools which suffer incessantly for nothing but 
for the quarrel between the university and the Government agency, 
and as a result education itself subsequently suffers. 

Sir, this university prurtirally produces the major portion of 
clerks. The Act of Incorporation passed in IN") 7 gives us indication 
that at the inception the intention of the Government was to produce 
clerks only by giving diplomas to persons who had passed in Literature 
and Science and other things; and so far as J remember, Lord Curzon 
expressly said that “as it was very difficult to got clerks from foreign 
countries, yve established universities to produce so many of them for 
our Government offices and S<io<lth/<m offices. ” 

Then, Sir, may 1 now ask whether this policy ot the university 
with respect to secondary education has changed a bit? They* have 
carried out this policy of the foreign Government for the last 100 years 
or more. They could of course produce aristocratic people who are 
enamoured of soft-handed labour, who detest hard-handed labour and 
who are not fit even to handle a hammer or a scythe. Their education 
is detached from the ordinary social life of the mass population and 
the lower middle class were left untouched due to the higher cost of 
education. May I ask what worse thing can be dpno, what worse 
education can be given by a Board of Education that may be estab- 
lished by the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq? I think he cannot give any 
yvorse thing to us. Then, Sir, it is said that this Board, if established, 
will hamper the progress of the nation. If that be so. then why do 
you give this half-hearted opposition to this kincl of Bill? Our leaders 
of the Nationalist Hindu Group are opposing Hie Bill tooth and nail. 
May I ask if it is known to them that it is the decision of the Cabinet 
where t four Ministers from the Nationalist Hindu Group are sitting 
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tight; why don’t they ask their Ministers to resign ? If they do not 
resign, why do the Nationalist Hindu members follow them in the 
lobby and why do not the Nationalist Hindu gentlemen vote against 
these Ministers? I know, these Hindus of Bengal once made it 
possible to paralyse the Government. On account of the Aligarh 
speech of Sir Abdur Kahim. these Nationalist Hindus refused to work 
with him and he could not form a Cabinet. I cannot believe that the 
Hindu Nationalists cannot compel these tour ot their Ministers to 
resign from the ('abinet. When this Ministry was formed, my 
esteemed triend Mr. >1. X. Basu submitted trom his Nationalist Purt\ 
two lists to His Excellency the Governor — one containing names from 
the Taste Hindu Group and the other containing names from the 
Scheduled Taste Group, and trom these two lists five Ministers were 
taken. Of course, one of them has resigned, but still tour are sitting 
tight. It they were very sincere about it. rather if the nationalist 
Hindus are very sincere, if they believe that this Bill will retard the 
progress ,,f this count! \, let them come forward and compel the 
Ministers to resign: they will get support trom the great Tongress 
Baity, trom the Scheduled Taste members and the members of the 
Krishak Pio.ia Part \ W hy do thc\ stand half-wa\ and lwi.\cntt. the 
Select Tommittee, hut not the Cabinet? The\ arc not sincere about it. 

(Here the member reached his time-limit, but was allowed 5 minutes 
to finish his m;i\ . ) 

So I sa> , compel your Ministeis to resign; briny the downfall of the 
Cabinet at once, and in this we are leads to help sou. if the\ do not 
do that, then 1 s;»\ l)i Ssamopiu'ud Mookerjee is not vers sincere in 
liG attempt. Now tin* late lamented C. K. Has called the university 
U (joUnnUtn an and Sir P C Bos said that if In* had the power lie 
would bring it down in one du\. (A voice: “He did not sin the 
whole of it.”) He wanted to abolish the Law College and a part of 
it and Mr. Harnananda Chattel jee. the famous editor, wiote volumes 
about it. Fortunately enough, the IToiTble Mi. Fazlul Hu<| is doing a 
part of at least what Mr Das, Sir P. C. Hoy and Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee wished to do. Now this does not mean that I am 
enamoured of this Bill. But the present constitution of the university 
is worse. There is something which, I say, is a distinct improvement. 
In the body proposed out ot the V) members 25 are going to be elected. 
Then again this body has been made more democratic for all sections 
of the people. Scheduled Tastes, females, Muslims, Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans are all brought here in order to serve in the committee. 
I might submit, Sir, that education is a thing which should he run on 
non-party lines. All sorts of persons should he brought in and their 
advice taken. It slnrtild be a non-party organisation, and everybody 
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should contribute to its improvement. I think the advice of the great 
poet Rabindranath Tagore should be followed here who says — 

’F'T 

^PT viW, ( 4 T T TO 

TO?f *f%3 TO 

fN 

Then again three advisory committees are going to be established, 
viz., the Muslim Education Advisory Committee, the Scheduled Castes 
Education Advisory Committee, and the Females Advisory Committee. 
I think this is also a distinct improvement. Now about the evils which 
should be done away with from this Bill. They have increased the 
number of t\r-offino members b\ 100 per cent, in the composition of 
the present constitution of the senate, a body of 112 members there are 
10 e.v-offino members. But in the proposed body of dt) they have kept 
the number of 10 intact, that is, they have increased the number of 
e.r-officio members by 100 per cent. This should be doin' away with. 

Then comes t he* system of nomination. In a body of dO they are 
making provision for nomination of Id persona. I belong to a party 
which is strongly opposed to any nomination. 

I draw the attention of the Cabinet to the attitude taken by the 
great Congress l*urt\. The Ministry must be prepared for some sort 
of trouble in Bengal, if the Congressmen do not change their attitude. 
We want this body to bo an autonomous body, there should not be 
any interference by any Government whatsoever, whether it he a 
Congress or a Coalition Government. Secondary education will create 
the genius ot the country. Therefore, it should not be any political 
organisation or propaganda machine, and the system of nomination 
should at once be done a wav with. 

o 

Then, again, there is no proposal for financing it adequatelv. 
There is no planned system of education, no statutory direction how 
this secondary education should be developed, and there is no provi- 
sion for lowering the cost of education, so that it may reach the lower 
strata of society also. 

Again, I have other fears. This Bill, after being passed into law, 
may be postponed just like the Primary Education Act for ten years 
or twepty years due to the opposition of the Nationalist Hindu Party, 
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or any other party whatsoever. I want that the objectionable ^features 
of the Bill be done away with. 1 want that this Bill, if passed into 
law, should be brought into operation without delay. 

I shall explain the position of my party. We shall serve in the 
Select Committee and try to remove the objectionable features that 1 
have enumerated. If we fail to do that, we shall define our position 
at that time. We sincerely hope that the Hou'ble Minister of 
Education and the Cabinet will look to the attitude taken up by the 
Congress Party and the Kri*hak Proja Part\ . If half the people of 
the country go against it. thi* Bill 1 * no Bill at all. Therefore, imme- 
diate and prompt steps rdiould be taken to improve the Bill, and I 
want that the Bill should he parsed into law and given effect to as 
soon as possible. 

With the-e few words I support the motion of tin* Kdueution 
Minister. 

Mr. JATINDRA NATH BA8U : Sir, it appears from the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons that Government intend that secondary educa- 
tion should develop in 1 1 1 i ^ plow nee according to a planned Hcheme. 
Sir, I have looked carefully through this Bill, and 1 listened to the 
address of the Ilon’hle Chief Minister. Neither in the Bill nor in the 
Chief Mini-'tci’s speech do l find an\ plan or un\ scheme showing the way 
in which secondary education is intended to be developed. The Bill lays 
down a machinery for conli oiling the system of secondary education, 
but it doe*' not say as to what line** are going to be adopted for develop- 
ment. Sir. as Iiun been pointed out by some of the previous speakers, 
secondary education is impaited in this province by about 1 .400 high 
school*. Of these school** about arc State school*, a certain number 
are school* aided by the State, and the rest art* school* which do not 
receive au\ aid from tin* State. Sir, in State .schools Government have 
had complete conti ol to la\ down anv scheme or any plan intended 
for the improvement of secondary education, but so far we have not 
seen any scheme introduced m the State schools for the development of 
secondaiv education on the lines on which Government want it to 
develop. Sir, in respect of aided schools it was pointed out by (fbme 
speakers yesterday that there had always been a vers large amount of 
Government control, but even in those schools no attempts have been 
made to regulate either the management or the courses of studies in 
such a manner as to realise the plan that Government has in view. 
Sir, in these days we come across talks about planning a great deal. 
There has been in some big countries five-years’ plans. I once had 
occasion to read a book which showed as to how* that plan had been, 

carried out in those countries. They wanted to populate waste •areas, 

• • 
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to indu&rialise large areas and to give employment to a large number 
of people, and there was the plan and the steps that were taken were 
with a view to carry out that plan. But in this Bill we have no plan, 
no system laid dow r n or indicated showing as to how r Government is 
going to proceed to develop secondary education. Sir, it was pointed 
out in some of' the previous speeches that of the entire cost of secondary 
education in this province, about 15 per cent, was contributed by 
Government. That 15 per cent, includes the total cost of the State 
schools also. The rest of the cost is found by the public. Sir, you are 
expecting the public to place themselves entirely under the control of 
this new Board. It is w r ith their money that secondary education has 
gone on in the past and will go on in the future. But although you 
want their money, you do not tell them as to what is the plan or 
scheme on which these institutions should proceed. That is very hard 
on those who are expected to pay voluntarily for the carrying on of 
secondary education in this province. Sir, the Bill intends that, riot 
only secondary schools but middle schools should also be included in 
the body of institutions which will be under the control of this Board. 
Sir, middle schools teach the scholars up to a standard when they can 
leave school and be employed in such capacities as errand boys and 
the like, while those who pass out at the Matriculation stage find 
employment as clerks, shop assistants and so forth. Therefore, I do 
not see any reason as to why these two classes of institutions are 
contemplated to be brought together under the same control, and as 
to why things that are taught for the lower standard should he mixed 
up with institutions training up to a higher standard. regards the 
control, it should be noticed that practically there is no representation 
of the persons who are carrying on the work of secondary education, 
namely, the teaching staff of the secondary schools and of the persons 
who pay for the education, namely, the persons of the locality from 
which the students come to take advantage of the institutions. There 
are no doubt 5 Head Masters and one or two Head Mistresses proposed 
to be brought on the Secondary Board. But the work of secondary 
education is conducted not only by the Head Masters but also by the 
very large body of teachers whose opinion cannot but be of very great 
help in the practical carrying out of any scheme of secondary educa- 
tioif. These persons should be given the privilege of sending 
representatives to the Board. Then. Sir, the money for the schools, 
for the actual working of these schools, is found by’ the governing 
bodies and these governing bodies too find no place whatsoever in any 
of the constituencies which are to send representatives to this Board, 
which will have to deal with the question of expenditure required for 
the carrying on of the schools. We know that, but they have no voice 
as to how the school is going to be managed. These things should be 
looked into, but they are unfortunately absent ill this Bill. 
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Then as regards other matters, there has been an atfempt to 
dissociate the Secondary Board from the University. In other 
countries the university lias the right to decide as to who should enter 
its portals. But that function is going to he taken away from the 
Calcutta University. Not only that. Sir, but by clause 52 of the Bill 
various things are going to be taken away from the university, and it 
is amongst other things going to be provided as follows: — 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Universities 
Act, 1904, or in any regulation made thereunder:—* * * * 

( 4 ) the said university shall not specify or publish any text -book 
or other publication for use in any secondary school.” 

Sir, text-hooks are written mostly by university men and these text- 
books are often published by the university. But you are going to 
bar these secondary schools — you are going to exercise control by 
stopping those schools from using text-books published by the 
university. Why! -1 Sir, suppose one of my friends to my left (the 
Coalition Party) is a specialist in a particular subject, History or any 
other thing, and writes a good history of the Patluin or Moghul period 
of the history of India, though it may he an excellent hook containing 
the result of the most recent investigations in that subject, hut because 
it is published hv the university it cannot be prescribed as a text-book. 
Sir, that is a state of things which shows a certain amount of animus 
against the univeisity and not any real desire to advance the cause of 
secondary education. Broadly, the Bill lays down the machinery of 
control. But in matters of education if there is too much control, 
progress may he so clogged that ultimately the advancement of 
education may languish, and, the progress of education in the province 
will ultimately suffer. Then we him* not only the main Board, but 
also Sub-Committees. The Sub-Committees include a Sub-Committee 
which will lay down the text-hooks to he studied in the schools. Sir, 
in that respect the present system is that tin* l ni versify of Calcutta 
lays down the curriculum for the Matriculation Examination and also 
lays down some text-books which should be studied by those intending 
to appear at the Matriculation Examination. But so far as can be 
made out from this Bill, it is not only those who study in what mat be 
called the Matriculation Class, who will he compelled to study certain 
text-books, but the Sub-Committee may lay down text-books for all 
the other classes, which these secondary schools consist of. The result 
is that you may hamper the growth of real and sound education. 
There may be a text-book on Indian Ilistorv or English History which 
finds favour with the Secondary Education Board. There may f>e a 
much better book on Indian History or on English History which the. 
governing body of a sihool may desire to place before the students of 
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that school for study. But under the scheme in this Bill, the control 
will be such that that particular Sub-Committee will have the power 
to lay down not only the curriculum but also the actual books to be 
studied by the students. That is exercising excessive control. I there- 
fore support the motion of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri for the 
reason that it is not possible to so alter the Bill as drafted that you 
could have in it the methods by which the intended progress may be 
effected. If the Government had so prepared the draft that a 
machinery for regulating advancement of secondary education was set 
up so as not to interfere too much with the working of the institutions 
and without discouraging those that have for a century and a half gone 
on paying for the advancement of secondary education, then it would 
have been possible to have it altered on the right lines by a Select 
Committee. But it has been drafted in a way that it is not possible 
to so alter it. 

It should be remembered, Sir, that secondary education in ‘this 
province to a great extent owes its progress to the impetus given to it 
in the early years of the lffth century by some distinguished English- 
men and Scotchmen. Those that have studied the history of secondary 
education know of the work of Captain Richardson and the Scottish 
watchmaker, David Hare, who gave his all for the cause of secondary 
education here and who desired that he should be buried amongst the 
Indian students. His tomb is to be seen in the College Square in 
Calcutta. 

Sir, it is on the lines so laid down that progress of education has 
gone on. But all that is going to be brushed aside for the establish- 
ment of a system particulars of which art' not shown anywhere either 
in the speech of the lion 'hie Chief Minister or in the Bill itself. I 
think we should be very careful not to upset the system by the exercise 
of control without affording the public a full opportunity of knowing 
the intention and trend of the measure. If Government takes over 
the entire control of secondary education and of all the institutions and 
runs them, then the entire sum of Rs. 1(50 lakhs which is now required 
for conducting secondary education in this province will have to be 
found by the Government, whereas now tin* hulk of that cost comes 
frorti voluntary contributions. It may mean additional taxation of the 
poor tax-payers of this country. We will have carefully to consider 
all these questions before we accept this Bill. 1 therefore support, the 
motion of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri. 

Mr. 8YED MU8TACAW8AL HAQUE: Mr. Speaker, Sir, before 
I begin to speak I must congratulate the Hon’ble the Chief Minister 
for bringing forward the Secondary Education Bill in this House. Sir, 
the &H5ondary Education Bill has evoked vehement opposition from 
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interested quarters, and it has been eondemned as the most reactionary 
piece of legislation. Mr. Speaker. Sir, any reform, any piece legis- 
lation that is introduced by the Government or initiated by this side 
or the House is dubbed as communal by the Opposition. The Opposi- 
tion including Mr. Abdul llakiiu who claim to be the sole representa- 
tives of public opinion and not the Ministry that has the support of the 
entire Muslims, and larger .section of the Hindu community of the 
province, has alwav** the anti-communal slogans to bamboozle the 
public. The tenancy legislation, the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act 
and the Money -lenders Bill have been condemned as communal pieces 
of legislation, but how radical have been the results of the working 
of the Acts! Sir. the Calcutta Municipal Act which was condemned as 
the most reactionary piece of legislation has in fact in its actual working 
done the wonder that no amount of progressive politics of the Opposi- 
tion could ever dream of. It has ushered in a new era of communal 
peace and harmony. The Hindu and the Muslim city fathers forgetting 
their differences are woiking in perfect unison for the good of the city 
of Calcutta and has thus killed communalism. 

Now, the Secondary Education Bill is the new target of the Opposi- 
tion memliers. But they forget that the proposed legislation iH neither 
new in principle nor communal in .spirit . It has been the insistent 
demand of the public and the eminent educationists’ alike for the lust 
20 years that some scheme should he formulated to relieve the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta from the responsibility of conducting secondary 
education and that there should he an independent and separate body 
to take the entire charge of secondary education of the province. The 
dual administration of secondary education resulting in the division of 
power between the Government and the autonomous university has been 
a very weak machinery for its efficient control. The control and the 
development of secondary institutions divided between the two separate 
and even at times antagonistic bodies resulted in their haphazard and 
inefficient management. The delay in arriving at i decision that 
requires immediate solution consequent upon the dual administration 
has been another weak feature of the existing system. Confiiet of 
jurisdiction and huge expenditure are Jesuits of the existing system. 
The university is allowed to make a lucrative bu-dness out of the examina- 
tion fees and sale of the school text-hooks, hut are verv little interested 
in the improvement of secondarv schools. Not a single pie has Teen 
spent for the improvement of secondary schools. The resources are 
diverted in other departments without any justification. This has been 
left for the Government, which having no interest, also neglected or gave 
very scanty care. This being some of the many defects of the system, 
there has been insistent demand from the public that secondary educa- 
tion should be controlled by an independent machinery. Moreover, on 
principle, it being felt that the university should have nothing to do 
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with the control and management of secondary education, the estab- 
lishment of the Secondary Board was considered to be the panacea of 
all the existing ills. 

Sir, the Sadler Commission, as early as in the year 1917, strongly 
deprecated the then and now existing system of secondary education. 
Such eminent personalaties as the late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Dr. 
Ziauddin, who were members of the Commission, and others were fully 
convinced that a reform of secondary education is absolutely necessary. 
Thus, we see that the proposed measure far from being a new measure 
is, in fact, a long overdue piece of reform. But Ministers under the 
previous Reformed Constitutions were not sufficiently representative 
in character, and therefore they could not or perhaps did not take any 
steps in this direction. It is, therefore, quite creditable on the part 
of the present Ministry and in keeping with its representative character 
that after all the longfel! want of the country is going to be mitigated. 
Yet, 1 must be failing in my duty if I did not point out that the interest 
of the community that 1 have the privilege to represent in this House 
has been overlooked. The proposed Muslim representation on the Btiard 
to be set up is too meagre to enable the community to voice its will. 
In the proposed Board out of o() members the Muslims can have a 
maximum pool of lit, which to a rank Hindu communalist must appear 
to be unjustifiable. The figure neither represents the strength of the 
community nor ran it represent the growing number of Muslims going 
up for secondary education. Due to, and after the introduction of, 
free primary education in all the districts of Bengal, the number of 
Muslim students is sure to swell up, and it will not be an idle dream to 
think that in course of a few years the proportion of the Muslim students 
to Hindu students will just reflect the numerical strength of the 
respective communities. 

Sir, there is one defect which I think 1 should point out to this 
House, and that is that the examination in the high schools hag been 
left outside the scope of the Secondary Education Bill. Sir, I feel 
that this can be remedied when the matter is taken up in the Select 
Committee. 

Sir, with these few words I recommend that the Bill be referred to 
the Select Committee, because, after all, any defects which might be 

found in the Bill can be remedied there by mutual discussiou. 

% 

Mr. PRAMATHA NATH BANERJEE: Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the motion which stands in the name of my friend Rai Harendra 
Nath Chaudhuri. 

Last night I heard with religious attention and reverent admiration 
the* wonderful manuscript speech which the Hon’ble the Education 
Minister read in introducing his motion for reference of the Secondary 
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Education Bill to a Select Committee. I should have wondered, Sir, 
whether the time was opportune for a measure of this kind. I should 
have wondered. Sir, whether the booming of guns in Flanders plains, 
the drone of aeroplanes outside our country yet, whether the clang and 
the clash of arms and ideals had attracted our attention at all. l)o wo 
hear from this Assembly the resounding and also the subdued crash of 
falling Empires ? Sir, as 1 was listening to that speech, 1 seemed to 
visualise over the gilded dome of this Legislative Assembly Spitfires 
emitting their venom of dame and Hurricanes rising beyond the limits 
of the sky. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hon hle the Education Minister travelled down 
the stream of time. lie rode at anchorage in the \ear HULL May l 
ask him to-night to go back six years earlier— -pci haps halt a century 
earlier stills I know that he obtained his Master's degree in LSJJb from 
the much maligned Universih of Calcutta. The secondary schools — 
the high schools in this province — came into existence in 1857 when 
the Act ot Incorporation, i.r.„ Act II of 1857, w as passed. Since that 
eventful day till jester-night tor Nd long \oar-. the secondary school* 
in this province which are called high English schools had been under 
t lie jui isdict ion of the I m\ersit\ of Calcutta. We hear now rumbling* 
against the exercise ot ih.it jurisdiction. We heard the llon’ble the 
Chief Minister sa\ that the eontiol exercised bv the university is 
chaotic, that the distribution of schools thioughnut the province suffer* 
from maladjustment. Mr. Speaker, these two criticisms were not 
levelled against the s\stem so long as the Vice-Chancellors of the 
Calcutta Cnixer.sity were our white masters. White masters to my 
mind resemble while elephunts. The Hummus used to worship them 
in the past, and we would probahh worship them with still greater 
devotion if they were not extinct. From 1857 to J DU(> no cry was 
raised that the system of diarchy was fallible. In fact, when in 11)04 
Lord Curzon got the Cniversities Act passed through the assistance of 
the then Law Member Sir Thomas italeigh, he made a specific provision 
in the amending Act of 1004 that the Cniversity of Calcutta should 
have control over the conditions of recognition of high aided schools 
presenting candidates for ihe Matriculation Examination and that the 
University of Calcutta should have control also over candidates who 
would present themselves for such examination. That was no new 
innovation. That was the system which was pursued from 1857 dtywn 
to 11)04. Possibly the legal ingenuity of the Law Member of the day 
wanted to give that system, which the Hon'ble Education Minister has 
described as “traditional authority,” a legislative recognition. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hon’ble Education Minister referred to certain 
passages from the Sadler Commission's report. I know' the Hon'ble 
Minister of Education works very hard. May I assume to-night 
he has very carefully read the fourteen musty and rusty volumes of the 
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Calcutta University Commission’s report? I should have wondered 
that the Calcutta University Commission’s report in 14 volumes was * 
sleeping in the dusty upper shelves of our -Secretariat Buildings like 
the 14 famous points of President Woodrow Wilson. The League of 
Nations is supposed to be operating still. Will this Bill which is 
supposed to accept the principles of the Calcutta l Diversity Commis- 
sion’s report operate? Prophecies are risky and they have become 
still more risky in these days of uncertainty. 

Mr. Speaker, Sir Michael Sadler is alive. I happen to know him, 
and, as a camp-follower } 1 had something to do with the Calcutta 
University Commission. None of its recommendations has been accept- 
ed in these 20 > ears by successive Governments of Bengal and last night 
such was the surging urge for reform of the system of secondary 
education in this province that even a pending Bill — the Agricultural 
Produce Markets Bill — had to he suspended so that this Bill which was 
published only three weeks ago in the Official Gazette must have at 
once legislative recognition. We all know, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Government of the day has a huge majority behind them. We know 
very well that possibly our European friends will step into the same 
lobby with their followers. If that is so, then why do they not do a 
very simple act — pass a Bill of Attainder in three sentences that this Bill 
he passed into law and that whoever opposes this Bill shall be attainted 
of high treason? The system is not unknown even in England. In 
the days of Charles II such Acts were passed, viz., the Test Act and 
the Conventicle Act. Let us in these days of the Huq democracy have 
similar legislation. 

The Hon' hie Education Minister referred to the Sadler Commis- 
sion’s report. It is true that that Commission recommended the crea- 
tion of a Secondary Board of Education, hut its recommendations were 
based upon two fundamental assumptions — assumptions which, I hope, 
the llon'ble Education Minister will note or his politico-educational 
advisers will point out to him. The fiist was that the newly constituted 
Authority should have behind it the support of a great movement of 
public opinion and the second was that the newly constituted Authority 
should have at its disposal more ample financial resources than at 
present. Judged in the light of these two fundamental propositions, 
docs this Bill stand the test of serutin> ? The problem. Sir, is a vast 
one. It bewilders the imagination ot many of Us in this hall. The 
Secondary Education System of Bengal, it it is to be under the unified 
control, must make arrangements for 1,400 high English schools, must 
make arrangements for 2,100 middle English schools and must make 
arrangements for, I am told, 800 madrassahs and 700 toLs. The number 
of 'pupils approximately reading in these institutions is indeed stagger- 
ing — 3,17,000 students read in our high English schools, 1,93,000 
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read in the middle English schools, 12,000 read in the (oh and I have 
not yet heard nor have I been able to ascertain from official records 
the number of pupils reading in the 800 madrassahs to which the 
Honourable Education Minister referred. I only heard a statement 
made by the Hon'hle Education Minister last night that since the report 
of the Sadler Commission in 1010, the number of madrassahs has 
increased by 300 per cent. If an impartial Commission of Enquiry 
were appointed to-day, would it not be faced with the problem that the 
sudden rise in the number of madrassahs like the sudden rise of the 
high English schools in the province has offended against the principles 
of balanced adjustment ami cosmic development Y 

Mr. Speaker, let me now come to the proposed Bill. The Bill 
visualises the creation of a Kecomlan Board of Education. That 
Secondary Board of Education is supposed to be more representative 
than the unrepresentative Syndicate or the Senate oi the Cniversitv of 
Calcutta. 1 shall deal with its composition in a moment. But before 
I d«> so, mu \ J refer you. Sir, to the composition of the Executive 
Council? That Council, as is well known to you and as was admitted 
by the Hon’hle Chief Minister, is the motor wheel of the whole constitu- 
tion — it is the pivot round which the whole -rheme revolves. Let ns 
tr\ and analyse the constitution of the Executive Council. It will 
consist of 14 members including the President of the Secondary Board 
of Education. Who the happv occupant of that chair shall he, 1 can- 
not sa\ . I hope, he will be, as I held out the hope on a previous 
occasion two years ago on the occasion of the appointment of the Private 
Secretary to the Chief Minister, a member of the Legislature, We shall 
then burn candles at his altar. But if, God forbid, he is a member of 
the Indian Educational Service under the Crown, then let the crown 
of w r ild olive he woven round his brow ! 

Tfyen, Sir, the second person is the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University. 1 do not know what the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University him-elf feels about the Bill. But I have been told on 
responsible authority that this Bill was not even shown to the Vice- 
Chancellor <jf the Calcutta Cniversitv. (Cries of “Shame! shame!” 
from the Congress Benches. ) 1 do not know, Sir, how the Vice- 

Chancellor of the Calcuta University feels about the Bill — whether he 
likes to sit on a throne of Royal State in the buildings round aboufr the 
College Square and serve under the newly created President of the 
Board of Secondary Education. But I know this, Sir, that if the 
proposal was made to Sir James Col vile, the first Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, or to Sir Henry Summer Maine, I know the 
answer* which they would have given. 

Then, let us take up the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
He ie an estimable and an amiable gentleman. But if this Executive 
8 
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Council has to function, it must function in accordance with a time- 
table and it must function in a particular venue which will obviously 
be Calcutta, because I notice that residence in Calcutta is specifically 
mentioned with reference to the great representatives of the University 
of Dacca on the Executive Council. If you ask the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University to-day, then he will tell you that the Vice- 
Chancellor, in order to enable him to inefficiently, chaotically and 
inaccurately to run the administration of 1,400 high English schools 
has to sit on two Committees in the University of Calcutta on two 
successive nights every week. 

Next 1 come, Sir, to the Director of Public Instruction. I have 
been accustomed to have such veneration for him that I cannot but 
visualise him as an independent liberal in matters of education, 
especially when the Hon’ble Minister for Education has given absolute 
freedom to all the subordinate officers under his control, I heard last 
night that the Hon’ble Home Minister very strongly protested against 
the publication of reports of District Magistrates whom he described 
as subordinate officials in his department. I hope that that is not also 
the attitude of the framer of the Bill with regard to the Director of 
Public Instruction. What shall I say, Sir, of the two Inspectors of 
Schools who will not be nominated by the Government, but will be 
elected by the Board, and what shall I say more, of the Directress of 
Women’s Education and the Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
for Muslim Education. 

Lust of all, Sir, we have in the words of the Objects and Reasons of 
the Bill, “adequate representation “ of the two Universities of Calcutta 
and Dacca on the Board of Secondary Education. Mr. Speaker, if you 
will kindly refer to the representation of the University of Calcutta 
first, you will see that, the University of Calcutta has been given three 
seats, but that is not the proper indication of the Bill. The three 
members will be members of the Syndicate of the University of Calcutta, 
who have been accustomed to supervise secondary schools in the pro- 
vinces, hut must be elected by seven members of the Board who have 
managed to come into the Bill from the same university. What an 
election ! These members include the head of the Department of Arabic 
and Persian in the Calcutta University, the head of the Department of 
Sanskrit in the Calcutta University, and five representatives of the 
Senate on the Board of Secondary Education in a most truncated form. 
The Senate of the University has not freedom of choice even in the 
matter of election of these other five so-called representatives to the 
Board. I do not know Sir, why from this great electorate of seven 
members even the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University has been 
excluded. He can surely have a vote in the election of three members 
of bis University to the Executive Council. 
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Then, I come to the University of Dacca. I would have been happy, 
Sir, if the University of Dacca had really two represen tativea on the 
Executive Council, lmt what do I find? I find that these representa- 
tives must not necessarily reside in Dacca. They must normally reside 
in the town of Calcutta as residents as defined under section 3 of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923, and that they will l>e elected not aa 
in the case of Calcutta by the alleged Dacca representatives of the 
Board but by the Secondary Education Board itself. Why this dis- 
tinction? We all know why? Mr. Speaker, how can public opinion 
give its confidence to an Executive Council of this character, an 
Executive Council which will consist of a majority of Government 
nominees — in this instance 8 out of a body of 14 — and only f> alleged 
representatives of public opinion elected by the great electoral college 
of 7 in one case? 

Then I come to the great “justice” which has been doue to the 
Scheduled Caste community. One seat has indeed been guaranteed 
foi* them, but in their case the election must be confined to the whole 
of the Secondary Education Board so that a “proper” type of repre- 
sentative of that community is discovered. 

I now come to the composition of the Secondary Education Board 
iNelf. The Board will he composed of 30 members and as I have made 
the calculation the composition is certainly wonderfully composite in 
character without an\ discernable principle operating. We shall have 
on this Board 19 Muslim members. That representation is guaranteed. 
The second guarantee of •*> members has been given to the Scheduled 
Castes, but the b members of the Scheduled Castes will not l>e allowed 
to be represented b\ the members of the Scheduled Castes themselves. 
Then, Sir. on the Secondary Education Board we have 8 Europeans, and 
we l^ave representative* of the Anglo-Indian Board of Education. 
Apart from the question of separate electorates in favour of which my 
friend the Hon hie the Finance Minister has been jabbering just now, 
the Anglo-Indian Board «>f Education is not under the control of the 
proposed Secondary Education Hoard. These ten members have found 
seats on the Board on academic grounds. Have they? 

Then, Sir, there will be officials or nominees of the Governm^it of 
Bengal numbering 21. What shall I say about the women of Bengal? 
They have got election in the matter of representation to the Legisla- 
ture of the province by the Imperial Act of 193b, but in the case of 
the Secondary Board of Education three women will be nominated by 
the Government of Bengal of whom one shall t>e a Hindu, one a Muslim 
and the third a European. It is true that election has been conferred 
upon only the Head Mistresses of High Schools for Girls. There are 
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about 153 high schools in this province dealing with women’s education, 
and they will have to be satisfied with one representation. 

Let us now deal with the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. The 
two have been put on a basis of parity. On the question of representa- 
tion two different principles have been adopted. In the case of Dacca 
two persons will be elected by the Executive Council. In the case of 
Calcutta five persons will be elected by the Senate of fhe University, 
but with w f hat divisions? Two of them must be Muslims, one must 
be a member of the Scheduled Castes and of the remaining two one may 
possibly be a Caste Hindu. Not only that, but of these five persons 
tw T o must be either Principals or Professors of an affiliated college or 
Professors or Lecturers in the University of Calcutta. What a con- 
cession to the principle of popular opinion and representation : In the 
case of Dacca only the executive has been created the electorate. The 
Executive Council, we all know, consists of about 15 members. The 
Statement of Objects and Reasons has notable features. The Sadler 
Commission’s report has been requisitioned to its service. What does 
the Sadler Commission’s report sav on this point? It says that out of 
a body of 15 to LS members, at least 7 members shall represent the two 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. They did not propose for the two 
universities electoral colleges on an ascending hierarchical scale. The 
pressent proposal reminds one of the elections to the Imperial Duma 
of the Czurist regime in Russia. Then, Sii, we have got the Statutory 
Advisory Committees. I shall not here deal with the Statutory 
Advisory Committee dealing with Muslim education because my Muslim 
friends are all enamoured of the Hill and to-day there are so many 
protectors of Islam — so many uon-Muluimmadan protectors of Islam 
that one more addition will not affect the merits of the case at all. 
Mr. Speaker, let us first of all deal with the Girls’ Education Com- 
mittee. It will consist of 14 members. Of these 1 A will represept to 
a limited extent public opinion. The Head Mistress of Schools will be 
one ami I say half because of the provision that the second woman 
representative will be elecled by the Senate of the Calcutta University 
from amongst its women Principals. I was trying to visualise to myself 
who that H is likely to be. Is it lm friends, my lady friends on the 
opposite side of the House or those in the Government side of the 
Houae? I pause for a reply, because I do not venture to deal W’ith 
the personalities of lady members of the Legislature. Sir, you have 
got. a committee for Scheduled Castes education also. It is a Com- 
mittee which will consist of 8 members and of these 5 are officials or 
nominees of the Government. I do not know what my friends of that 
community feel about their capacity for representation. They have 
obtained roughly about 30 seats in the Legislative Assembly. Here on 
the Education Board on the ground that they are backward and on the 
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ground that the “infant industry” arguments are applicable in their 
cases, they have been left out with 3 representatives. 

Sir, I shall very briefly now refer to the functions of the Secondary 
Education Board, specially in its relation to the Government of Bengal 
and in its relation to the two universities. First of all. Sir, I shall 
deal with the Government of Bengal. The Hon’hle the Education 
Minister as the Chief Minister of the Government of the province last 
night maintained that Government cannot abdicate its function with 
reference to a certain amount of fundamental control over secondary 
education in this province. Sir, that doctrine may well he accepted, 
but the connotation of the doctrine requires consideration. It is 
perfectly true that education is the policy of a nation, but education 
is not its politics. Mr. Speaker, the fundamental principle does not 
mean that the Government should have a meticulous interference with 
the activities of a Board like this, far better would it he to give the 
entile control of secondary education to the Government of the 
prbviuce, but no Government should live beyond its means and live 
under a smoke screen. Let the Secondary Education Board not repre- 
sent that smoke screen. In the present Bill the Government of Bengal 
lias taken to itself the right to sanction the regulations made by the 
Boaid, hut the regulations of the Board will require not post facto 
sanction hut will also require previous and subsequent sanction. The 
Government of Bengal desires to maintain for itself the right not only 
to suspend the resolutions of the Board, but it also aceepts upon itself 
the responsibilities of imposing an injunction on the Board. Greater 
powers than these even King James II of England, Sir, did not demand I 
Moreover, the budget of this Education Board will he liable in the 
first instance to a preliminary review by the Government and then the 
budget will lx* confirmed by tlu* Board and later on any item in tho 
budget may lie subject to revision by the Government of Bengal. 
Last of all the post mortem examination of the budget will require a 
very stringent audit report and the auditor shall make reports on 
certain points. A member of the Board guilty of having committed, 
in the opinion of the auditor, the unpardonable crime of not agree- 
ing with his interpretation of certain rules framed by the Board, that 
person shall he fined a hundred rupees; that person may he treated as* 
a public servant under section 21 of the Indian Penal Code onjJ that 
person, or those persons, individually and collectively, shall in addition 
he liable to a surcharge. Excellent provisions for an independent and 
autonomous Board of Secondary Education! Not only that; the 
Inspectorate will not be under the control of the Board. The Govern- 
ment will maintain its own schools; the Government will maintain its 
own Inspectorate and the Government has retained in its hanjs not 
merely the power of supplemental legislation but also the jwwer of 
supplemental inspection — not by the ordinary inspectorate but by 
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persons who do not belong to that body. Mr. Speaker, there have been 
Secondary Education Boards throughout India, and I can boldly say 
that a constitution of such a reactionary character as this is to be found 
in not one single province in India and the case of Bengal is very 
special because of the bitterness between the two major communities 
and because of the fact that out of the 1,400 -schools there are roughly 
700 schools which have not at any point of time received any subven- 
tion from the coffers of the State. You want to coerce them to t lie 
acceptance of the provisions of a Bill of this character. You do not 
offer them any choice and you do not give them representation. 
Mr. Speaker, there is another dangerous provision in the Bill, namely, 
that within 2 years after the establishment of the Secondary Board 
every single high school now enjoying affiliation, shall stand disaffiliated 
and every single school will have to go to the Secondary Board of 
Education for the purpose of obtaining affiliation. The number of 
permanent recognised high schools in the province in nearly otio. 

Sir, these arc some of the provisions of the Bill. I do not know 
how to characterise it. What principles underlie the Bill I have not 
been aide to discover. Certainly the one dominating principle is the 
vivisection of the nation, and humiliation of existing authorities, 
namely, the University of Calcutta, especially with reference to its 
Matriculation Examination and the prescription of its curricula of 
studies and the examination of candidates who seek admission to the 
universities. 1 call it a “Cobra Bill.” The cobra has a sombre 
grandeur about it; the gleam of its eyes strikes your fancy; the shades 
of its colour might satisfy your artistic taste, but this Bill has only the 
hiss of the cobra, its venom and its coils. Mr. Speaker, 1 was in hopes 
that the Hon’ble Education Minister, the Chief Minister of this 
province in the new constitution, would leave a great legacy to posterity 
in his reform of the system of education in this province. I was in 
hopes that some day generation^ yet unborn would have gone to his 
last resting place — nothing in this world is eternal — not even Yiceroyal- 
ties, Governorships and Ministries — would have gone to his last resting 
place and would have found an epitaph on his tomb, an epitaph by De 
Tooqueville with a slight variation which adorns the great Napoleon’s 
•.tomb at the Garden of Invalids in Paris — “He was a great Muslim, 
great as he may be plus all the virtues of a Muslim.” He should not 
forget, Mr, Speaker, that the Prime Minister of the province is not the 
Prime Minister of a particular community. He must not forget that 
whatever his followers might say (The Hon’ble H. S. Suhrawardy : 
He has not forgotten that.) howsoever his opponents might decry him, 
he must not forget that time will come when he will have to stand 
before the bar of world's public opinion, and I hope, Sir, that the 
verdict of history will not be merely' “not proven, acquitted.” 

(Here the honourable member reached his time-limit.) 
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Mr. Speaker, Sir, with your permission, I shall take one more 
minute. 

There is one other matter in connection with this Bill. The financial 
provisions of the Bill are utterly inadequate. The Hon ‘bio Education 
Minister relied upon the generosity of the Hon’ble Finance Minister 
with regard to the guarantee of the amount of 2t» lakhs a year to the 
Board of Education. He admitted further last night that the sum of 
Its. 25 lakhs represented the expenditure incurred even t hist year. Sir, 
I was trying to scrutinise the budget, and I find that the non-Govern- 
inent high schools in Bengal in this year's budget have been allotted 
roughly about Its. 15 lakhs and the 51 Government high schools includ- 
ing the 4 Board schools to be disaffiliated under the scheme cost this 
province about Its. 5 lakhs. That 20 lakhs represent 15 per cent, 
ol the total expenditure on secondary education in this province. The 
balance of this expenditure comes from precarious fees and income from 
public benei actions. The Hon ’hie the Education Minister in another 
eonfteotion spoke about gratitude. Now, his Government as represent- 
ing the Government of the day of the province should with gratitude 
remember that 20 lakhs a year comes from private benefactions and all 
these benefactors have been sought to he penalized in this Bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I have finished. 1 hope that those enthusiastic member* 
who have accepted >eats on the Select Committee will be able to effect 
modifications in the Bill. But the Hon’ble Chief Minister has made 
it clear that he will allow them only to dot the i‘s and crow the t’s. 
He will also allow minor adjustments in the shape of representation for 
Buddhists, Jains, and Sikhs and such other communities as have not 
yet been discovered even by the Government of India Act. (There were 
disturbance* in the House.) I am glad. Sir, my remarks are going 
home. I am glad that my speech has been listened to with attention, 
but the Hou’ble Minister for Co-operation says “very great.” I 
know what great value I attach to his observations. Thank you very 
much Sir. 

(At this stage, the House was adjourned for 20 minutes.) 

(After adjournment. ) 

Mr. 8YED BADRUDDUJA: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I would emfflate 
my learned predecessor Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee in not introduc- 
ing any heat into the debate thG evening and would attempt to take as 
calm and dispassionate a view’ of the whole situation as the occasion 
demands. 

Sir, it is really unfortunate that even a dignified gentleman # like 
Mr. Banerjee should be swayed away by emotions. Prejudices, Sir, 
die very hard. Yerv^often preoccupations and predispositions of thfr 
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human mind colour the vision of some of the sanest and soberest people 
in all ages, climes and countries in the world. In the passionate 
intensity of his soul, in the fullness of his heart, in the exuberance of 
his feeling, in the great enthusiasm and zeal that he has brought to 
bear upon the whole situation Mr. Banerjee has shot much beyond 
the mark. But if he only tried to lift himself up from his own surround- 
ings and probed a little deeper into the subject from a detached point 
of view, he would himself be irresistibly drawn towards the imperative 
necessity of a Board of this description at this stage. 

Sir, the same causes, the same crying evils, the same forces, the 
same predisposing conditions that called for reform of secondary 
education in other provinces, like Madras, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces and Berar and Burma operate with greater 
force in the case of Bengal. The Calcutta University Com- 
mission, as the name implies, was certainly meant for Bengal 
as well. But while other provinces benefited by the recom- 
mendations of the Sadler Commission, Bengal alone looked on, pathe- 
tically clinging to a dim and hoary past. Recommendations of this 
Commission, to which no less a personality than the illustrious Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee made positive contributions, were not without any 
significance for Bengal. Problems of education in its various forms 
and aspects — problems big with the fate of the province — were seriously 
investigated, analysed, studied and discussed in the light of the expand- 
ing needs and requirements of the province and the special aptitudes and 
tendencies of the people before the Conmiisrion came to any definite 
findings and conclusions. The Commission definitely observed that the 
whole system of education both secondary and university should be 
overhauled and reconstructed on a solid and firm foundation. In their 
opinion there could be no improvement without a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the administrative conditions. From the seventies (jf the 
nineteenth century to the forties of the twentieth is a far cry. During 
this long period of nearly a century many momentous changes fraught 
with immense possibilities have occurred in national and educational 
spheres both in India and other civilized countries of the world — 
changes that have extended the domain of human thought and quickened 
the pulse of humanity considerably. But the conservative outlook of 
theXfll^utta University fought shy of any change, any innovation or 
reform even after the recommendations of the Sadler Commission. 

Sir, the last quarter of a century in India has been marked by a 
great political ferment, a social unrest and an irresistible urge for 
better expression and expansion in every sphere of life; but save a 
few tinkering reforms no profane hands have been allowed to violate 
the sanctity of the great temple of learning at College Square. 
Centuries roll by, nations thrive and prosper, communities wake up 
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from the death-sleep of ages and march with the inarch of time, but 
the advancing tide of progress and civilisation threatens to drown the- 
souls of the conservative custodians of the University of Calcutta* 
They are alarmed lest they might be swept off their moorings and 
drift into the darkest abyss of dangerous revolution and mightiest 
commotion. The call of the dead is to them irresistible while that of 
the living leaves no impression on them, nor effects any change it* 
their outlook or angle of vision. 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister in his brilliant, and comprehensive 
survey of secondary education in all its aspects hag traversed the whole- 
ground and has practically anticipated all our arguments. Mine 'would 
be nothing but a rehash of the same arguments, repetition of the sume 
train of reasoning. Nevertheless, I cannot resist the temptation of 
making a few general observations on the crying need for a Board of 
Secondary Education. Twenty years ago the Sadler Commission 
definitely observed: “The whole system of education (university and 
secondary) is suffering from amentia which is due partly to luck of 
funds, partly to the lack of an energetic purpose aiming at improved 
standards of teaching and educational opportunities. There can he no 
substantial improvement without reconstruction . . . What is needed 
is far-reaching reorganisation/' It went on further: “We propose 
therefore that the duty of remodelling the grade of education * and 
raiding it to a state of efficiency should be entrusted to a new Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education so constituted as to be repre- 
sentative of the various forms of experience which have a valid claim to- 
be consulted in the matter. This authority should not be merely 
advisory or consultative but should exercise the executive powers in 
this sphere of secondary and intermediate education.” It is no business 
of the university to exercise any control over secondary education. 
The Calcutta University, however, was allowed to exercise control for 
purely historical reasons. But even then it could not exercise i ts- 
control efficiently for lack of any inspecting agencies and proper funds- 
a* its disposal. As has been very pertinently pointed out by the 
Hon’ble Chief Minister that constitutionally it was not devised to 
exercise such control and financially it was unable to do so. For about 
a century the university assumed control of secondary education, but 
it could not exercise its functions properly and thereby never jus^fied* 
the assumption of sacred responsibilities on its shoulders. Quite apart 
from the recommendations of the Sadler Commission which contemplate- 
a thorough overhaul and reorganisation of secondary education in 
Bengal, the ultimate responsibility of guiding the destinies of a 
province^in all its spheres of life and providing facilities and oppor- 
tunities of expansion and growth of education in its various stages j-esta 
with the Government of the land. The Sadler Commission itself ia 
most emphatic on this point: “To whatever special bodies it may* 
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•entrust the administration of the different grades of education, the 
State cannot abrogate the duty of exercising a general superintendence 
•over education as a whole and .securing a balanced and well-proportioned 
development of all its parts.” Even in England, Sir, the English 
Board of Education consists of a body of permanent officials graded in 
a hierarchy of ranks and act under the orders of a Minister responsible 
• to Parliament. 

Sir, the university failed to manage and control secondary education 
when the number of schools was much smaller. Meanwhile, the 
activities of the university have increased in various directions. Post- 
graduate Departments in Arts and Science have expanded. There are 
now nearly seventy affiliated colleges and the number of schools under 
it.*> contiol has doubled up from TOO to nearly 1,400. Thus, the hands 
of the university are already full and its commitments large and 
heavy. In normal circumstances it would be necessary to relieve the 
university of this heavy burden of responsibilities and transfer the 
control of secondary education including recognition of schools and 
conduct of' Matriculation Examination to an independent body so that 
the university might be left free to devote its undivided attention to 
the organisation and improvement, of its teaching. Even in those 
cases where the* university has retained complete control of conduct of 
examinations and recognition of schools it has been always advisable 
to transfer these things to committees or bodies specially constituted 
for the purpose. It in normal circumstances, transfer of control is 
accessary, in abnormal circumstances it is still more so. 

Sir, the university mismanaged secondary education for lark of 
efficient control. It did not spend a single farthing over secondary 
schools in Bengal or for the improvement of secondary education, 
though it obtained a large amount of income from the fees of Matri- 
culation examinees. It pampered the Post-graduate Department at 
<the cost of secondary education in Bengal. 

Sir, the recommendations of the Sadler Commission have been 
carried out as far as possible in the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Madras and Burma, but Bengal is still lagging 
behind. There is a Board of High Schools in the United Provinces 
which recognises the institutions for the purposes of examinations and 
"prescribe courses of studies. It has no financial powers and its 
regulations are subject to the approval of the Minister. The Board 
•consists of d8 members, both elected and nominated, representing 
various interests. In Burma similarly a Secondary School Board 
•conducts the English and Anglo-Vernacular School and Middle 
English School Examinations and advises the Director of Public 
Instruction, who happens to be the Chairman of the Board# on all 
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• matters connected with secondary education. In the Central Provinces, 
too, high schools are under the control of the High School Education 
Board, which consist of different interests such as the university, 
Legislative Council, local bodies, women and minorities. Here also 
the Director of Public Instruction is the Chairman. The Board has the 
power of recognising high schools and prescribing courses of studies for 
high and middle English schools. What has been possible in other 
parts of India must be possible in Bengal ns well. And yet it is 
resented. The reason is not far to seek. Tim formation of the proposed 
Board disturbs the placid contentment of a section of people, because it 
threatens to prejudice vested interests very badly ami affect coterie 
domination over secondary education in Bengal. 

I would now address my-elf to the few objections that have been 
raised in the course of the debate. 

firstly, about official control over the Board. Inclusion of a few 
officers of wide educational experience connected more specially with 
secondary education does not constitute complete official control of the 
Board, where non-official element will always predominate. Some 
amount of official control is certain ! \ implied, because the ultimate 
responsibility rests with the Government. Even the Sadler Commis- 
sion definitely lays down that the independent body to which the 
control of secondary education is entrusted should have a (dose connec- 
tion with tlie Government and must retain the services and experience 
of some trained officials of the department. 

Sir, it has been urged with some amount of gusto that the proposed 
Board is communal in character, and it will be dominated by communal 
considerations. Ihe Hon’ble Chief Minister has taken enough pains to 
ascertain the proportion of Hindus and Muslims not merely in the 
Board itself, but also in the various Committees under it, conclusively 
proving that the Muslims will be in a minority everywhere. Reserva- 
tion of a few seats in the Board for Muslims does not in any way 
establish their domination or supremacy, but only safeguards their 
educational interests against the tyranny of an absolute majority. 
Muslims will be in a minority, but their voice will no longer be bushed 
into dead silence amidst the clamour of vested interests as in 
Syndicate of the University of Calcutta. The Muslims will only have 
an effective voice in the control, regulation and administration of 
secondary education in Bengal. The Board, however, must be con- 
demned as communal because a Government supported by a Muslim 
majority pontemplates its formation ! Simply because a particular 
Government is dominated by a Muslim majority, does it necessaaily 
follow that any Bill or measure sponsored by the Government should 
be condemned as communal, irrespective of the provisions thereof ? Om 
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that ground, Sir, what would be our appreciation of those legislative* 
measures which were passed before the inauguration of the new 
regime in April, 1937, by previous Governments dominated by a Hindu 
majority? What about the activities, Sir, of the Calcutta University 
itself where an absolute majority has reigned supreme since 1857? 
What about Congress Governments in six provinces where an absolute 
Hindu majority has bossed the whole show? This is a sweeping in- 
dictment, charging the Bengal Government with lack of administrative 
talent, vision or imagination, though many a beneficial measure of 
a far-reaching character stands to its credit. Opposition for the sake of 
opposition, attack for the sake of attack, protest for the sake of protest 
has ever been the policy pursued by the Opposition. That is their 
mentality, that is their psychology and that is their real attitude. 

Sir, it has been suggested that the proposed Board is not represen- 
tative of public opinion as contemplated by the Sadler Commission. 
Sir, i maintain with all the emphasis at m\ command, with all the 
seriousness at my disposal, that the Board is more representative than 
the Syndicate of the University of Calcutta securing as it does adequate 
representation of Muslims, Hindus, Scheduled Castes and Europeans 
and various other interests including the Universities of Dacca and 
Calcutta. Mr. Prumatha Nath Banerjee has referred to the recom- 
mendations of the Sadler Commission which contemplates the forma- 
tion of a body to consist of 15 to 18 members. That, Sir, corresponds 
to the Executive Council of the University of Calcutta which is decidedly 
less representative in character than the proposed Board. 

Sir, it has been further suggested that it disregards public opinion 
in the province. Sir, if public opinion is not to be confounded with 
the opinion of that school of thought which condemns, denounces and 
must tear, if possible, to pieces any legislation initiated by this Gov- 
ernment, certainly then the contention is true. But the Board does 
not disregard the opinion of the largest majority including Muslims, 
Scheduled Castes and a considerable section of liberal and independent 
Hindus as well. 

Sir, it has been emphasised by Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee that 
tl^e Bill is inopportune and should not have been introduced at this 
juncture when the Empire is passing through a crisis. Sir, those who 
have deliberately refused co-operation with the British Empire in the 
greatest hour of its need, talk glibly of the agonies of war, the com- 
plexities of the international situation and the acute crisis through which 
the Empire is passing. To me it sounds as a cruel mockery, like a 
taie in the Arabian Nights. But even admitting for arguments' sake 
that the Bill is inopportune, inexpedient, impolitic, silly and unwise 
and should never have been introduced during these anxious times; 
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• what about the Bills and measures that were introduced in more 
peaceful times in this very House? They, too, had no smooth passage; 
the same chorus of protest from the Opposition greeted them. 

It has been emphasised, Sir, that the Bill antagonises the great 
Hindu community, who made significant contributions to the cultural 
and educational advancement of the country and proposes to make 
short work of the university itself. Sir, we do not deny the positive 
contributions of the great Hindu community in the field of education 
and culture. I am personal^ proud of the illustrious sous of Bengal 
like Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Keslmb ('handra Sen and Raja Ram 
Mohon Roy who played the most decisive role in shaping the educational 
destiuies of the province ami lading the structure on a solid foundation. 
But, Sir, while our Hindu brethren huve thrived und prospered and 
looked on to an everwidening horizon of thought and action, Muslims 
have languished and pined away in misery. Neither the university 
nor the Government of the day encouraged and fostered the growth 
and revival of the glorious heritage of Islam that constitutes a distinct 
landmark in the historv of world civilization and culture. Nor did 
they allow plastic impressionable young Muslims throbbing with 
genuine emotions, pulsating with new hopes and aspirations and burn- 
ing with an irresistible thirst for the renaissance of their glorious past, 
any chance whatsoever for their real expression, any scope to rise to 
the full statute of their manhood; cut oft from real moorings of life. 
Muslim ho\s have been compelled to feed on ideals and ideas hostile 
to the spirit and genius of Islam and to drift into the morass of com- 
plexes that never constitute the part and parcel of their cultural 
existence. It is not for nothing. Sir, that while Bomba \ . the Tinted 
Provinces, Bihar and the Punjab produced illustrious Muslims like 
Moulana Muhammad Ali, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Syed Ahmed, Justice 
Mahmopd, Sir Salar Jung, Sir Muhammad Iqbal and others -Muslims 
who could challenge comparison with the greatest of thinkers, 
philosophers, statesmen and publicists all over the world — Bengal has 
to be content with a few names only like Sir Salimullah, Justice Ameer 
Ali, Sir Abdur Rahim and the last of the great giants, the Hon’ble 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. Sir, we also want that Muslims should have 
their cultural expansion and educational advancement. Control of 
secondary education, Sir, is, therefore, absolutely necessary not for* or 
by one community alone, but for all classes and conditions of people 
that inhabit this land. The Government never proposes to encroach 
upon the cultural and educational heritage of the Hindu 
community, but intends providing adequate facilities to all 
sections id people for their real progress and advancement. Sir, it 
has been urged that the Bill embitters the relations between the Avo 
great communities in Bengal and complicates the already complicated 
situation. I would emphatically repudiate this charge. The Bj]l, on 
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the other hand, tries to enlist the sympathy, the experience and the* 
wisdom of all classes and communities in the province. 

Sir, it has been further argued that the Bill is not conceived in the 
best interests of education. I think this is the unsoundest of all 
charges levelled against the Bill. A Bill that proposes to secure the 
services of educational experts including the Director of Public 
Instruction, Assistant Director for Muhammadan Education, Professors, 
Head Masters and Head Mistresses and also university representatives, 
cannot be said to have been conceived except in the interest of educa- 
tional advancement. Furthermore, the Bill proposes to secure adequate 
representation of both the Houses of Legislature on whom ultimately 
rests the formulation of policies and measures for educational advance- 
ment of t he country. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee has thrown us a challenge. 
Sir, I do not accept the challenge. It is a challenge from a brother 
to a brother, from a friend to a friend, from a colleague to a colleague, 
from u child of the soil to another, from a Bengali to a Bengali equally 
distracted and disturbed by the same sorrows and misfortunes, plagued 
and tortured b\ the same difficulties and the same miseries and suffer- 
ings, the same reverses of fortune. Sir, it is not in that spirit of 
challenge or counter-challenge that we propose to solve the problems 
ot life. It is not in a spirit of cavil or canker, not in a spirit of 
jealousy or hatred, not in a spirit of enmiU or animosity, but in a 
spirit of friendship, brotherhood and umit> , in the spirit of sweet 
reasonableness, that we propose to compose our differences, adjust the 
conflicting interests and reconcile the divergent claims of the various 
communities in Bengal. 

May 1 appeal to my friends in the Opposition to rise to the height 
ami shed their complexes? The future is ours, we intend building a 
brighter and more glorious future in which all classes and communities 
would be adequately represented, all contributing towards the growth 
and evolution of the common motherland. We have to reach the 
promised land, the desert has yet to be crossed. Long long nights of 
travail and sufferings await us all. We can assure the Hon’ble 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq of our unstinted support and allegiance and 
devotion in his onward march towards the goal. Midnight gloom and 
darkness encircles the horizon, clouds gather overhead, threatening to 
burst upon our shoulders any moment. We appeal to Mr. Fazlul Huq 
to carry us both Hindus and Muslims across the sandy deserts of dis- 
appointment and despair to the promised land of hope. 


Mr. RA8IK lAl BlfWAS : *T3Mfo Wf¥ t 4* ft* TO I C* 

<3t*rc, — ra na rw aftjft 4 * Kz 4c^$H*fft c’lfci oppose 

C*T*ff I 4$ftc** principle TO! *tft Scheduled CwteeOT fw 
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. C*TO TOt^C® *ttf* TO ®fC® ®f5'tTO* f*C*N TOR TOtfe* TO* d I ®TO 
f*TOf TO ’PTO details TO *TO TO*l 4*R® d, OT $Vf* 

*<UFF TO*1 tfTOMt* *TO *rf* I fa® TO **^fa* *tf*T$* Seleot 

Committeec®$ TOtC® *TTO, ®T* *R7 Billfcl public opinion^* «RT 
circulation^ *tt&R ®R*1 *WF5 TO TO *1, TORI circulations 

Rd TO5 fTO? principled bupport *1 TO J OT ®**1 

fa** *d*i *rtro TO*t* csd to i totto* to fajd 4R Pfj *t*t*t 

•TO (TO ^blTO RRl **R *t£ TOtC* Pc® 7TO I 

d fTO Scheduled CastosTO* pT¥TO ®TR® &jf® f**TR* TTOTI 
*dtb> | ^TO*fr jQ^vfTO j^sf ^TTOF ®R*1 TOT*TC® bt^ TO TOtt^ TO ’PTO ’PPTT -***71 
Scheduled Cantos C*TO TO*t* *7*T1 TO CTtTOt^ ®R*1 ®T* C*TO ®TO*F 
TO*n ^*71 *TOT Sfb® TO TO -W ®t31 CTO TOl TO I 

q*Rf* TO W — 't®*"TO c $ TO fTO faCTOl TOT*TOR I ®tfa $9 ^TO^ftTO TOR* 
Scheduled Castes sj^TOTO TO TO TOTrTO, — 4*; TOT3 TOfTOp — %1 Rfa 
oppositions TOR ®T*T3 *ft* d far** principled support 

TOR (Mr. Kshetea Nath Sinoha: “We do not support the principle 
of the Bill/’) TO *1 C*Rp ®T* ?R1* TOtTOb 4$ TO opposition 
CTOF 3tTO Scheduled Castes TOTO TO** ftTOTTO Select CommittoeC® 

TOOT TOtCTO, fafa TO?R TO-R*** TOfc* select TOffo® TOE® 
vaf'ff l y t* TOR TO, **^ Select Committee® CTOF $Vt* improvement TOFITO5 
C bTOC * R I Billfl Select CommittoeC® *1 Pi* circulation^* *R7 

fro 4d ®T* TO 7*f* ’T?T s Ri TO I 4 f*TOT 'TOT* fTON *3**7 TO TO 
Scheduled Caste>TO* TO* circulations TOOT* *TTO S'* 31, TO* Scheduled 
CastesTO* f®®* public opinion faPTOl 4*33 ^*fr® 7* TO I 

Public Opinion *tTO* cd ’TTO opinion TOtTO* TtT*"f 

TOf R5 1 ®tC*R TO ’TTO interested public opinion TOT91 *171 dp 
TO Pyif 1 TOW$ <d public opinion ’T*5fT5 r * *RT Pdl oirculation*i| 
TOOT Scheduled Caeteil* *t Cf TOR I SVI TOtTO* 

Prronr ^ttro Pro to i *nw Select a>mmittec® to&*r 

TO tfTO TOdcd TO*1 support TOT|P I • 

"TO, TOtR 'O Nationalist party* ®*^t TOTO TO ’TTO ’PTOT Select 
Committees® TOOT* ?fTO tJ*R *fl *5'M* TOtTOpTOR, 4t*l Select 
Committeec® TOC® ^TO OT* fiF^ public^* f*TO* ’^f®* TO* 

TOtTOO? 1 TO*, ^tro* TO nro TTf^TO Select CommitteeC® TOJTO 
TO TOlTOpTOn — ®t*l TOTOt C®#t*R ^ flf^l fiCT 

TO*tro CTOTO TOtf%WTO # ft*l TO? Comndtteef TORT TOOTf 
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vrw 'qlwfiRi CTO? $t?i <?ft 7 to < 7t 9 tfw? fro? 'Rwd *? ctoto *tt?TO7, . 
xsT^n to? ^rjftnnr totohto jfroi fros *ft?TO7 crot? ^r ?i 

wtn toto Ttogi fro tffln ct£i ti ^ref? a Tfrtc?? w f +w i $fn 

represent C7lfC^7, $tC7? V \CW f Rw TOR C?tC5$ I 

^M? 47t?l 777T? 7^ c?~1("bt> oft c? — ?!&7 majority 47 ^ minority 
TTtTlft «R£t? I Majority party 71 S’tTO* 7t7 TOT7 C7$ <5tl?ft 
tf*ftR C7tC7 <tfTO I Minority ^5tT3 TOffe C7T7TO *ffT?7, fro , *rf57T7 

<7tC? non-oo-operation C*t?W majority? CTtT^ y *f$ CftJTO 
71 I 7t? Tfa 7fe7f7 <3Pft? non-co-opera tion$ CTtTTO 77, — 

Ttfa 7T7T? Oppomtion4? 7$OT 4$“ ^Nft C?MC^ &ft — 3f?"C°1 Select 

CommitteeCJ Tt^TO T’ffaT? CW? Tto fa ? ?fa Select Committee^ 

71 ‘TOl fTOfa tffaTft Tijr*t ^Rl 51, 3t?C«t 4? logical conclusion C7E7 
•fat? $t?1?1 C7R 4W7tC? House 47^ 777T 77 resign fTT? C?fio 

<btd«T 7T7 71 ? sit? C7 ^tC77 logic ^3ft7? protest^ , m?<3 effective 

51? (Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar: — Wfa Congress returned 

cmC^T, MlC*f TOfft resign f*R) TOT? v£ ^ITTtCT? TO TfesR 57 fir | 
(Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar: “You are a traitor, re.-ign 
•at once. You are also traitor to your constituency.) (At this stage, 
the House boeame almost uproarious.) 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I do not think this is a very good sign for us 

not to allow anybody to speak. I hope this is not the only mis- 

fortune in human life. There are many. Why not tolerate this ? 

Mr. RA8IK LAL BI8WA8: stffrt? 77TO PlR 71 C*lt? '7fe7T7 
<Rf3H I , *f%7lC7? fa oft Yl7, 71 TOT, 71 *tT77tt77 C7 757 I TOT 
4$ Stl5c77 fa\5? majority TtTl C7 , ®rft7 ?fTO (,slcbt> ^3t? R7C4 opposition 
party? CTtFRl 7ft 777 71 CTO \5tTO TOTtR? CTOt TOFdfe 7T7 71 \ 
Majority? TOtTOW C7 7T7TO 7T7 4&1 TO? TO C? C?tt?l7 71 $1 77 1 
TO 7*1 $T?1 TOW C7 majority? opinion fa CTOC? *T?jT77 C7T7TO 

V? I C7 7TO !ffatT7 $\m 5tC\5 faCTl 7 CT^tC? majority? 

^gt?i c^tr? f7t:»cv? TOr?ft ttfm i 7tc?ft 
OFWr majority? TOT7 ^5tR?>S TtTl Sftv5 I *rf%7t7 R1 Sf^5 7? t 

*ltft \StC7? appeal C7t?f^, — ^tCW? ^PTFXTtCT? TO ^ft T Tg? 

<¥tCl, #PT? (?ft decision 7f%7#7 C?7C? — Select Committee^ \5t?l 
trc?i 1 *4?: qm c?Ftc? — ism m ?Tit?7 c^tr? c?? 
^J7 1 ^t? Scheduled Castej ?^f? *4^ f7C?77, #R TOW fiw 

<TO ftwi principled TOR 1 ?fr$ MTTO Scheduled Caeter 
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end* C’T ^51 *Ttft WTf%, Uffotf 31, — 3W1T 

ClS ^ ftft independently standing for the Scheduled Caste* 4$ 

fttcfl principled ftTfftfrsi *ffaR I %3f? 3t31 

Scheduled Ca*te< ?| f*m firot^t? ?7Mk* statutory recognition oftCR I 

^ ^uti ?fc3 fareuf? Pw? Sgfs *ri ?t? — st? ^rt iftffhr cro c?rtnr 

&5t? f%$E? Pft? ^< £?£*£? 3TU1 4?; *RT TjTtt?? ToTR? >CT ^ C ^rt H l 3 
urgue (Rft? 'BltltR? £c%Hj TMR 0?t?T\5 ST? I fVl <UR ^tfvjPT? »PTO 31 
Nationalist Party? >PR731 C3 attitude p r C P S^ Iff! *pf? C=fR Scheduled 
Castes 31$ (7T attitude (RCR ^11 4$ Hi C^tC^T Itft 3t? tT?3RN 

CfcBfffa circulations? tf^t? oppose C3*t?f5i ^Ut? 3T?3T? !J3R 3tft rc f fc?? 
Select CommitteeC5 C*TQ?t? tfSt? *R<3 c3H?f% I 

Babu SHYAMA PR08AD BARMAN: 1 beg to move 

.Mr. 8PEAKER: It is unnecessun . I think one amendment is 
quite sufficient. 

Babu 8HYAMA PR08AD BARMAN: But there is u difference in 
the date. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that matters. 

Babu 8HYAMA PR08AD BARMAN: One of the greatest achieve- 
ments of democracy is that it has put the key of knowledge in the hands 
of all — that it has placed education within the easy reach of the people- 
rich and poor alike. But our popular Ministry have laid and are now 
again laying heavy hands on education of the province. They have 
already officialised primary education by the Primary Education Act 
as a*result of which the number of primary schools has been reduced 
to a great extent. The Ministry is now out for regulating and con- 
trolling secondary education of the province by this proposed Bill. 

The proposed Secondary Education Bill is not an educational measure 
meant for the improvement and expansion of education, but a political 
measure the avowed object of which is to cripple and crush the cultured 
and educated section of the province. The main object of the Bill is 
to constitute a Board for the regulation and control of secondary 
education of the province, but nowhere in the Bill or in the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons of the Bill as outlined by the Hon'ble Chief 
Minister is there anything which aims at the improvement and expan- 
sion of education. To my mind the real object of the Bill is to make 
all the secondary schools the training ground in ideas and theories jvbich 
ike communally-minded Ministry wants the youths of the country to 
hold. The real object of the Bill is the Natiffcation of the education 
*0 
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of the province, to train the youths of the province in ideologies 
acceptable to the Ministry based on a communal division of the nation. 
The Bill is primarily a controlling measure. The Hon’ble the Chief 
Minister says in his Statement of Objects and Reasons — “Secondary 
education in Bengal is at present uncontrolled/ * There is an Educa- 
tion Department of Government with a hierarchy of inspecting staff. 
Yet he says secondary education is uncontrolled. It is so, because 
some of the secondary schools are producing youths, who have a 
broader national outlook instead of a narrow and communal view — 
youths who have the love of freedom and the love of one’s motherland 
in the heart of their hearts instead of selfishness. Sir, in order to cut 
down the number of schools which aim at making such patriotic youths 
the Government are placing this pernicious Bill on the statute book. 
In Bengal there are 1,400 high schools for boys and girls of which only 
50 are Government schools, 028 are Government-aided schools and the 
rest are private schools. Government contribution towards the total 
expenditure for secondary education is only 18 per cent. Now, Sir, 
only 25 lakhs of rupees is proposed to he spent on secondary schools 
and the Government are going to assume full official control for this 
financial support. The proposed Secondary Education Board will be 
the sole authority to grant or refuse approval, and to withdraw 
approval, to distribute grant s-in-aid to the secondary schools, recog- 
nise secondary schools, for the purpose of presenting candidates for 
examination. Now, Sir, the Board will thus have the authority to 
dangle before the eyes of our famished school authorities the sum of 
25 lakhs of rupees with which to buy up their integrity and extinguish 
the torch of learning for its own sake. 

As regards the constitution of the Board, I beg to submit that the 
proposed Board is going to have a heavy officialised and communal 
body. The Board will consist of 50 members of whom 20 will be 
Muslims and 20 Hindus and 5 Europeans or Anglo-Indians and 5 
unspecified. Of the 50 members 19 will be directly appointed by 
Government, and since the Ministry is expected to have a fair majority 
in the Provincial Legislature, the majority if not all of the 9 members 
of the Board to be elected by the Legislature will be virtually the 
nominees of the Ministry. The Ministry will thus have an assures! 
majority in the Board. The Executive Council of the Board will 
consist of 14 members of whom as many as 6 will be ex-officio members 
from amongst Government officials and the rest will Se elected by the 
Board which will leave a practical majority for the Ministry. Thus 
the Executive Council will be a miniature form of the Eduoation 
Department of the Government of Bengal. The Secondary Education 
Board and ita Executive Council thus constituted mainly by the nomi- 
nee* of the Government will not have any real power to share and 
gwade the educational policy of the province, inasmuoh as on an analysis 
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of the clauses of the Bill it is found that the Government hare Vesenred 
to itself in every clause of the Bill the right to veto any action of the 
Board or the Executive Council. In short,. if the Bill be passed into 
law, it will place the entire educational system of the province at the 
disposal of the Ministry. 

As regards the Scheduled Caste Secondary Education Committee, 
it will consist of 8 members of whom h will be appointed by the 
Ministry and only 3 members will be elected not by the Scheduled 
Caste members but by the Board itself. It thus becomes an official 
committee where the voice of the minority is hardly likely to be listened 
to. Moreover, this committee has Wen made an advisory committee. 
We cannot find any provision in the Bill where it is provided that the 
Secondary Education Board or its Executive Council is hound to accept 
the recommendations of the Scheduled Caste Secondary Education 
Committee. It may be argued that the Scheduled Caste Education 
Committee has been placed on an equal footing with the Muslim 
Secondary Education Committee. But it should he remembered that 
our Muslim friends will have their representatives in an overwhelming 
majority in the Board and in the Executive Council. Consequently, 
the recommendations of the Muslim Secondary Education Committee 
will be automatically accepted by the Board and the Executive Council, 
whereas the recommendations of the Scheduled Caste Secondary Edu- 
cation Committee will not have such support in the Board or the 
Executive Council as they are in a negligible minority in the Board 
and in the Executive Council. 

The Secondary Education Bill was first published in the “Calcutta 
Gazette” on the 1st August and copies of it were available to the members 
only two weeks ago. It is a very important measure affecting the vital 
educatjonal interests of t lie whole province. In view of the strong 
protest from the press and the platform regarding the pernicious pro- 
visions of the Bill and also in view of the fact that all the secondary 
schools of the province will be vitally affected by the provisions of the 
Bill inasmuch as they will all be put under the sole control of this 
Board, it is earnestly desired that the Bill should be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon, especially the opinion of 
the managing committees of the secondary schools. 

With these words. Sir, I support the motion for circulation of the 
Bill moved by Rai Harendra Nath Cbaudhuri. 


Mlftlfvf ABDUL LATIF BISWAS: Mr. Speaker, Sir, the Bengal 

Secondary Education Bill introduced by the HonT>le Chief Minister, 
yesterday evening is {jeing denounced by the Hindu Press ajyi the 
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Caste Hindus of Bengal forming 6 per cent, of the population of this 
province as a measure communal and reactionary in outlook. 

Sir, I am not obliviourot the fact that there is a likelihood of the 
vested interests of the Caste Hindus of Bengal being shaken to some 
extent by this measure, but that does not mean that 6 per cent, of 
the population of this province is to be allowed to rule over the rest 
•o far as secondary education is concerned. I hold, Sir, and every 
impartial observer of the Bill will surely hold, that the Bill if passed 
into an Act will he doing good service to the entire province as a 
whole. Before entering into the question whether the Bill is a 
communal or reactionary one and before entering into the question of 
the merits and demerits of the Bill, I appeal to the House and 
particularly to the opposition to approach the consideration of the Bill 
very dispassionately and with a broad and liberal outlook. Before 
entering into a consideration of the Bill here, I would like to refer 
to the complaint made by my friend Mr. Prumathanath Banerjee. 
He has appealed to the Hon ’hie the Chief Minister to the effect that 
he should remember that he is Chief Minister not only of the Muslims 
but Chief Minister of all the communities in Bengal. Sir, I can 
assure my friend that the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq by his 
doings up till now has given ample proof that he is the Chief Minister 
of all the communities. He has not brought in any measure, he has 
not passed uny legislation which aims at doing any mischief to any 
community. My Inend should not he oblivious of the fact. My 
friend should not hi* oblivious of the fact that in the Congress 
provinces, the Congress Ministries tried to do immense harm to the 
Muslim community. No such scheme as the Vidhya Mandir Scheme 
which wus initiated by the Congress Ministries to denationalize the 
Muslims and to destroy the Muslim culture has been brought forward 
by the Hon’ble Chief Minister. No such scheme as was brought 
forward by the Congress Ministries to make Hindi a compulsory 
aubjeet to be learnt by Muslims has been brought by the Chief 
Minister. No attempt has been made by the Hon’ble Chief Minister 
to denationalise the Hindus and do away with the culture of Hindus 
ns has been done by the Congress Ministers to denationalise the Muslims 
and destroy their culture. Now in the first place the House should 
ta<ue into consideration why the Government of Bengal are asking the 
Legislature to pass a piece of legislation for the constitution of a Board 
for taking over the charge of secondary education from the hands of 
the university. The Sadler Commission consisting of some veteran 
educationists of Great Britain and India were dissatisfied with the 
way in which secondary education was being imparted. The Commis- 
stfto unanimously recommended the constitution of the Board to take 
over the charge of secondary and intermediate education fro** the 
han^s of the university. This the Commission did with the avowed 
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object to mu secondary education in a manner so that it may be 
efficient and wholesome. Nobody has yet questioned the propriety of 
the recommendation, but the Government since the time of the recom- 
mendation have taken no step to give effect to it till the introduction 
of this Bill. But, Sir, the introduction, I have ulreudy observed*, 
has evoked protest and denunciation from interested quarters. 

Let us, Sir, examine the Bill itself. Even the worst enemy 
of the Bill does not and cannot deny the necessity of the reorganisation 
of secondary education in Bengal and nobody can say that secondary 
and intermediate education of Bengal is being run in a proper channel. 
Then what is the objection which the adversaries of this Bill can have 
against it? They say that the Bill is communal in its outlook and 
calculated to destroy Hindu culture. They also aver that there is 
preponderating public opinion against the Bill. 

Ag regards the last point, /.r., t lie assertion of the enemies of the 
Bill that the preponderating public opinion is against it. I most 
respectfully submit, Sir. that we arc to define and see what public 
opinion is. If we mean public opinion to be the opinion of the 

majority of the people — and I submit Sir, that is the clear meaning 

then public opinion undoubtedly goes in favour of and not against 
the Bill, but those protests come only from the Taste Hindus of 
Bengal. Of course, l)r. Syamuprosad Mookcrjee who is the most 
vocal and thunderous uniongM the ad\er-aries of the Bill has got his 
ally in the person of the honourable member representing the Indian 
Christians of Calcutta nmi the Presidency Division. But burring the 
solitary exceptions, I mean Dr. H. (\ Mukherjec and a very few 
members of the Scheduled Castes belonging to tin* Congress Orotip, the 
Caste Hindus have got no allies in their protest against the Bill. On 
the qther hand, the Muslims of Bengal representing more than 
per cent, of the population of this province and the Scheduled Caste 
people and other minorities are welcoming the Bill and lending their 
whole-hearted supjairt. So we may safely hold that over HP per cent, 
of the population are supporting very strongly the measure whereas 
less than 20 per cent, are against the Bill. Now I put this question 
to the ex-Vice-Chanrellor of the Calcutta University who now 
represents the same universities here, whether the view he propounded 
the other day that public opinion was against the Bill is correct or 
not. I may ask him point blank whether the view held by more than 
80 per cent, of the people really reflects public opinion of the province 
or the view of less than 20 per cent, be swallowed as public opinion. 

• 

Mr. PRAMATHANATH BANERJEE: Mr. Biswas is -lightly 
inaccurate. He should say not 80 per cent, but 94 j*r cent. 
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Mr, .ABDUL LATIF BISWAB: I know, Sir, that when a litigant 

unjustly enjoying the property of another is challenged in law court, 
he tries to twist the logic to attempt to prove the justness of his claim 
though the attempt is notMng but self-deception. 

Here Dr. Mookerjee and his friends of the same category 
representing the 6 per cent, of the population of the province finding 
that their rule, so far as the Secondary Education Bill is concerned, 
over 90 per cent, of the population is going to be shaken and replaced 
by the rule of people of the province for the interest of the province 
at large, they have raised a cry of alarm. Let them do that. But I 
may assure them that more than 80 per cent, of the people will not 
halt and will fight for the just cause. 

As regards another j>oint raised by the adversaries of the Bill, that 
the Bill is a communal one, I like to remind them that they cannot 
deceive people by calling day a night and night a day. We have seen 
that in a Board of 50 the Muslims, forming over 50 per cent, of the 
population of the province, are getting 19 seats, whereas the Hindus, 
though their number in the province falls far below that of the 
Muslims, are getting 20 seats. Can any one, by a n\ stretch of ima- 
gination, argue that the present Government in allocating the seats 
of the Board to Hindus and the Muslims are exhibiting communalism 
in favour of the Muslims? Those whose vision has been blurred and 
conscience perverted may say like that. But every impartial observer 
must admit that the Government has not gone so far as it should go 
in favour of the Mussalmans. No doubt, the Hindu students of the 
secondary institutions outnumber the Muslims, hut that does not mean 
thut the Mussalmans will sit idle and tight and will not run with the 
time to cope witli the Hindus in the mutter ot education. The progress 
which tlie Mussalmans have done in recent years in the field of 
education and the introduction of the free primary education in the 
province justify the presumption that within a short period they will 
cotne equally to the forefront us the Hindus have done. In that case 
Muslims cun legitimately claim a larger number of representatives 
than the Hindus. Considering that point of view, the Mussulmans can 
aay that full justice has not beeu done to them in this case. How can 
a Bill giving the less number of the seuts to the Muslims, the majority 
community, and greater number of seats to the Hindus, the minority 
community, he described as a communal piece of legislation? So the 
objection of the Opposition may be brushed aside by reminding them 
that even the greatest wrongdoer cites scriptures to give a show of just- 
ness of the cause. Third objection raised against the Bill is the protest 
by tip* Caste Hindus, particularly by I)r. Syatnaprosad Mookerjee, that 
the Bill aims at the destruction of Hindu culture. Sir, I fail to under- 
stand how 19 Muslim members of a Board of 50 can destroy Hindu 
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culture. Sir, if the Calcutta University, where the Hindu influence 
preponderates, from the beginning could not destroy Muslim culture, 
how can these gentlemen argue that 19 members among the 50 will be 
able to destroy Hindu culture. This reasoning of those gentlemen in- 
dicates that it was their determination to destroy Muslim culture in 
course of their reign in the Calcutta University and they try to ascribe 
the same mentality to the Mussahnans. Sir, I hav* also a grievance 
against the Bill, and it is this, that no provision has been made in this 
Bill to take the control of Matriculation Examination from the hands 
of the university. For the purpose of better control it should have 
been done. Sir, the other day I read with pain a leader in a newspaper 
called “Taruner Danda” in which gross carelessness on the purt of the 
university in two cases has been shown so far as the Matriculation 
Examination is concerned. Sir, I like to cite those instances with a 
view to show that in order to avoid that sort of carelessness, prevision 
should have been made to take over the control and management of the 
Matrfculation Examination from the hands of the university. One of 
the instances is that the name of one Shamsuddiu Ahmed, who 
appeared in the Matriculation in the year 19*15 from the Bandura 
Missionary High English School in the district of Dacca, was published 
in the “Calcutta Gazette” in the list of successful candidates who 
passed the examination in the first division. But the boy who expected 
to do very well was disappointed to see that he could secure no letter 
or star. Sir, not sitting idle, he took the mark sheet from the 
university and to his surprise and rejoice he found that lie secured 
548 marks in total and in five subjects he secured more than 80 per rout, 
marks. Does this not betray the colossal carelessness and regrettable 
inefficiency to have control over the Matriculation Examination and 
does it not satisfy the transference of control of the Matriculation 
Examination to the hands of the Board to be created Y Sir, another 
instance of such carelessness is that one Abul Kascrn Muliamed Halif 
Choudhury who appeared at the last Matriculation Examination from 
Noakhali Arun Chandra High English School was shown in the 
“Calcutta Gazette” to have passed the Matriculation Examination in 
the first division with two letters and he has taken admission in some 
college. But the mark sheet which he has taken from the university 
shows that he could not pass in any of the English pajiers and Jhat 
the total marks did not justify his passing even in the third division. 
These are the circumstances which Government should have taken into 
consideration and made provision for the transference of control of the 
Matriculation Examination from the university. 

Now, ‘Sir, a few words about the threats given by Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee in the speech he delivered in opening the Annual Confei^nce 
of all Calcutta Teachers’ Association at the hall of the Chetla Boys* 
High School. Without exhibiting the spirit of comtxmnaiiem, # as boa 
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been dohe by my friend, the Muslims of Bengal and their representa- 
tives of this province may assure Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee that 
considering this as just and righteous cause and it is necessary for 
their self-existence, they will bravely accept the challenge and they 
will not hesitate to support the measure which they think and every 
impartial observer will think to be a measure calculated to do good to 
the province as a whole by better controlling secondaiy education in 
Bengal. Adversaries of the Bill may rest assured that no amount of 
threat coming from an interested party will deter the Coalition Party 
from supporting the Government in the right and honest cause. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I would like to refer to one thing said by 
my friend Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee and othef* speakers. 
Mr. Banerjee has said that the Bill aims at bringing secondary 
education under official control. We know and everybody knows the 
tension of feelings between the two communities in Bengal at present, 
and if Government do not take up the situation in hand and adjust 
the rights of both the communities, I think there is every likelihood 
that the matter will go from bad to worse. Considering all these facts, 
Sir, I think that the motion of the Hon ’hie the Chief Minister should 
be supported. 

With these few words, Sir, I support the motion of the Hon’ble the 
Chief Minister and oppose the amendment moved by the Opposition. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: It seems to me that nobody is anxious to speak 
now. So, I shull adjourn the House. 


Adjournment. 


It being 8 p.m. — 

The House was adjourned till 4-45 p.m. on Friday, the 2drd August, 
1940, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly assembled 


under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly House* Calcutta, on Friday* 
the 23rd August, 1940, at 4-45 p.m. 

Present: 


Mr. Speq^er (the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur M. A/.1ZVL Haqck, o.i.k.) 
in the Chair, 10 Hon’ble Ministers and 209 members. 


STARRED QUESTION 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Appointment of Teachership Examination passed under-matric teachers 
under District 8ohool Boards. 

•202. Dr. SANAULLAH : <o) Ts the Hon’ble Minister in charge of 
the Education Department aware that there are experienced under- 
matric teachers who have duly passed the Teachership Examination held 
by the District School Boards? 

(//) If the answer to (a) is in the attii illative, will the Hon bio 
Minister be pleased to state what action he proposes to take for their 
appointment in the schools under the District School Board? 

• 

MINISTER in charge of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (th# 
Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq): The attention of the member is 
invited to Notification No. 1493hdn., dated the 2>th duly, 1940, 
appearing in the Calcutta Gazette of the 1st August, 1940, and publish- 
ing rules to provide for the condition*' of appointment of teachers it* 
primary schools maintained by District School Boards. 

Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether there is any minimum rate of salary fixed for 
such teachers ? 

Tht Hon’bte Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQt A scale baa been feed, 
but it all depends on District School Boards as to what scale of aalarjr 
to adopt. 
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Mr. SIBNATH BANERJEE: Sir, I do not want the grade. T 
want to know whether there is any minimum pay below which a 
teacher is not to be paid. 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: There is no such mini- 
mum fixed but it is open to District School Boards to fix a minimum 
salary — there is nothing to prevent it. 


Adoption of principle of script number on Matrio examination papers. 

*203. Mr. MIRZA ABDUL HAFIZ: (a) Will the W tye Minister 

in charge of the Education Department be pleased to state whether the 
principle of writing no name except subject, paper, roll number, etc., 
on the examination papers for the Intermediate and Bachelor degree in 
Arts and Science by the examinees has been adopted by the Calcutta 
University P 

(h) Is the Hon’ble Minister aware that that policy has not been 
adopted in the case of Matriculation Examination P 

(c) If the answer to ( b ) is in the affirmative, does the Hon’ hie 
Minister contemplate necessary arrangement for adoption of the same 
principle by the Calcutta University in the Matriculation Examination 
papers alsoP 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: (a) and (b) Yes. 

(c) I have been informed by the Calcutta University that it is not 
practicable. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA SEN: With reference to answer (c), will 
the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state if he is aware what is the 
practice in other 1 Diversities — whether they have adopted the 
practice of not allowing the Matriculation candidates to write their 
names on their answer papers P 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: That may be so, but 

conditions vary from Province to Province. I do not wish to say 
anything further on this subject. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Is the Hon’ble Minister aware 
that there is a feeling of discontent amongst the members of the 
Muslim community and particularly amongst the Muslim students in 
general over the question of names being given on answer papers? 

TN Hbb'Mb Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I know them in a certain 

amount of feeling amongst a section of the students who desire that 
there should be no names but only numbers. 
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* Mfi ATUL CHANDRA SIN: With reference to answer (<?), will 
the Hdn’ble Minister be pleased to state whether the answers were 
received during the regime of the present Vice-Chancellor? 

Mr. SPEAKER: These answers could not have been received five 
years back ! 


Rules regulating transfer of District Nazirs. 

*204. Maulvi ABDUL HAMID SHAH: (a) Will the Hnn'ble 
Minister in charge of the Judicial Department he pleased to state 
whether the JjJigh Court Rules regulating the transfer of the District 
Sheristadars Apply also to the District Nazirs? 

(b) Will the Hon ’hie Minister be pleased to state— 

( i ) the number of District Judges’ Nazirs at present existing in 
Bengal ; and 

(a) * the number of them that are posted in the same station for 

more than 5 years? 

MINISTER in charge of the JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT (ths 
Hon’ble Natural) Musharruff Hossain, Khan Bahadur): (a) Yes. 

(//) (/) Twenty* two. 

(it) Four. 

Rate of contributions to institutions of public benefit. 

•206. Maulvi MD. ABDU8 8HAHEED: (a) Will the Hnn’ble 
Minister in charge of the Finance Department he pleased to state 
whether at present one-third of the total cost of a scheme is granted as 
contributions to institutions of public l>enefit, namely , dispensaries, 
schools, etc.? 

(h) If the answer to (<j) is in the affirmative, will the Hon ble 
Minister be pleased to state whether the Government are considering the 
desirability of increasing the rate to one-half of the total cost of such 
schemes ? 

* 

MINISTER in charge of the FINANCE DEPARTMENT (the 
Hon’ble Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy): (a) No. The rules or practice 
governing various grant s-in-aid vary. The proportion of the total out- 
lay that Government may be prepared to contribute in the shape of a 
grant-in-aid has been fixed with due regard to the nature and ciroum- 
stances of the various classes of schemes. # 

(b) Does not arise. 
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Mr» 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the Hon ble Minister be' 
pleased to state whether in some eases, the whole of the amount 
necessary is borne by the Government? 


The HOft’ble Mr. H. 8. 8UHRAWARDY : Yes, it is. 


Disturbances to mosque caused by a cinema house at Naogaon. 

*198. Matdvi M. MOSLEM ALI MOLLAH: (a) Is the Hon’ble 

Minister in charge of the Home Department aware that there is a cinema 
house at Naogaon in the Rajshuhi district ? 

(b) If Hie answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister he pleased to Ntate — 

(/) how many shows a day are usualh held in the cinema house; 

(it) at what hours the shows usually commence and end; and 

(hi) the time when the shows began and ended on the day of the 
last visit of the Jlon’ble Minister, Co-o]>erative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness, to the place? 

(c) Is it a fact that the commencement of the shows in the cinema 
house is preceded by a ]>eculiar sound of high pitch with some instru- 
ments for more than half an hour? 

(d) Js the llon’hle Minister aware that there is a mosque close to 
the cinema house and disturbances are caused by the shows and the 
sound to May rib and Ishn prayers ? 

(c) If the answer to (//) is in the affirmative, will the Hou’ble 
Miniser be pleased to state what action he propose* to take in the 
matter? 

(/) If it is a fuct — 

(O that Mr. J. (\ Chatterjee, the previous Suhdivisional Officer of 
Naogaon, ordered the cinema authority to commence the 
first show just after the Maynh prayer is over; and 

(it) that the order was carried out till his departure from Nao- 
gaon ? 

(</) If the answer to (/) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state why the order has since been rescinded? 

(h) Is it a fact that the first show of the Purnima Talkie at Raj- 
ehahi town has stopped because of a mosque standing near it? 

< (i) If the answer to ( h ) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’blc 
Minister be pleased to state whether the Government contemplate 
• taking similar action in the case of Naogaon cinema? 
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MINISTER ill charge of the HOME DEPARTMENT (the Ntti'ble 
* Khwaja Sir Nazimiiddin) : (a) Yes. 

(b) (*) Two. 

(tt) From 7-15 to 9-30 p.m. and 9-45 p.m, to 12 midnight 
(approximate time). 

(in) As above. 

(c) Gramophone records are transmitted by loud speaker about 15 
minutes before the show. 

(d) No, as the mosque is at a distance of one furlong and the 
shows start after prayer times. 

(e) Does not arise. 

(/) (i) Yes. 

(ii) It is still being observed. 

(y) It has not been rescinded. 

(h) Yes. 

(i) No such action is considered necessary. 

Diet allowance of political prisoners at Chittagong. 

*200. Mrs. NELLIE SEN GUPTA: Will the Hon’ble Minister in 
charge of the Home Department be pleased to state — 

(a) how much per diem i-* given to the political prisoners at 
Chittagong as diet allowance; and 

{h) what is tbe regulation amount per diem!' 

The Hon'ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: (a) There is no category 
knowy as political prisoners in the jails in Bengal. 

(h) Does uol arise. 

Mr. PRATUL CHANDRA GANGULY: Will the Hon’ble 

Minister he pleased to state if bis answer means that there is no poli- 
tical prisoner in Bengal Jails? 

The Hon'ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: There is no category 
known as “political prisoners”. 

Mr. SYED JALALUDDIN HASHEMY: Will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state whether it is a fact that in the history- 
sheet of the convicts commonly known as political convicts, it is 
clearly written in red ink “political prisoner” ? 
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T^t Hon’bt* Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, I am not aware of* 
it. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to state whether there are prisoners who have been convicted 
for political offences ? 

The Hon’bfe Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: I do not think that 

there is any such thing as political offence. 

Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleas- 
erl to state whether those convicted under section 124A are designated 
as political prisoners? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: I am not aware of it. 

Mr. 8IBNATH BANERJEE: Will the Hon’ble Minister kindly 
make enquiries and 1 ve fully informed about facts? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Sir, I will certainly 
make enquiry in view of the statement made by Mr. Hashemy, 

Mr. PRATUL CHANDRA GANGULY: Will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to stute if there is anything like offences against 
the State in the Penal Code? 


Mr. SPEAKER: That question does not arise. 

Daooities and thaft oases in certain villages of Daoca district. 

*201. Maulvi ABDUL WAHED: Will the Hon’ble Minister in 
charge of the Home Department be pleased to lay on the table a state- 
ment showing from January up to ttOth June, 1940 — 

(а) the number of daooities and thefts reported to have been com- 

mitted in the villages under the Senydikhan, Srinagar and 

Tangibari thauas of the Dacca district ; and 

(б) the number of cases in which the prosecutions were successful 

and ended in conviction? 

Vha Hon'bt. Khwaja Ur NAZIMUDDIN: A statement is laid on 
the table. 



referred to in the reply to starred question No. 201, regarding dacoity and theft from January , 1940, up to the 30tk 
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UNSTARRED QUESTIONS 

(answers to which were laid on the table) 

Communal ratio of 8ub- Inspectors and Assistant Sub- Inspectors 
of Police. 

104. Maulvi ABDUL JABBAR: Will the Hon ble Minister in 
charge of the Home (Police) Department be pleased to lay on the table 
a statement showing — 

(a) the total number of — 

(1) Permanent, and 

(2) Temporary — 

(/) Sub-Inspectors of Police, and 
(//) Assistant Sub-1 usjHMtors of Police 
at present existing in Bengal; and 
(h) the number of them that are — 

(1) Hindus, 

(2) Muslims, and 

(3) Other castes Y 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: A statement is laid oi 
the table. 


Statement referred to in the reply to unstarred question No. 104 . 
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Maulvi ABDUL 4ABBAR; Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased 

to state how the Assistant Sub-Inspectors are appointed either by 

direct recruitment or by indirect recruitment ? 


The Hon’ble Khwaja 8if NAZIMUDDIN: They are promoted and 
there is no direct recruitment. 


Maulvi ABDUL JABBAR: Will the Hon'hle Minister be pleased 
to state the number of Muslims und Hindus that were promoted to the 
post of AssistanUNub-Inspector during 1939-40? 


Mr. 8PEAKER : That question does not arise. 

• • 

Maulvi ABDUL JABBAR: Will the Hon’ble Minister lx* pleased 
to state the reason why the number of Muslim Assistant Sub- Inspectors 
both temporary and permanent is so meagre compared with those of 
the other communities? 


The Hon’ble Khwaja 8ir NAZIMUDDIN: Because the ratio in 
the existing services of constables from whom the Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors are promoted is practically 3 : 1 or 4 : 1 ; so naturally if 
we accept efficiency and merit on the part of the representatives of the 
two communities to W equal, the promotions will be in the ratio of 
the two communities amongst the constables. 


M f. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Will the Hon'ble Minister be 
pleased to consider that unless Assistant Sub-Inspectors are directly 
recruited, there is no possibility of the quota Wing maintained ? 


Mr. 8PEAKER: That is a matter of argument. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 
pleased to consider the desirability of direct recruitment of Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors ? 

The H0fl*bM Khwaja Sir NAZIMUDDIN: Apart from this ques- 
tion, the Inspector-General of Police has put up proposals for starting 
again the system of dyect recruitment of Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 

• 10 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTION. 


[The debate on the resolution of^ Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz then 
resumed.] > + . / ^ 

Mr. SURENDRA NATH BISWAS: Sir, I am sorry that X have 
to oppose the resolution moved by my friend, Mr. Mirza A^dul Hafiz 
because 1 find, Sir, that the resolution is very vague. He wants that 
Government should give effect to the recommendations of the Bengal 
Land Revenue Commission with necessary modifications, but be' has 
not suggested any modification. So, I feel very much, handicapped in 
meeting his points with any effect. 

Now, Sir, 1 should clearly state my position that I do not want 
the abolition of the Permanent Settlement for the sake of mere 
abolition. I want that Permanent Settlement should give place to 
some other land revenue system in the interests of the peasants as well 
as of the people of Bengal as a whole. I feel that the abolition of 
Permanent Settlement is not the solution of the problems with which 
the peasants of this province are faced. The problems with which our 
peasantry are faced are six-fold. Firstly, the problem of reduction 
of the volume of their holding: the average holding of an agriculturist 
of our province has fallen down to about 3 biglias, and it needs no 
arguiug that an agriculturist with 3 bighas of land cannot maintain 
himself and his wife and children with the produce that he can get 
from those 3 bighas. The second problem is the fall in the fertility 
of the land. Sir, it fs common knowledge that the fertility of the 
lands of Bengal has very much fallen in several parts of this province, 
and it is high time thut the fertility of the soil was increased by 
irrigation and other means. The third problem is the fall in the price 
of crop. It is also common knowledge that the agriculturists are not 
getting fair falue — not only no fair value but not even economic value 
—for the crop that they produce with the sweat of their brow. The 
fourth problem is that they need immediate addition to their income. 
As I have already stated in this House several times, an average 
agricultural family consisting of one adult male, one adult female and 
two children cannot maintain themselves with the produce of the 
holding they possess. It is urgently necessary that some sort of 
arrangement must be made with State-aid to enable the agriculturists 
to add to their income. Then, Sir, the fifth problem is want of rural 
credit facilities. Sir, I need not take the time of this House on this 
point, because I believe that everybody feels that immediate attempts 
should be made for extending credit facilities in our rural area. We 
all &now that for want of rural credit— for whatsoever reason it may 
have been caused — the agriculturists are being forced to sell their 
lands outright, and, it pains me to tell the members that many 

> i 
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pttB&nts of my district had to sell the little silver they had «at*their 
homes belonging to their womenfolk to purchase seeds with its sale- 
proceeds in the course of tfee last few years. Then, Sir, the last 
problem iathe problem of opening out new means of livelihood to our 
peasants? and I suggest that new avenues of life can only be found in 
the field of trade and industry. Sir, in order to solve all these 
problems is clear that a huge amount of money is necessary, and 
the State should come to their aid to find the adequate amount of 
money, however big the amount may be. On the other hand, land- 
lordism is no longer a paying proposition to the landlords. The 
landlord! are not being able to depend on their agricultural income. 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: Have you taken a brief for %mP 

Mr. SURENDRA NATH BISWAS: Have patience.' That land- 
lordism is no longer a paying proposition is a logical conclusion, 
because landlordism is not a scientific means of liv^jhood. It is 
absolutely dependent on other factors. The main factor is the capacity 
of the tenants to pay rent, and we all know that the capacity of the 
tenants to pay ^ent has been reduced to almost nil. Therefore it is 
high "time that the landlords should immediately take to some 
scientific means of livelihood. Such means, in my opinion, can only 
be found in* the field of trade and industry. *So, Sir, I submit that 
from both points of view, from the point of view of the interests of 
the peasants as well as of the landlords, the State should see that trade 
and industry are expanded, and adequate money 'found for that purpose. 
Sufficient money should also be found by the State for the purpose of 
irrigation by the resuscitation of the dead and dying rivers of this 
province, for the establishment of arf organisation whereby the com- 
mercial produces of the peasants can be sold to enable them to get a 
fair value, for starting big industries wherein the peasants may get 
employment to earn their livelihood, for starting credit institutioUl 
under the auspices of Government from where the peasants can get 
money whenever they require, and also for financing small industries 
so that the agriculturists may add to their income by taking up small 
cottage industries. Therefore, Sir, Government require a huge 
amount of money to supply these needs in order to solve the real 
problems not only of the peasants but also of the whole peopl# of 
Bengal. 

I should now examine the sources from which Government can get 
the additional money. Sir, what are the main heads under which 
Government derive their revenue? The main heads are Customs duty, 
Stamps, Excise and Land Revenue. As regards Customs duty, we Jiod 
in the last year’s revised budget that Government expected to get 2 crores 
of rupees as jute duty, but I am afraid that the income under this head. 
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will decrease this year. So this head of income cannot yield increased 
income. Secondly, as regards excise income, I submit that the income 
under this head also cannot be expanded and should not be expanded’ 
Then comes income under the head "Stamps”. Income under this head 
also cannot be expanded. I wish that it should rather be reduced. 
Then, fourthly, comes Land Revenue. This is the only head of income 
which can be increased. If Government acquire the interests of the 
rent receivers from the proprietors down to the raiyat landlords, they 
may get the whole amount of rent that is realised from the tillers of 
the soil of this province. Thus Government may get no less than 17 
crores of rupees as land revenue. If we deduct from that amount the 
amount of 3 crores 12 lakhs which is Government’s present demand of 
land revenue then they are to get a gross additional incomevof about 13 
crores 88 lakhs. Then after deducting expenses for collection and for 
making allowances for non-realisation of rent and for other contin- 
gencies, Government may get an additional net income of about 10 
crores of rupees. I suggest that 1 crore of rupees be set apart out of 
this net additional income for the expansion of free and compulsory 
primary education and 50 lakhs for the establishment of charitable 
dispensaries in every union, a scheme for which has already been taken 
up by Government. Thus, Government may get at their disposal a net 
additional income of about 8J crores of rupees. Government may 
capitalist? this amount ami out of the loan raised against this amount 
may pay the compensation for acquisition, may pay for wiping out 
the debt of the i»easantfl in a day fend may also pay for the expenses of 
irrigation, for the establishment of credit institutions and industrial 
institutions. If, therefore, the Permanent Settlement 1** abolished 
and if along with it the interests of the landlords including even the 
wiyat where the raiyat is the laudlord of an under-raiyat, are acquired 
by Government, then a huge additional income can be available to 
Government and with this money Government may solve the real 
(aoblems 'of the peasantry of the province and also the landlords and 
creditors of the agriculturists may get a huge amount of money by way 
of compensation and repayment of their dues, with which they may 
d|i/$lnp trade and industry to earn their livelihood in a scientific 
manner. From that point of view. Sir, the Permanent Settlement 
should be given a go-by. If that is done, a new socio-fifamomic struc- 
ture may be constructed out of the proceeds of that abolition. For this 
purpose, in 1937, during the first session of the legislative Assembly, 
the Congress Party tabled a resolution and from that time onwards 
they went on tabling that resolution at every session till the Floud 
Commission w*as appointed. Now 1 find that the Floud Commission has 
♦submitted its report supporting almost every viewpoint of the Congress 
Pahy and we shall await the time when the Government comes with a 
substantive proposal to give effect to the recommendations of the Floud 
Commission. To one thing I should register my objections to-night 
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* and that ia in respect of the suggestion of the Floud Commission that 

interests of the raiyats where they are landlords over under-mtjip'Xfa 
need not be acquired immediately alongr with the acquisition of the 
interests of other landlords. Sir, in that respect the Floud Commis- 
sion observed in the following terras, vir. — 

It depends on the decision whether the existing rents paid by the 
lowest grade of under-rai^of would bo considered under State manage- 
ment to be fair and equitable or whether they would have to be reduc- 
ed. Sir, I submit that the suggestion underlying this is that the 
Government should take steps first to reduce the rent payable by the 
under -raiyat to the ran/at so that the compensation payable by the 
under-mn/ot may la* reduced. I submit, Sir, that that would la* an 
injustice to the raiyats , because the ratyats must have invested good 
sums of money for the acquisition of lands which they have lei out to 

• the \uuhr-nuyats and they must have let out their lands to the under- 
raryats at a rent higher than the rent that they pay to their landlord, 
an^ so, Sir, it will la* inequitable and unjust if the raiyats' interest# 
in getting fair compensation an* made to suffer by reduction of th6 
amount of rent payable to them In the mu\^r- raiyats. Besides that, 

I am strongly of the opinion that along with the acquisition of the 
interests of other landlords, the interests of the ra/j/oMandlords also 
should he acquired. We, the Congress Party, shall not allow the 
raiyat - landlords to remain unaffected. If they are allowed to do so, 
they will turn out to be a new class pf landlords more oppressive to the 
tillers of the soil than the* present landlords. 

M ith these observations on the Report of the Floud Commission and 
reserving my comments on other recommendations of that body, I con- 
clude my speech to-day. I shall again say that 1 am sorry that I 
cannot support the resolution. 

Mfllivi ABUL QUA8EM: iMr. Speaker, Sir, when the Bengal 

Tenancy (Amendment) Art of 1988 was placed on the Statute Boif^ 
on the 18th of August, 1938, the Hoifble Minister in charge made nO 
claim whatever ^liat the measure bad in view a radical reform of the 
existing system of land tenure, but it was stated that inasmuch 
some of the existing provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act had been 
found to operate rather harshly on the cultivators what the Bill was 
aiming at was to lessen the burden on the cultivators. This stotertfent 
itself was keenly controverted and although the Act, as passed, baa 
substantially followed the lines of the Bill as introduced, it neverthe- 
less had a stormy passage. 

The dust of controversy rose so thick in and outside the Council 
House a year ago that the Government thought it prudent to opl$>intf 
ft Land Revenue Commission early in November, 1938, to examiue the 
existing Land Revenue system of Bengal in its various aspects with. 
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special reference to the Permanent Settlement, to estimate the effect 
of the iystem, on the economic and social structure of Bengal 
its influence on the revenues and administrative machinery of t&e 
Provincial Government and to suggest solutions within the given terms 
of reference. 

The Land Revenue Commission began its work, in right earnest, 
made a contour survey not only of the province but visited other 
provinces and came to certain important conclusions and made recom- 
mendations accordingly. The first and most important recommenda- 
tion was the abolition' of the Permanent Settlement. 

According to them, whatever may have been the justification for 
the Permanent Settlement in 1793, it is no longer suitable to the condi- 
tions of the present time. The zemindars simply offered unoccupied 
lands to intending cultivators whose number increased enormously 
during the first part of the last century and lands previously 
uncultivated were brought into cultivation but not really through their 
agency. They only availed themselves of the opportunity for-rack- 
renting offering and converted themselves into rent receivers and 
have tailed to perform the functions expected of them at the Permanent 
Settlement. The improvement of land is not the concern of any of the 
landed classes. Everybody’s business is nobody’s business. The 
Zamindar says that he is no longer responsible for improvement of land, 
he feels that he is out of the picture and has no interest in the land 
except passively to receive its rent. The same answer is repeated by 
all the landlords making up the whole chain of subinfeudation. When 
such is the present condition of Bengal, the Commission thought that 
the State as a custodian of the province could not stand by and see the 
lain! of the country going to rack und ruin for want of proper care— on 
the part of those who are extracting all that it can yield without 
compensating its declining potentialities and recommended that all the 
Zamindara’ interests should be acquired by the Government and a fair 
•empensation at a flat rate should be paid. 

They have also given suggestions by which a machinery for 
agricultural improvement can be set up to function visibly, openly and 
successfully by which the properties of the soil instead of being 
exhausted will be improved giving a better yield as compared with 
other countries. 

It is on this matter that one notices with regret that the commis- 
aion has contented itself with more or less vague and pious recom- 
mendations instead of going deeply and resolutely into the question 
and giving a concrete scheme of work to which the Government might 
put its hand immediately. They have recommended consolidation of 
holdings, irrigation, co-operative societies and lots of other things 
which have been similarly vaguely hinted at, times without number by 
the Banking Enquiry Committee, the Royal Agricultural Co mmissi on 
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* and other bodies. But the question of questions is how to stiyt and 
Carry out work for these objects, what is to be the ultimate objective 
and by what stapes such objective would be achieved. On this all 
important question the Commission has left us without any guidance. 
In the evidence given before the Commission, such concrete schemes 
were suggested. For instance, suggestions were made by Dr. Nares 
Chandra Sen Gupta for a great planned economic drive including 
collect i vat ion, co-operative sale and purchase, co-operative finance, 
planned organisation of subsidiary industries, etc., which could be 
started experimentally in about a dozen centres. There may have been 
other suggestions of a like nature. I take the liberty of referring to 
Dr. Sen Gupta’s answers to the questionnaire where an outline of the 
scheme is given (vide pages 70-7 > answer to the questionnaire issued by 
the Land Revenue Commission). Unfortunately, the Commission do 
not seem to have given any consideration to detailed schemes like 
these. And yet, if the purchase of landlords' interests is to lead to any 
real^^pood to the cultivators it is essential that some such great plan 
should l>e carried into effect. Otherwise, zamindars and tenure- 
holders may go but the cultivators would be not one whit better for it. 

With this reservation I agree with the suggestion provided that 
they are carried into effect honestly to improve the admittedly hard 
conditions of the toiling tillers of the soil. But if nothing else is 
done the abolition of the Permanent Settlement or even of all inter- 
mediate tenures would be of no use whatever. 

If land continues to be cultivated by a multitude of starving 
cultivators without resources to make agriculture a profitable industry, 
the mere removal of the incubus of landlords and the substitution for 
it of the State would be of no benefit whatever. 

While I hold and insist that the whole land system should be 
radically recast on lines which would enable the country to get the 
utmost value from its resources in land, I hold as strongly that if such 
readjustment is not made the mere abolition of the Permanent 
Settlement would be a wanton act of spoliation and breach of faith to 
no purpose. 

Whether you seek to buy up zamindaries or you leave them there 
the primary problem therefore is to increase the agricultural wealth 
ao as to make agriculture a profitable industry. The buying nf of 
samindaries and intermediate interests in order to be of any use must 
therefore follow and not precede a programme for increasing the 
agricultural wealth by an aggressive economic policy. 

I am definitely of opinion that it is possible substantially to increase 
the agricultural wealth of the province by a programme of imprqyed 
methods of planned production and co-operative marketing of 
agricultural produce, of development of industries, notably subsidiary- 
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industries, in several areas an<! of a rural banking system to flnapCQ « 
the programme. 

The effect of the organisation which 1 visualise as the end of that 
programme would be that the resources of the province with its rich 
land and teeming labour would l>e put to the fullest use under the 
guidance and control of expert agencies which will be in a position to 
deal with the economic resources of the entire province as one whole 
and under whom the labour of each man will supplement that of 
everybody else in the province and jointly build up a rich fabric of* 
prosperity for the province. That economic structure will solve every 
problem and find work and wages for all, zamindars and peasants, 
Bbadralok and labourer and make them all prosper. 

The Commission has recommended to impose agricultural income- 
tax as a transitional measure. I do not agree with them. (Cries of 
“why, why’’ from the Opposition Benches.) 1 am telling you the 
reason. It will not be popular and the elaborate enquiry which will 
be necessary every year to find out the assessable income df**each 
agriculturist, the majority of whom are illiterate and incapable of 
filing a proper return, will make the whole scheme impracticable and 
oppressive. 

The Commission has recommended that experiment should be made 
in selected areas to consolidate holdings. There is no doubt that 
consolidation of holdings will do some good and that only to those 
who have enough lands, — it will not however help the .peasantry as a 
whole. That problem bus to he tackled by holder devices like 
collect ivut ion. 

The Commission has recommended that the irrigation problem 
should he examined by an expert committee. The difficulties which 
have been encountered in connection with some of the major irrigation 
schemes should not deter Government from embarking on -further 
schemes under the Bengal Development Act. I hope and trust that 
the Government will act on this recommendation immediately by 
boldly taking up the Hooghly-Howruh Flushing Scheme, under the 
Bengal Development Act, and make a declaration on the floor of the 
House of the Assembly as per their announcement from Darjeeling on 
the 24th April last. 

•They have recommended that hargadan should be regarded ai 
tenants and given definite rights though not necessarily all rights of an 
occupancy ratyat. They have also proposed to forbid subletting in any 
form and last of all the modifications which are recommended in the 
existing law for enhancement and reduction of rent to my mind ^will 
give relief to the cultivators in general. 

In conclusion the suggestions given by the Commisaion if accepted 

bv the House and if the Government put their shoulder to the wheel 

* . ,c. 
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. Vtfitk? great good will and initiate bol<f and progressive programmes of 
‘Reform such as I have suggested above, a new era will begin which 
will remove the chronic poverty, sickness and illiteracy of the people 
and carve out a new career of greatness and prosperity on a level with 
that of the forward nations of the world. "With these words, 1 support 
the motion of Mr. Mirza Abdul Hafiz. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Mr Speaker, Sir, I beg leave 

'•x to offer a few observations upon this resolution which at the present 
day certainly is of considerable importance. Sir, so far as the question 
of the abolition of Permanent Settlement is concerned, there cannot be 
two opinions, and it is the unanimous demand of all conscious political 
opinion that this Permanent Settlement should go if not for any other 
reason at least for the simple reason that this system is an artificial 
system foisted upon the shoulders of a province not for the interests 

. of the tenantry hut in the interests of foreign masters. It is a matter 
of recent history, Sir. that the Britishers who mme to trade hero 
fou hat along with trade profits they all of a sudden got the founda- 
tions of a mighty empire, and they had not the proper machinery to 
run the administration so fur as the revenue side of it was concerned. 
Therefore, in the exigencies of the situation they thought it necessary 
to introduce a class of housewives in order to run the efficient collection 
of revenues at least for the time being. So, Sir, the propping up or 
development of zemindarics was more a necessity of jhe foreigners thun 
it was a natural development of the province itself. And you know. 
Sir, very ***11 ese Zamindurs served at the initial stage of the 

British Empire here as a principal joist in the steel frame of the British 
administration, and as a result ofTnatwhat happened?' The Ziimimlars 
were asked only to give a portion of the total collections of revenue to 
their British mooters and they were given the charter to scrape as much 
as they could from those who were at the bottom and during all this 
periochof time these Zamindars have on the one hand played the part of 
hirelings to their British masters and on the other they have played the 
part of extortionists to the detriment of the people at large. Sir, look 
at the monstrous situation. The arrangement is such that the laud is 
nowhere in the picture. Although. Sir, it is -said to be a revenue 
administration relating to the land itself, still a grand staircase of inter- 
mediary relations was created and the land was no part of it. The 
Government at the top was satisfied by getting something from*the 
Zamindars; the Zamindars also settled their interest with patmdur* and 
darpatmdar* and they were satisfied with getting something from these 
intermediary interest-holders, and in this way the people at the bottom 
have to contribute to all these interest-holders at the top, and the land 
wan no basis of this relation. As a result of this, there has been 
eternal neglect of the land itself, and the State has never found iteelf 
or felt itself under any obligation to look to the land*and to improve 
its quality so that there could be maximum good for the largest number,* 
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A* my friend Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas has just pointed out, Sir, 
several crores of rupees are actually collected from the tenants. Out 
of this o nly a small fraction goe s to the coffers of Government and the 
major portion is handed~over to a handful of people who have no other 
justification for enjoying the cream of revenue excepting the justifica- 
tion of heredity. Now, Sir, this is a thing which should be put a stop 
to. Time has gone by when people would flourish on account of 
heredity and time has come when all political interests concerned must 
put their heads together with a view to the maximum distribution of 
the assets of the State so that the greatest good to the greatest number 
may be done. Sir, a ccord ing to_the minimum computation, if th e 
Z&mindars are got rid of, then at least 1(T crores of rupees, according 
to the “present calculation, will be made available every year for Bengal. 
Just fancy, Sir, if these 10 crores are available for distribution over the 
28 districts of Bengal, in course of five years’ planning, rural recon- 
struction scheme, sanitation scheme und primary education scheme of 
this province would grow by leaps and bounds. Sir, 10 crores of rupees 
is not u matter of joke, and every year every district will get a potion 
of these 10 crores. Thus, the eternal argument of funds, the eternal 
argument of paucity of funds — all these things will be solved to a great 
extent by the abolition ot the Zamind&ry system and by the absorption 
of everything of revenue in the interest of the province at large. 

Now, Sir, then comes (A voice: What about intermediaries?) 

I coming to that. Coming to the question of com pensation, Sir, 

I must make it clear that 1 am against it. If compensation has to be 
given, who will bear the burden of this compensation? The question 
again arises that the tenants who are already bearing the unbearable 
burden of the z&mindaries will have to bear the same burden in another 
shape, but this is a thing against which the tenantry ot Bengal and 
those who think in the light of the agriculturists have voiced their 
protest, and I want, Sir, to join my feeble voice with this protest. I 
•ubmit, Sir, that no question of compensation arises. The distribution 
of assets — the distribution of property— is one of the problems and 
processes of growing political power, and it is one of the elements of 
democracy. In anti-democratic conditions of Society money remains 
mobilized in groups and in coteries, but as soon as democracy extends 
the money which is otherwise mobilized in certain quarters is distributed 
over a large portion of the population. Now these zamindaries yield 
annual incomes of crores of rupees. These crores of rupees have so 
long been enjoyed by a handful of people. The time has come when 
these crores will have to be distributed among the bulk of the 
population and therefore no question of compensation arises here. Sir, 

I will just cite a parallel. Many millionaires will deposit their capital 
in banks; they invest their capital* in lndibSTHes and sometimes these 
industries flourish and sometimes these industries fail. When these 
industries flourish, they never think of giving a portion of their profits 
to others and when these industries fail thev hav* vnt t<% Wr th* 
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of losses. Similarly, acquisition of zamindaries is a busine^p pro- 
position. They flourish for some time and «o lohg as these zamindaries 
flourish there is no question of expecting anything out of the profits of 
the zamindary system, and now, Sir, a time has come when these 
zamindaries must be made to pay and no question of compensation 
arises. (Cries of “Hear, hear” from the Coalition Benches.) 

{Mr. Rasik L\l Biswas: OfV * justification Wtfa 

orf* ^ l) 

The honourable member knows very well that front benchers are as 
much anxious as the hack benchers in these matters. The honourable 
member from Jessore lias got a convenient memory and probably like 
the Bhowal Sannyasi his memory has failed. So long as he belonged 
to the Opposition party he knew that I opposed liu friend in certain 
matters, but after crossing the floor my friend ha* got a convenient 
•memory and he never loses an opportunity of hitting below the belt of 
the proud Opposition to which he had the honour of belonging during 
a prtrtB chapter of his career. 

Now, Sir, coming hack to this question of compensation, the other 
day we passed the Money-lenders Bill into an Act. There was certainly 
a great protest and clamour against the passing of the Act, and there 
was the argument that certain classes would suffer. AVe know’ that 
certain classes would suffer. It is an admit ted propo sition that if_we 
wanJt t o do the greatest good to the greatest "number, a HmnTT~ number 
will suffer . but we have unanimously atloptej a piece* (if legislation, 
because, although it is calculated to do some harm to certain classes of 
capitalists, it will come as a relief to the people of Bengal. Similarly, 
by absorption of zamindaries certain classes will suffer, but the majority 
of the people will get the benefit thereof, and it is no use saying that 
the classes which have so long enjoyed the benefit of unearned inurement 
should be the classes for whicTT we should entertain safeguards at the 
cost of others who are at the bottom. 

Sir, the question of compensation can be solved otherwise, because 
my friends who think on the lines of zamindars legitimately complain 
that there will be expropriation and some people will be put to difficulty. 

I submit, Sir, there are two solutions of it. Let this abolitiou he by 
the process of gradual absorption. Let the zamindary — after the death 
of the Zamind&r — let half of his property be confiscated and go to ^be 
State and after the death of the second Zamindar let another 50 per 
cent, of the property go over to the State. In this way, Sir, in the 
couiye of three generations the existing zamindaries will go out giving 
minimum trouble to the Zamindars, and the zamindaries will gradually 
go to the State. During this time they will get the advantage and 
the time for preparing themselves for the future adjustment. 4 

There is also another suggestion which 1 want to make before you, 
8ir, namely, that the Zamindars who will be thrown out of their * 

* -j 
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samindaries can temporarily be maintained by Government by appoint- 
ments* which are at th*. disposal of Government. Sir, to-day there is a 
clamour for Hindus and Muslima in the offices. But, Sir, I do not find 
any utility of the post going to able-bodied people. Government can, 
however, use its patronage by giving employment to those classes of 
people from which we are wresting the zumindaries. There are educated 
people amongst Zainindars and we can give them employment beginning 
from clerks to Ministers, if necessary, and their children will get the 
benefit of their income and in this way we can save them from immediate 
destruction and we can give them plenty of time to adjust themselves 
to their future relations with the Government of the Province. 

Now, Sir, in this connection, I will make bold to make one sugges- 
tion to the Ilon’ble Revenue Minister who is smiling very jubilantly 
Over this matter — probably be is smiling because be is thinking that the 
Floud Commission has served to shelve the matter for the time being 
and the discussion will also serve to shelve the matter for some time 
more. But I warn him that it will not do to shelve the matter for a 
long time because the day of reckoning is coming and the answfflPUnust 
be given before that. Sir, I venture to give this suggestion — let us get 
hold of the debuttar and wolf properties immediately which are not 
anybody's property. These arc public endowments. According to the 
intkf law these zaminduries have been created ostensibly and legally for 
the purpose of society. But how do t hey stand now? They have gone 
over to the clutches of certain classes of mohunts and mutwallis , and we 
all know that the less said of them the better. The properties which 
have been created by large-hearted people for the benefit of the people 
are now in the hands of people who are living wretched, miserable and 
objectionable lives and are squandering away the benefits of those pro- 
perties. Sir, there is no question of individual misappropriation because 
these zumindaries were acquired and created not for individual purposes 
hut for public purposes. Let us go ahead. For the time being let us 
get hold of these debuttar and wdkf properties and for the time being 
let us make an income out of these properties for the benefit of the great 
commune. I know, Sir, my friend Mr. Sved Badrudduja will bear me 
out when I say that in my district there is a big debuttar property 
known as Kandi Raj out of the income of which, according to the Trust, 
a sum of Rs. 100 lias got to be spent daily for the feeding of the poor. 
My honourable friend, the lion hie Maharaja of Cossimbazar, will also 
agree with me when I say that instead of feeding the poor, the coffers 
of the za mindary are used for the feeding of the rich and we know that 
wh o have got more than enopgh get the benefit of these debuttar 
properties but those for whom these properties were meant, namely# the 
poor people, do Dot get anything. Supposing, if to-day Government 
get hold of the properties of this Kandi Raj — even if it is meant to be 
used for the Hindus — we can use them for the benefit of Hindu students, 
Hindu scholars and for poor Hindu families. The assets of this estate 
may be made available for the benefit of the poorer section of the Hindu 
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community. Similarly, there are i ctikf properties which were in|ended 
by pious Muslims for the benefit of the poor, Rht they have now gone 
to the hands of designing and wily people wfco use them lor most 
objectionable purposes. 

Sir, let us put our shoulders together ami go ahead. Let us get hold 
of these properties and make them available for those who are at the 
bottom. 

Now, Sir, my friend, Mr. Quasem, objected to the introduction of 
interests. My friend was interjecting what would 1* the fate of the 
subordinate interests. Sir, 1 have no hesitation in my mind — I have 
no confusion in my mind — I am clear in my opinion that all interests 
above the actual farmer or the tiller of the soil must he nationalised 
because I feel the distribution of lands must he recast on a thoroughly 
new basis so that the maximum outturn may be had from the neglected 
lands and the maximum outturn cannot be had out of the neglected 
lands unless all idle vested interests are removed and replaced by actual 
famines and tillers of the soil. Sir, 1 submit that a new distribution 
ought to be made and persons who are earning an income otherwise 
should he given less of the benefit of lands than others who depend entire- 
ly upon the land itself. I know of pathetic illustrations which are too 
many — a man who is working in the Secretariat here drawing probably 
Rs. 150 or more per month, is also the owner of several hundred* of 
bighas of land. This is against the national principle of distribution 
and my submission is that when the land revenue system i# revised and 
re-settled, those who are earning otherwise should he given less of the 
benefit of the land and those who are not earning otherwise should be 
given more l>enefit of the land. Re< ause those persons who exclusively 
depend upon land, if lands are placed more in the hands of such people, 
there will be more outturn and the more scientific will he the arrange- 
ment and this will give the maximum good to tin* maximum number. 

No*’, Sir, my friend, Mr. Quasem, objec ted to the introduction of 
agricultural income-tax, and tin* reasons wTucTTTtc lias assigned do not 
appe5l"~?0 imr ’SlfUT^we really believe that the recommendations of 
the Floud Commission are for the good of the people, then we must go 
ahead with the working projw)sition> raised theiein. Probably the more 
ambitious portions of the wilt take tintirmitTP. So b*f us take 

ho ld of the I ess^rmtufioUs ones. My own opinion is that just as iTTs 
possible to get hold of the Ifehuttar and wnlf properties by a process, of 
abolition — we may make an experiment of abolition — so on the other 
hand we ought to introduce without any delay an agricultural 
tax upon the zamindary income. This will give some money to (Jovairn- 
ment and by this, 1 think, we can implement our promise!* and desires 
With regard to primary education. 

Mr* EYED JALALUDDIN HAtHCMY: Sir, the question may 

now be put 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must give the Maharajkumar of -Surd wan aa 
opportunity so that he may represent his point of view. After that, if 
you insist on it, 1 will consider it then. 

Maharajkumar UDAY CHAND MAHTABs Mr. Speaker, Sir, tl*e 
resolution of Mr. Abdul ITafiz raises questions which are of vital 
importance to the province. 

Sir, the recommendations of the Land Revenue Commission «over 
a very wide range and involve complex and intricate problems. 

Sir, the recommendations of the Floud Commission are mainly- for 
acquisition of all rent-receiving interests down to the actual cultivators 
of the soil in revenue free, permanently-settled, and temporarily-settled 
estates. If these recommendations are accepted and given effect to, a 
large number of people including Zamindars, tenure-holders and raiyati 
will be rendered landless. The recommendations, therefore, are vast 
and are of a very far-reaching character and a careful scrutiny of the 
various questions involved is necessary. ^ 

Sir, this is however not the occasion when one should or need go 
into the merits of the recommendations. An examination of the pro- 
posals from economic and administrative points of view is naturally 
unavoidable and before that examination is over by the special officer 
appointed by Government, 1 do not desire to make any observation on 
the merits of the recommendations. 

Sir, hasty legislation or ill-considered steps affecting the life of over 
80 per cent, of the people of Bengal will be deplorable and disastrous 
in consequence. 

Sir, those who are anxious for the recommendations being accepted 
by Government should realise that the proposals are not going to affect 
merely a handful of Zamindars at the top but the whole hierarchy of 
rent-receivers beginning from the Zamindar down to the non-cultivating 
raiyat. * 

Sir, if it is decided to purchase all rent-receiving interests adequate 
compensation should be payable to those whose interests will be acquired. 
It, will be a disaster of the first magnitude if an attempt is made to 
expropriate such a vast body of people who formed the backbone of the 
country. It will not only result in complete economic collajfse of the 
Province but there will also he unavoidable repurcussions on the finances 
of Tjovernment and the stability of society. There has been no investi- 
gation as to what social and economic readjustment there can be if the 
Ctomission’s recommendations are adopted and as to whether circum- 
stanced us we ar<\ there can In* an adjustment which will not disrupt 
society bringing widespread and lasting misery on the people of this 
province of all (‘lasses and sections. 

Sir, the present land ten ur£ system with modifications in detail has 
developed with the growth and development of the province from the 
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w Hmdu ^period and any violent c hange in the system without ^areful 
examination of its consequences is, to say the least, most undesirable 
and should be avoided by all means. 

„ , Sir, the Land Revenue Commission had occasion to visit other 
phnrinees in India where the ratyattcan system prevails and th» 
condition of the tiller of the soil in those provinces should he carefully 
* compared with that in Bengal before it is derided to make a change. 

Kir. on the above grounds 1 oppose tin* resolution and support the 
idea of the reromniViidatioiis being carefully considered In Government 
before any derision is taken. 


Maulvi ABOUL HAKIM (Mymansingh) : «cfft 

aiTOt'A faartfl *TP*R nfw TOTE?? *TC^ Land 

Revenue Commission^? TOCli Rl <• ^C*T 

^rf? I Land Revenue Commission ftk*H 

I 4?; BTdft 4 $ &5UI? 

nrfarr? c? *pr siisMft 1 ?l$«rf? btfliw 

*prt? £r*t? ; wyt ?tsiw f w-tjm 

d tor tfOTi ^ ^ ci tor ^rot? ?t;*n 

i 4$ nTfPn imus Rt? ^ rttnr 
<7$ Seut t 411 'totpti ??pr£tn fciton fan Mftpr TO<- 
jipi^ *itfan tfRlw? cro w *fflr*rr? fewti 

faff vi5 f?R Rtfan ^T? ?f% ^Ff?U35 *tT?l ?T? f?R1 4?! tJflFI 

to? ?tptf? ^frorm Rft? rtfiW? ?rs: sms <frcmt fVyr- 

<otc? ?nn turPre: 4$ faror ^pfIP «rt$ 

4$ ? r fam ?>n$?i feceR i 

tfft ^s’rwpt t?t? to ?rc? fttMtfc *rTfTOr 

^fortes? t 4 * farttrt #TOi c? tor front vfamn^r cn* tor 

fag* ?sj sr? TO? ?Ftrtr ^tf%«U5 ?#TO ffTOfr 4$ ?pSf? S*tfT3 TOH rtttH? I 

▼faro c? tor front *frotc$? tf*fe 

rtirr fan Siton c?$?t? c? ?*nfc <tmn ?fr«TCf? &* 

itfrrrm to ^ ^ ’pfrc^rfi i ’fft-tc to c^mr 

?cprf%-sf^ j t grOT 4^ 4t8Rt? ^rnr? ftB-i fro Siftm 

froti ?fBt? yftitopt i fro? cflfr 

«pc«r? tifi 41* 7 pts ftfi ?finn 

<tgigr? ^fepr 4 !? 6 pfi 600s &Tfi *ftrz ^ ?T? W f^n 

TO^fiPF Tt?tR *f}%^ f^n *tfan 60^W^4 mim ^c?t to to Start 
fart? ?rrt ^ttfiri i ?<?? 3 npcr>?tw’tii! ap^ TOt 4 $ feffi' 
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tptTFf 7Ft*T *Ttt 'pFl itelM 

^ fc t (FWR TOTS! i TtW ^Ml4 til *T?T&, *H<?4 

^ mv rfr *»t$ c t fet^i ?ttor w 4 £V. 4 f ctot 

^ 7 ^ <3 ?*ttfa*t ~z<*wx < 7 r tpsiOTt (Tftros wfis ^tfa 

tsmt *r*f tf'^ stt i 

<i]t 7TTO **TRR ^*fl 4t 7J, «}T7l7T3 '4o*f 

^fPrir* ^fa^Ri crsft 4 ?? 5 1 fa* 3 ^fw rt^ 5 tvi 

to* -w ^t rt^ot^n 5 ft^rt 4 *rr *tfem ^l 5 tc w 4 srft 3 faR stsi 

^ 1 ^C\**TO (7ft TOT TOoW ^j’^'tm TO* ffa^l 4t4*t WR 3 TOTfa* - 

*Irrr *tnr *tfan <tt tot *?M fe^ttfr *t^n farrtre ®t5i7f4 to* 
tjt 44 ^ ttcR 4 Tfte ^far^ra ^rfip^rr**! crm tt“H fa^^rRR Rt i to 

Bengal Raiyatn are better situated ^fan 7 *fa*ftR?T ^f^Ft**t 
CTO4 f® fTOCSR I ®TTTRl tTTtf 4f*TOC!R (7, RHtW, *tt9fa TO-^rfT“t 
gr^TR ^*hr Rr^rR R^tR fafasf *tRRTO: ^ i 4Rw 

jyfe^ t R’SftWt tp*tuf4 R3RR fafiR ^tt<R CTR ?JC.R^*< Rt I ®T4 
^TRR <KV 44R ^Rfat R 4*faR CR?t< TO (Tit ^Tft <RR S* 

<3fTRl fa*ttdR >«U ^&R 4faTO5R (71, <R ^ TO4F ^rR'tR *tR>-R3 fafaf 
^rjrrf4^ <^ro <7ft*re wrmr tptn Rt^r* *trr 377mT ^fwi rsr 

•jprt t q] (Tf^m SfF3 I fa* TO *tR>R* §*tR ’sfoTOt (R3R SfTO (7ft 
vrj- to* ^trr tf<fR ^Fvn <jt 7i, ferofT torto (73ffi to ti 
7f ftfa* f^t 3tn ^f®iR 4t-^t4 ^ptr^ ^r^n 

6tt7f ^ft'tftr.^, (7ft ■3TW3 ^Tsr^rnj 5^ ^--p 6 ! ^tttrj it^tai ^mr®: 
^ ’arttn: ^ i 

^?fWn ^ tttt ^^3 fef Pt^i ^tt^t4 Prf%^r 

?tj i ^ 7ft 7f4R ^mr^tnr ^f% (tfut-s 

■^rtM ^ ^nt i err^s ctro ^ 4 ft ?t^itr^ tt, 

^rsn ^f^nn 5 ^j ®t^T3 Sfois 1 eRdR 4R®- 

m ^trsRH f^fiR ^ v /sDs Ttr; ncivO\ *r$T3 Sfcrtr^ 1 

4fifTC^ TOt'R OTt? <tR 4t5t»4 (Trmrs^ $f^T CTfTTR TtTJTT'Q ^TffiPF 
ws ^ 7 # ^f?nn f^rtr^ ti, femft *tt^mt 

vtf miTr^ f?tfir4 w^rv) ^=n *r®^n 3 N ?fts ^finn- 

CfR 1 i)t4*t C4-^tt*Tt -44* ^Tfcrj ^RtTF ♦TTRT «tt9Rl ^f%Rt »fC'®f4 

^ Ttn 1 ^t ^bri tfvtTFr vyr *rfte> ^ ftf t tot 1 
4*'*) 4fR TOT (^ ftjTTfr WWiTn TOTTf SFftwBrft-JfTTF tfc tf^l C^Wf- 
^ fksir^M *tr* tofj Tpr^ ’w v 

fTOaRT I (7ft ^tTTlff ijt ‘*it is an object of perpetual settlement 
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that it should secure to the great body of the raiyats the mibi equity 
and certainty as to the amount of their rents and the t-ame undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the fruits of their industry which we 
mean to give to the Zamindars themselves”. <®rvfK 
*48 ▼ftm 54R4 c*rs7i 5'^Tft;*t cr s5t?Tffi c*r tfTOR Rfcr rtrto 
tor 44 ; itsfc*?* m 4*4t* cwi 44 ; 

ft*5TOl £fTO «rf4TO4«tS <TR TOTR4 tPtR4 TO 

TO44 ^f4R 411 fR'STTSl tfTO TOR I ?TO TOR ▼vf 4? C4 faTO$f 
Court of Director, 4CRtR$ STOl TO tfUST* 44M4R 

WKVtffr TOTO ftfsTOG TOt TOTO TO fmtft 

▼ft&l faU5 fro^f frmfTOR. Court of Directory* fR?H 

4TS 4*R TOC2T4 sWt^tTR 4^4^ fo4Tt#t 4CTOTC? fafaw TO4 W4T 
C4SJR44 TOT TO4 (Tit CTIitRTOT ^TTOR TOTO C4 4f% F?TC 

4tftj2R sfriraw* 4r* *®tS tor 4? ▼«# c4?s trto f*rf4- 

4* nr R? i toi ftflr 4^44 4 r* cw 4? TOft faf 44 * to w " ' 

R? Njrri ^rt 4 R 4 i to? 4 fros «i fro TOa d? c 4 titR 4 C 4 *rfe *48 
sRTO 4? TOffi f%f*3 m R? 3^3 ><Uw TOR b4 C4$*TRTO 44! 

TOR H< RSCRTO TO f%f 444 » TOf 3^1 4 ti ▼ftrR TOR? 4 far 3 4 tft- 
<TR Cn 3 <TOR Cn 44441 C 3 ^ feR <TT? C 4 CtR TOR 3 ~ 34 C *4 fR 4 $ 

rtrz tor ▼ftrs ^fTOTOR toti: ▼faror fipj m j ?ro 44 >bbct 
RR 4 tfTO TOR ^ TOR 4 ftp* TO TOT r*,. 3 44 3 TTO ffcmtft 
TOTOT^T 3 Tf% S 5 rR 7 474 ' ▼ftfll TO r?RfecT I TOR TO 4 ? BrfruR- 
4 TO ▼fe*R 4 (TO 5 CTO 44441 C 4 r]R $44 f%fs vftR? ^fi'<p 4 R 3 R 
$fCT 5 5 ?C 4 I TO 4 ft tpTO 4 WstTOtE 44441 C 4 TfR CTO 444^43 
fTO TO 3 R 4 t 3 R R 4 3 T 4 *ftR#t tf 4 l STOl CSTCTO 'ftf 
*rf 4 m TO 7 f 44 TOR TO 4 ^ 44 R TO 7 ^ 4 # TOf^ *TO 4 f 4 R tfTTP^ 

3jtto to rr toto tototj to*i 4tftR vfcvc s * 

tor TOtt 4 f 4 R m: T^frfin? wtotto? cTOn tfTOR^ TOmz 

TOR 4rtr TOS: C4? TOR4 S^R T^ftvR vi)4! 'ST *44! <14 4474f54TO ’Vfe- 
44 <t 4 ?T 4 I f%RC 4 TOR TOlT 4 Ti: TOR 544 ^f%<p 4 C 4341 

TOT^ Tf41T5 5tC4 3<R*Ci 4* TO^4 4'f44R TO ’STtft =ftTO 

^fi RTPTO? ^4rffi 4T tft 44 44?1 54fT3 4rf44R CRftt Ntft K «Tt^ nTO 
TO TO C4*0 4t> 4ftn 4Ttft 4?f% TOtJTf^ 434"pn:*54 TOtC4t4 TO*4 
^fiTO TO? *?T ?4 4 TO ® 4 fT 2 ; 4 f 44 R cRf 54 faltft I TOl 

▼ft. tfTO44 ftft4 TOUT 4t4 TOTO TOR ^fT4 

▼fttRR TOtl ''To4'nr^ ^r?4 441? TOR RTO 54fT3 

▼ftt 44 I 

. H 
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mfsiNa -arnm yflfrt ct, mfimfr *r?fe w?# ^fif m? 

*jc?9 wfw mrnm? m? wn tji Sfos i ?«? 

IWW *TO*I >W fo m?«ffra ’FftW ffts 5ft? SVUtli <m?t? m5 
>5? C?, ?t5l?t ??»l fftTtr? ® r fm , t#t *lf?? gi ftj ft l fc <^f?5j 

<t?B ?ft? f?$ *nt?T mw?t? 50 ^ ’’ttft^ I fm® c? 3T?F=T mfmfl? 

m< smfft?? w? ®? ?cmt mm? fmn Stmt? ? (.")N<a mftn g fmnft vi 

Cot'-f ?f??l 'mfirOOTR iw?! ?Tta? Km C?t?S mf%®[?«t vflfts mfamlfl 
?ET? I mf?m?5 3t5t?l ?TT? f?5ffr"5 mtft?? ?T«1 •firsMl c ? lfr? ijcmm 
«tmi ?ii5tftn yt? 4?r ??5pft m?^ ^str? ymt 9 ^ mfmm m»m 

'*l1'rt? mf??l C?^ m*Ml« ym1?l (Tf?<v ?fftj 

mSsj: ^fwft I mfa"fa'3 ?f? ^ft®f T3 »f?rt*t mfft®? $t 5 | 5 ft? 
CWf'-tT ywlr?? vfnF SfF5 %|? 5ft; | -5^? Cftt 4?t ®f?m? 

yml?ll*j\a ^5=1 cm'ftt mft? Jifty rnfm?? <ms?i ipitif* yoni m? 5 ? ? Cm i 

<4?; ’mfo’JH m fm? «t4\i "ft?? 'qliih'iic.s ym? ftb^vt 

mro? ft c?ft?7 ^ cftmm ymtt?? mf?m?f?ft?f mre ?tiTr ^nrtunt 
f?t mm mwm? ytirgi m? mfoy?? pram Sfft ?ft? i omit g-prct? 
crt? 4?n?? ?5 ?;?t?yar?mr5i fm? mtor? %s? ma 

mfcy?? (T'ant? ms ymfl rnfamw? i 

ftta ?#ntt!^? c?, srftmft tmrnmft y=f% w?-^ t? ?-£m? 
v fr?t? '-tc? ml? yfs ?«,?? ?Tmf*rm v c?# ?r®?r ?? < ttfts^? i ?f? 

s'fmrtft rf?i Sftm ?m ^jc? (iisiwij om ^fSp^ ijr^rrs c??S ft?t? 

•n-itf?? 50 f.?llT' i*t?i rnfar? '4l5lr><i fm-rfe rfts *tti?i ?tft? i ?f» 4ftr«t 

<rs< c?c‘i?? ?tf?? 'stt? ^t?a 'uti; c?# ft?i ?tf%m m? ^t5i sftii ^ St?n 

?t?i ®fjprt? »a?^ ??TT*tf??iftof? ’?fi’i?r‘f? ftm 60 ?^?r? 

c? »tf?rit? ??i ?tfts5 *ttfft? stsirc c?n ^ ^.g 
6t^, 'fw?t? f?f?? ? r mftr? ?t? ?rto?? ^n 1 i?f?i 

?i«n ?f? tot? sn 1 ?1?m ?t?, -a?: itrtrj ?r»c? ?tffii , ic$ ^stsi rftsr 
wft?i?^tt t i? ?wtrs!? ?iti? 'sd? 5tm Ji?; sjRrtt?? ?^c?r? , m? ?t?i c?$ 
’Tft? ?t?n *i?‘t 5ftn ?ta?t? ??> »rsi??i 'jfts i ^tri? ?i?i 

wfoT?^ c? ?rf?^ fct?i ^ Tf?m sttr?^ vst5i 4T?t3T <nm^n 

’rewwt? ■arftTP? *ff% ?R ?f?wt ^T51 ??n ?tft? i 'Et? wfmnft gNi ?i 
»tfts wfwt?w? S*t? ?f? <«mr?? ■si’t? ^fftsrs ?r 5 Tf?^ ?t?r?t? f?ft? 
▼^tftn prs?t? »rf<i «rt? ?tw?i ?t??""'!te?'r?r‘ftt ^?t?r? c? 

*lf^^ ^5T51 ^?tt? ?ftn ?tft? l 5t??ft?J ftt^ wtt’R CT, 

w f??tr? ^??n ^tftr ?ftn 

f^wtcf i ^i? arf??T#t 56m mam? «t? ??? ^pjpi mifti »f<flR 
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c* «^fc'W o c^rff frrro tr TOtfro >o ovrff 
iTOi =tt^ tot TOf v ^rf%7tfe i tot r?ro *t:?n cTO c*r 

tor trro wr*] TOftrroft rtcs «ttfro (7f firor to om »ct* 

i ^rcro TOTfrro tor fow* ?rtfW TOi toi 

to c*. totcto TOrai frofc strs TOto^m c*tft fctro Sto 

Tori 'TOt? Tf%m tor i frtus c**fi to oi *pn <tot *jfc 

fTOF fan CTOfa TOfirr r?TO | 4TpfR RTTfro ^RcTTOpT’? frt TO TO 
tff 3 *<TO 'in Rtft TOn TOR] *fan ftfln 4$ fcUFl TOTtTO fTOTT TOT 
Mtfroi TOt^ i fro to 5| f% stm o crrft Irot* 

YR tTRT ^0 cTO^ TO S$TO I ^ fcTOl fan # *5M'R<d? CTOfa TO- 

^frofr t[Mi fan to rmr TOfaroft Yfros 

^ftfaTO 1 ^ TO TO^ *f%T3 TOR C*T, ^fVtft *fM } sjfan fan 

TOTO TOlf C^TOrnf srfH RTT^n ^FTRSfftft ^fan ^ «T*R R$T[TO 

TO^tv *TOt TO 1 TOY* I 

cTO *F«f1 4* *fttTTO '^TTOTO TOTO'ifY TOTOPTf* tFl'MtTO ^ 
tpTO TpTR t^R ^fat*T tfTO* TO 4^ *r£s 'sftftz TO Sfas 

•HT I TO R^*<TO fffan TORT* TOTTb'Tfl erfatTOM far** faffST* 
tpTTO 5 TO &jp =*fan c* *tfaitM *d*TOR, TOT-5 *R r* 

TOtTOUtR* TOTO ^TOTf-t TO^Tn *tf*M3 TOn fafan CTO TOT 

TO* *1 i cTO* STO *fat*T vj-vf] 5R^‘f? TO* 43 fajTO TOtre 

c* to to* rtyJOto *t*yi to toti, 33^ crof* ^5R i 

Pt% -^fTOl Pro TO ? / *f*T tpTCTO TOlfTO TOTO pTpJ<f 

5TO Rn ^ to 3tri rtR 'r[ v n ^fam (?m. TOfi^n 

^rrfTOt* TOt fror? fro/ TOt rtn i tom tot rfcro totItof 
tototoh totmm TOfcfrorofc! to ^^5 to* fsti 3t^i ?t?n f 

Mr. TARAKNATH MUKERJEA : Sir. 1 riso to ojipose thin 
resolution not hh*h*!y 1 kvmU"c* it .linis at "Inking ut the verv root of 
the present (.ami Ue\enue sv-ntein of the province hut more particularly 
because I feel that the aims ami objects of the measure arc sure to 
prove truly detrimental to the interest of the people of .ill classes g,nd 
creeds. 

Sir, as one who claims to have a very close and most intimate 
knowledge of the actual situation in the rural areas of the province, 
especially in the AVe*t Bengal, extending over a period of about 2 f> 
years, I am fully convinced that this measure if #dven effect to will 
create a revolution in the social, economic and political structure of*he 
whole Bengali community. The proposals, as embodied in the report, 
are based almost entirely on theoretical propositions and ideas, ^and it 
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bespcqks a colossal ignorance of the actual situation in the country at 
large. In fact, the report has based its conclusions merely on theore- 
tical ideas and incorrect data without taking into account the actual 
condition now prevailing in the country. In fact, it is not an easy task 
to evolve such a new scheme by one .stroke of the pen without taking 
into fullest account the actual and real state of affairs now prevailing 
in the different parts of the country. It may be a very easy task to 
bring about a complete annihilation of the landlords by expropriating 
their legitimate rights and titles, but it is main times a difficult task to 
evolve a scheme which may prove to be truly beneficial to the masses. 

Sir, the Permanent Settlement has worked quite smoothly and 
harmonioush for well over a century and a half, and during these long 
lf>0 years this system has not only boldh withstood the onslaughts of 
the Legislature on successive occasions but it has aUo faced boldly and 
manfully, noblx , and faithfully all *<»rts of calamities — Hoods, famines, 
and the like. The deliberations of a Statuton Commission of a few 
selected or nominated members most of whom .ijc ci’hei men’ of the 
town or foreigners with little or no know ledge of the actual conditions 
of the ruiyats and the real state of affaiis now pievailing in the rural 
ureas of the province in the present da\ . can ne\er be considered a 
competent authority to decide the f uture de>tin\ of tin* w fade nation 
It requires a far more careful consideration of t lit* real situation iu all 
its aspects to evolve a scheme which will pro\e trul\ beneficial to the 
uution. 

Sir, the Bengal Znmindars have played a most important part in 
shaping the present economic, social, and political conditions of the 
country. I cannot say with authority about the actual state of affaiis 
in the Fast Bengal, but from nn most accurate knowledge of West 
Bengal, I may sa\ that most of the public institutions like the college*, 
schools, madrassahs, t<>h and maktabs. churtible dispensai ie<, asylums 
for invalids and infirms and also public utility works like the construc- 
tion of roads, bridges, embankments, irrigation channels, diinking- 
water tanks t etc., to a large extent owe their establishment and 
existence to the noble-minded and public spirited generosity of the 
landholders. As a true man of the rural area, a* one who lives actually 
in the rural areas and with the rural people foi over 1 * >0 days every 
year and as one who under a perpetual injunction -not legal — but a 
sacred injunction is precluded from being a citizen, i.e., a resident of 
the city of Calcutta — for generations yet to come, I am yet strongly of 
opinion that the agriculturist for obvious reasons will still prefer to 
remain a mi if at under a Zamindar than directly under the Govern- 
ment. (A voice Fit dm Coalition Benches: No, no.i You may say 
“No” my friend, but this is the actual state of affairs and I am sure 
thut if an election is fought on this issue. y ou will be defeated. In 
fact, I am prepared to accept such a challenge, viz., to fight an election 
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on this issue. In a country where people are daily dying hi thousands 
from malaria and other preventive diseases, where more and more 
lands are gradually getting fallow every year for want of proper 
irrigation facilities, where village** are getting more and more 
depopulated, where Mill a large number of people are daily dying 
without any proper medical treatment and where people are daily being 
enfeebled and emasculated due to poverty, sickness and starvation 
with the result that in the present time a very large percentage of the 
actual tiller* of the *oil are hired labourer* coming from outside the 
province. thi* measure can loudly hiing about the true salvation of Ihe 
]K»ople Such mea*ures can ha r dl\ pmdueo any ameliorating effect. 
In fact, it i* a step wlmh wiii thiow tin* agriculturists f rom the frying 
pan into the tire I m coiimccim! that any such measure or any 
number of amendment- to the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act and the 
Bengal Tenanc\ Act or the passing' of the Frimnry or Secondary Educa- 
tion Act ni the Market ’Hi* Act will loudly be able to bring about the 
real -salvation to the rural people It i» rather unfortunate that while 
the (lovernment is o\er-an\ious make a display of their anxiety to 
niifMoxe the lot of the mn**e*, it ha* m reality hopelessly failed in its 
duty to deal with the situation in it* proper lines Really useful 
measincs which are ctlculatcd to do real good to the people like the 
Rurdw an-IIooghl\ -How rah Flushing Scheme is being shelved from 
one date to another 


From tin* condition now prevailing in out part of the country 1 may 
sav that the lot of tin- rmynts will not in ati\ way improve even if they 
are completely exempted from the pa\ merit of any rent consecutively for 
;j or 4 \ears to come I am ready to accept a challenge to prove that 
in a .selected area within m\ own zemindan No lasting and real 
improvement can be achieved unless the physical condition of the 
people is improved, unless the people are tree from malaria and unless 
the fertili t\ and productivity of the lands are enriched Let tin* popular 
Ministry rise equal to rhe orea-ion to achieve the-e ends. As a member 
of the smallest minority group m this House where out of 2A0 meml>ers 
we are only A, 1 appeal to you. 'Mr. Mr. Deputy Speaker and through 
you to all the member* of tin* House not only to my right or left hut 
all around me, not to he earn* d awa\ by emotions and sentiments l>ut 
to pause for a while and seriously consider the actual situation in the 
couutry and the real state of affairs prevailing in the country before pro- 
ceeding any further. Speaking on behalf of the landlords, I may niiy 
that the Zamindars are fully conscious of their present position, they 
are fullv alive to their duties, clearly aware of their responsibilities and 
alert of their impending danger. The Zamindars are ready to rise equal 
to the occasion and to make anv sacrifice if they are only convinced 
that thereby the true^salvation of masses will he achieved. ^ 
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Sir, J once again repeat that this proposal, which is based, as I have 
stated before, not on actual realities, will not be able to achieve the 
desired object of really improving the physical, economic and political 
conditions of the actual tiller* of the soil which feed the whole nation. 
In short, it aims at having a measure which may be truly described as 
a well-designed product of Hitlerism and Leninism combined together 
which will create colossal chaos, social evolution and economical 
revolution in the country without doing an\ real good to those for whom 
it is intended. 

Maulvi ABUL HA8HIM: Sir, the question ma\ now he put. 

Mr. DEPUTY 8PEAKER: It wa* derided that opportunit\ should 
be given to the side on my left 

Maulvi ABUL HA8HIM : Sir. then* has be »en sufficient discussion 
on this resolution and we ha\e \et to diM*u>s other important lesolutionv 
There may not he quorum after the pruxer adjournment 

Mr. DEPUTY 8PEAKER: 1 do not think, there will he no 
quorum. 

Babu K8HETRA NATH 8INCHA: Sir, 1 would first refer to the 
terms of the Resolution itself which has been hiought forward by my 
friend on (lie Coalition side The Resolution wants to give eilert to 
the recommoiidut ions of the Bengal Lurnl Re\enue Commission with 
necessan tuoditications for the replacement of the JYimanent Settle- 
ment and the zamindary system bv a nm/nt wart method by legislation. 
Sir, I do not know what m\ Coalition friend means h\ this Resolution. 
What recommendations the Land Revenue Commission has made, I 
have not been able to make out from a perusal of the whole of the two 
volumes which have been printed in broad t\pe If there be any 
recommendations, the\ me 1 or 4 m number which ha\e been mention- 
ed there. Sir, l would like to make some observations on the first 
recommendation. Now, Sir. let me first comment on the composition 
of the Commission itself. We from the Praju Party on behalf of the 
tenants objected to the constitution of the Commission because in that 
Coqj mission, the majority were from the landholders' side. Let us see 
what a Zamindar member of the Commission himself said about the 
constitution of the Commission. The Maharaja of Rurdwan said that 
that Commission was composed of a Praja majority. This shows that 
there was no mutual understanding amongst the members of the Com- 
mission itself. The Maharaja of Rurdwan then said — “It was quite 
cle&r that these appointments were primarily made on political grounds 
resulting in an undue weightage which was. to a great extent, respon- 
sible for the so-called Majority Report. Without any knowledge as 
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to what these gentlemen were like” — Sir, these gentlemen # of the 
Commission were not even known to the Maharaja of Burdwun. Ho 
then goes on to say — “or without casting any reflection on any of them 
we had to record our protest on principle” and so on. Sir, this is the 
remark of the biggest Zamindar of Bengal. He does not recognise 
even the members of the Commission as properly representing or having 
proper qualifications to be members of the Commission. Sir, if we 
continue to read the report of the Maharaja, we can come to know his 
idea about the zamindarv system. He says that the Zamindars were 
there in Bengal before the time of the Moghul Emperors. Now 
Maharaja Todar Mall ha** not made an\ record of lands in Bengal ami 
these records were made vei \ , ver\ long ago. Sii, 1 am ver\ sorry for 
the knowledge ol the Maharaja of Burdwan about the whole Province 
of Bengal It he would have taken the trouble of going to North 
Bengal, he would have found the znmindaries of Kamrup and recently 
of Cooch Behar. What were the conditions of Zamindars there Y 
Even m the Collector.ite there are records about them which arc known 
as Pamdiasemi records. Tliere we find recorded that Zamindars were 
mere collectors of rent appointed tor ■> \ears the\ wore paid remunera- 
tion as eommis-uon which did not exceed e\en Rs. 10 per cent. In 
North Bengal, there were the Zamindars of Tushbhander who, the rumour 
goes, supplied hu-d; to the Maharaja ot Cooch Beliar. Then about the 
Pathiaghat zamindar \ of Maharaja Prod\ut Kumar Tagore, it is said 
that this zummdan was received as a grant from the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behai b\ siipphriig fulfil ' to the said Maharaja, and there are 
rumours of this kind about other zamimlaries also. There were 
Zamindars who were mere petty clerks and talisildars of bigger 
Zamindars. So. this is the origin of Zamindars here and this origin 
was not taken into consideration when this Commission framed their 
recommendat ions. 

Now _ I find, mv Coalition friends are ver\ jubilant over the recom- 
mendation that the zamindarv system is going vers soon and they think 
that this will go within the tenure of their membership of this Assembly. 
My dear friends, that is an impossible task. This can never be 
accomplished by evolution nr by making legislation. If wm want to 
do away with this .system, something greater, something more funda- 
mental must be done. M> friends and specially one friend of my com- 
munity — I mean, Mr. Anukul Chandra Das — has gone to the Punjab 
and he knows more about it. 

Now’, Sir, the Commission travelled over the whole of India and 
some members of the Commission went over to England, but no mem- 
ber of the Commission has ever dared to go to Bolshevic Russia 
personally to see the state of things there. If they want to *find 
out what real and effective steps should be taken in this direction, they 
must go there, otherwise they will not understand wbat stepj should 
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be takeji to do away with Zemindars, tenure-holders and sub-tenure- 
hoMers, and bring relief to the actual tillers of the soil. There, Sir, it 
was possible not by evolution or by legislation of any kind but by 
revolution. It is by this means only that you can remove the vested 
interests. Sir, we must remember that this problem is not like the 
problem of Secondary Education or that of the provision of Agricul- 
tural Marketing facilities. There are several things that must be 
removed Wore this problem can Ik* solved. We must always remember 
that Permanent Settlement has got its root deep into the soil of Bengal. 

Now, what are the recommendations of the Commission? One of 
the recommendation* is to the effect that compensation is to be paid to 
the owners of the soil oi somebodx else But who will pay the compen- 
sation? Now, it has been estimated with the help of statistics b\ the 
Land Hevenue Commission that a sum of 1C, TS (lores or something 
like that will be required to acquire nil the lands of Bengal. Now, 
who will pay this huge sum as compensation? The agriculturist will 
have to pay a certain amount of compensation mone\ Otherwise the 
statistics given bv the Commission will he ot no avail If the agricul- 
turists are to pay this compensation (Cries ot “no/* “no") Yes, 

they will have to pax in the shape of agricultural income-tux, as there 
is hound to be some deficit under that head. They will have to pay 
this amount with interest But what benefit will they get out of it? 
They will not get the benefit for which the\ have all along been 
clamouring, ie, the reduction of rent. There is no mention in the 
report about anv reduction oi rent If \oii have to pax part of the 
compensation innnex without getting the benefit of a reduction in rent, 
the result of the recommendation of this Commission w ill be something 
like a horse’s egg. We are living in the heaven of four! of Wards, 
and exetx moment xxa* are feeling the pinch of living in khax mahah. 
Although Zamimlar.s had been claiming that tliex have done a lot for 
the tenants, 1 can sax from mv experience of the districts of Rungpur, 
Dinajpur and Jalpaigun where the Maharaja ot Cossinihnzar has exten- 
sive zumimlurv, that there is not a single High School which the 
Maharaja maintains (cries of “shame”, “shame” t. But there are 
other Zamimlars also who have not paid a single farthing in return for 
the rent they received from the tenants, (tod save us from these 
oppressive Zamimlars and Hod save us from the clutches of the 
Khtn Mahal Officers. To abolish the Permanent Settlement is not a 
very easy thing. You will have to satisfy some of your white masters 
before that can lie done. The.se vested interests cannot be easily 
removed. The % \ should be removed by stronger means. 


v Mr. A8IMUDDIN AHMED: Mr. Speaker, Sir, ^ 

stfw ’nm ct :p»K «Tt=nrc ffirnnp . <71*1 vv* >nKwt 

«tc* yrm* tj^wi jttc* 80 ^ 0 ?n»mr 
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cr rre 3 45 43Prftf3 C4trc wtrog i 31 
^51 ?5 <J$T44 fe3? far&, 34 ; 44T4? 4Nt^ 4 fes? fanrs 3$ ^ fat t en ?f«ft 
Sci^^is ttfft cntur i fai Tftt? 41 rtfw 4ttT4 giScw 4trJ 
C4 $*tfa\5 crfR^T, 3fci 4t7fa4 9 fc4 *pt*j<, 7*m£ 34; ^fafcfc i 

4 tpst^l ^TC41 47t*f4ctt4 '3 fafagcTR ST34I &f&3 %41 I 3$ *p?tt4 
$5414 41 fa 444 TT4, 34^ SFfrTt4T4 SfOT 7t4 34&1 475tJt 41 777 4?R 
voft 4T47T4 74tC4 4fiTC 74T4 ^p$t4 4n reTCTOj fan , fa*r£ *# C47C4 C4t4ll 4t4 

n i edftn 3^ tfTtre? Tin tr^tw 4t # 4f4 nrm *p?rm fa C4T4T3 st^ ? 

4 t 7 f 4 4 $ 4 tu C 4 tC^^T C 4 4 fa*ftn 4 fat<# ft ^TTPR 04^4 srftwt 4 I 74 Stf &4 

4tn 3tn C3i rprcmt i Turn ^ft#ft zp\ fao nrronnt faw t>i£ n i 
Ttm 4t:4t4 444 stt — 34fo fafa£ n^fa-f 4*fa S*t4 , 4ts*c74 

n»T4 Cif^rnn^s ntr nn . 34* 4fa*irn4 7 v ftfa*t 7$ ^faw*? 4tfa4 

4f3*p fc t <trT 4 ^ffanti 7fnn7 44474 nyn n«j;5~3 5*7314 fa?*f 

#4^*077 pftwfny? 5144! (? ssf? 4174747 441 7*141 44^ fst4H74 ^3n 

^rSn 1 n-f i 34 ; n nftmfa'tc^ 414T44 ?n r $4 44 : 

^rofa^t? ©fare 1743 tt cp 3n ^$4 1 

Mr. Speaker, Sir, 717T4 4* C4 ^ C4ft4ren, C4 ^4^4 TlRl 4ttffa4 
^T4m 2JT7 4RT3tt ?ft 3lT5 TtTfre? SfatfJ famPjfa? **tfc ^4377 I 

fofa 4ft*fcn4 fa:*# srn^? 4*n C4t^ro4 i cn vfz- 

47471 441 r^n jr% ^1 4t*4t4 W ^tn ^'47 fwT3 TO I ^f44t^ 
C'fC4 55-ftwMtw* f% ^T471 ?T4 C4t ?fWt 4f4*f4 ^ftTrr^4 
44t4 441 C4tT4n^f | r^tl 4Rt*ft<^4 7t7t4 444 ^7^ ^ 7r ^^ 

n i 7trrc44 ?rn c4 ^fs4n: t r4 f^im ^r^wt44i fV^ T?t47?n Pf4 
^tT44 ^34’ ^t4 4t4 C4 frm 4TTC4 n } ^ W*T] 4f? ^tf 5^4444^ f*M 

*tf%4 r S s *t4l Tt41 C4t ^fT'pI^ ^W4 4f44Ttf f*f?4 <34^1 1T1 

1 * 3 ( 44 ^ C 734 i ? 4 — 74 n 3 trrr 3 ^pr-fl prnr 37^4 4714 ^fj- 

^tMT44 47471 74 3t77 7tT4 OT»f4 C‘<4lC443 S*t4T4 7T4 34* ^^4^4 3 ^T41 
C*tU5 f4^ 4t4l 7T4 41 I ^rT4T4 4^ 3^ ?J7T4 3^ '5tT4 Assembly CT n 3C4 
Coalition Party? cW?^? Party meetir*g3 41^7 4^ ft* tC44 fa™# ?Tf 

WU-T 434 4*^44 C4774 TfaT4^l 444t4 W47 3#1 ^ t4 ^ftl 441 £6^5 
fa<4 I 4ftft ^tfa n — 7t4t4 4T4 3^ 47t^f4plc3 fa 444 ^eriou^nesH 41 43^4 

<541 fa 4 31 4 TC* I 

(At this stage the House was adjourned for 20 minutes.) 

(After adjournment . ) 

Mr. ASIMUOOIN AHMED: rwJ hl 'Tol’tfi »HCW, 4 t W 4 

*PSW Iw «rrr%5Ta UTOn P*rty C*rv oj^fn »TT?1T*f^ jpjrt^r ' 
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notice rfaflfeTO I tfvsNTTOS: TO% * 5 Tfaft TO57 5 scoped? 

?nr tc?! TOtftTOF Stor ’rare cr ?ft i (7ft ?fTO73 *n tS f??T 
SI *$*(t CTTOf? 4TO <7tft TO*t 4CW fE TO CTOft CTO 7TO1 I Ttft 
<7rt?TC3 5ft <71 TOlfa TO 7f? Tt^fTOF report 7T*tPR TO 47$ 

'IHRlC^ft C’lCfc^FPS* $fcl fTO TOT 4TO Land system ^1 settlement 
4* <0R7 ^j7 CTtH! TO7R, TO TOlfa TO 57 tfTOftl 4$ 

3 p?j[ TO 3 ! 71 CTO7 Thin Assembly is of opinion that step may be 
taken 71 7C7 step immediately be taken 3C7 il$H! (71 <4$ f^^slplsj 

tffj dfatfWlSl TO? 3t71 7fa3t4 fas fefa Q CTO 7f*iC4 

TO 7 ! TOR 7ft I TOlt 3 ! TOT TTI <4^ 777 *p5t7 TO* TO 4TO Tlfa fac*N 
71 4TO RfarlTO 5 ' GH TOC'S 71 W TOCS popular TOT W7T ’STTO ColCt^f 

^fro tot sr*ft £n to 5tto i tpro tpro 4C3 cTO TOsfrro TO? 

TOT TOlTT TO 57 711 TOft^TO 2 ? TOUT TO Tfr TO5 ^^TOTT TO 
4TOl TOT TTm TTTTJ iftTi'T 4T’ ^fTTtCTT tff^'S 4«$i>l TfTCTTTl 7FTC37 
TOT?! 77ITO (71 TO 'TOsrtTOFvSl TO I fa? 4^ ?[TOrfr 43 W't/ 2 
(7i Sn ftcr fajft ttot Sto 7ft i TOft tori *tfTOT crof? — 

TOTO 6 ^ (TrdvTOl^ ^fen TO 4TOl TO5tfT system 4? TOfC7 f7%T37 'Q 

f7*ft!£7 Cot'4 <^3 71 | srfTOft *|TO abolition TOIT1 5ft, fa$ TO 

•TO TO 4TOl 7J57 TOTOR ®-frTOt TOR TOm 5ft 71 I 3TT*fT ^fTOTOR 
Tfa SfeTT froj 571 TOT?! TOR tffTOTTOR TO 'TTO' C7 6 I?Tft C TOT3 5T7, 
oftl Tfa <tt5 t fC7*fr TOR TO77! TOTft CTO TOtfe TO75 7! I fan cftl 
T'fTW f»T7 77, STtfa CT PW tffttTTO TO cTOrfe 3tf7 f33T ftm CTOT5 
5C7 I 

WPTO 3TO t(» sftTO froM TO 5TJ TOT?! fV^“ ?!to TOT ?TT I 
7 TtC57f, Permanent Settlement Lord C’omwalliH TOR, 

3*R CtW «rftTO7R <71 ’fTTO C?2TO TITO fTOTl, 

TO2 TO ^tfro^T 571 TO I ft (TFff TOH 5T^ f% fir*! ?T¥ fepfl 

situ ^tfTi TOi Tit^r (7R i 4^ ^TT;«n ^ ?rt'2 

TO tot?t <ti CTO tct, ti ^5?r to 31 

frrttn i *t*?n ti ?rtfV ^tto <ti ftt^ t? c*tff 

TO’ti ^ c^tft TOrt fa fan ?r* ^rro "'tto thi mfvr ^ 

CTOT3 571 TOC?! 5? (TFfft ^TOT TOTI 4^ W CTftC5F CTOC3 
TO I 45* v CWt TO TOTS TO3 TO? I 5fa (7! TO TOl"C5ft ^‘t CTOC3 
TO, TOT?! <7T$*t 5fa (7TO CTO 5Cft ’RTO 4? TO^Il CTOT TO? I 

jpTOfe TTTO, TOT5 5^ TO^T 5tfa» TO5R TORI ?TO1f TO CTOlt??T I 
?ff TO*R TORI TOffaQ TO?T 57 TOTO7 3tT5 fajt ®TOt7 TO 71 j 
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'^'oH “ft5*F*i so *i act fcw* **, \*>tc w * *rt^ *$ Si^ta ^T3t* 
'q-ilt'i c^nrc^, 4** C* ®RT 4$ land system C*^ *P*JjT*^C*f 9 ffw§* **1 
**?Pt* I 4** 4&lt4 3 T lUv £ c t TT*t *ff**7£* C*tC* v5tC*nf 5**f* <IT5F*rf* 

AW 91 *1 TOT C*** ****1* *f®TT 0**T^ ''S 'ST* *T*T1 f^T*l I A 6 ^ t C *1 C*PR 

f**t* **tre "Rt gw *i *i cyt* ^ft* *p$n orroftiB* *ur i 

4 *t** C* \5tt* SR7 *R=T C< Rbb *1 , CHT"f* £| bfa'i 'Sft^T* 3TT3 *fRR1 

*vfcu5 *t*i *t$ i **tcs ^ ^mr *** tpsi* ts *-f*tt** farttfr'fc 

modify C*^ gr*f C?M TOTO* C* fir ^ *T* — 'STtfr C31 $1 
*^5 *ft*fe *11 (A member of the Coalition party : ^*Rt* *F*1 f%?) 

*i *fvfj tjn c*tc^fe. wc^ ^ror* 5*1* 4*^ f**g - 3 * *tsri 

*i srrosr* *tf**r$ c*s*i i 

4*R S^Ttr* ^t*t* twi cMcm> 4^ ^frtr** frond* * 5*1* *T** f*7t* 
<*1^ ITO* ^rtf* C*RT3 — *ts*1 ^o<Troi** *t^T?ffr <**TOR * r **< 

c*Mrz '-tt^R *0 *d*fi** *1 *f*ror* froftif c^tRn ** 1*1 c^tnr *fr£ i 

S?f* ^f*TO*1$‘ r* *tt I *T5 ** Enquiry Committee *1 \&n 

0\ ''ts<R fc i* OF TTTOR Tt* ^R1 *t¥, Tt* *51*1^3 TOTRfl C*TC*OR 
C*tT* 'l^f R 6 i* C*RCS *troR *1 | **0*$ 4 *d*ro* f*C*Ttff C* *^iT*rft 

ST* C* f* - jT7T ^t* *^*1 C*R *1 TOR I ^*T* *F *T**I1 4* C* ^t*1 C* 
f** -3T3t* TRtif* 3 f*RTtsr* frotfro crtnr, 4*: ^Rtrfc* ** ** error 
f*£F* ^RlR C*tTOJ. — C*t f* r ^f* ^fo e t"R c frC* r *t*T om^A 4^ n*^2 land 
system abolidi C***T5 *^*1 *^51 Tf*1 *1 4^ ** r * Resolution!]* *1*1 4 
*tot* ^rf**^* <roi *tr* *i — 4 ^*n '^mi c**t *c*rf^ i 

Mr. 8YE0 JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY : Sir, the question may now 
be put. # 

Mr. 8PEAKER: 1 th ink 1 should bring this matter to a close now, 
but it is only fair that I should give one minute's time to one member. 
His speech will not take more than one minute. 

Maulvf MUHAMMAD AMIR ALI MIA : Jfjtfhr "frim nttnr, 

MWn crci? cttvi qfeRft <j ?r®i iftiwi 

’*wt*r* ^ficsfe c’f. c?‘P afefctS ’rf^m 

w? ftcsifc <rrfST5T rprrm ^'t«, v% 

st*R! Jitstra *rf% f^i, wft sFn <i wfiw «raf 

3p* OT3*T *R1 *5^ I *fWWR*S ^f**1 f**1 W* 

*t* *Ffinn *t*RT *twRt* ty v t fi^ rr* *r*t*^g Pnn smfo'tz* c*i* 

4*^ f*ftri TTtr* *ft*^ *TBR1 *tpR ^*i* «R7, w**i *f*^wr*fc*f 
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w*] faM cr3U i *h*ri g*m 
&n tffis *ra *ffift*lt* ft<n ^f?UT n i yw wstre arefir *fr gwm 
<tmt* tpmfr g*n crowi* <3£fir ^ tit, stei rtw vpftvrca 
T*rt*T *n *tt w ^jt^Ur ® *rr C5^t7 <ii 5 T* 

^n ’rtTtOT CTtvfir, sms, ^tcn, 

CMI-l^l VOTT ^fjJc*t<J Tfal ^5 *Rt$fll *lf5 tCw cofci> 

tfwtm w ?ru5 tywi gfefsrfir «twfr frray t ra frftfcs ?$rs 
•ftw ^5t9T?r gfrretg i TOrt; ^mr , qRc*t<f 

•fig* gwt* ^t3Ri trti wt, tpm i ^ 

^mrftT3 Os fer Sun v 3 ono for fetn *r* firmr 

i ^ 50\ ^i fcw* *rmn; m ^ tptai 

*rt1> ^*Tr = T ^facs gtc* ^ *!trira §*r* ot fert^ «T*rr ^ sir 

$Tf* '®ft^ £pSfa — *TtfiR yjffl ^tf3R l 

The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: Before replying 
to the original resolution 1 desire to say a few voids for refuting* some 
of the loose observations, vague insinuations and unwarranted asser- 
tion made by Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy, the mover of the amendment. 
Two points urged by Mr. Hashemy are: — 

(1) that there was no earthh reason for appointing another 

officer to examine the Report of the Commission and in his 
opinion this tactics had l>eon adopted b\ Government only 
for shelving the Report ; 

(2) that (iovernment are afraid to give effect to the recommenda- 

tions in view of the international situation and because the 
interests of certain British zemindary concerns are involved. 

As regards the fiist point of Mr. Hashemy I would reserve my 
remarks at present and shall deal with it later on. About the second 
point I can assure him and the House that Government yield to none 
in their anxiety to bring about an improvement in agriculture of the 
province and in the lot of the agriculturists. As t he recommendations 
have been made on the ground of agricultural improvement and iu 
the opinion of the Commission these areTh^Tfft^sI effective methods for 
bringing about that improvement Government will not hesitate to take 
necessary steps for the attainment of that goal with due regard to the 
financial, economic and administrative aspects of the recommenda- 
tions, T am, however, glad to find that in spite of his suspicion of 
all actions of Government and as he has himself said, though he and 
persons of his line of thinking protested against the appointment of 
Sii* Francis Floud as Chairman of the Commission, the Report have met 
with the approval of the people of Bengal. Sir. it is a pity that 
Mr. Heshemy anxious as he is to condemn Government not merely for 
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their acts of omission and commis sion bu t also in anticipation of 
Government s attitude and policy t o wards the recommendations of 
the Commission he has not the fairness to give them credit for the 
proper constitution of the Commission or for their bold policy in 
appointing it to enquire into a problem touching the life of nearly 
80 per cent, of people of this Province. On his own admission the 
policy adopted by Government was right and his apprehensions were 
absolutely unfounded. 

/ kir, I will next turn to the observations made by nn friend Mr. 

/Bankirn Chandra Mukherjee. 1 offer him by siucerest congratulations 
on bis magnificent speech on this resolution. As a piece of oratory it 
was jjuperb > and probably bad a very few parallel in this House; but 1 
wish T could sa\ the same thing about his logic ami arguments. 
Mr. Mukherjee, however, has approached the question from his point 
of view which is fundamentally different from that of many of us, 
viz., that the economic salvation of the Bengal peasuntr\ can be 
achieved only through revolution and not evolution. Here 1 am afraid 
1 agree to differ with him. Mr. Mukherjee in course of his speech 
tried to make out that the Commission merely suggested substitution 
of one class of landlord b\ another without any regard to the interest 
of the tiller of the soil and nothing short of complete expropriation of 
the existing landlords will bring about that FTopia in Bengal which 
Mr. Mukherjee visualises in his imagination. First of all let me tell 
him without fear of contradiction that he has misread and misunder- 
stood the recommendations of the Commission and its terms of 
reference because he ulso suggested that in the terms of reference there 
was no mention of the tiller. Sir, the Commission’s recommendations 
are for buying out all grades of rent -receivers and to bring the tiller 
of the soil directly under Government. 

I presume that the honourable members of this House have care- 
fully studied the Report of the Commission and have fully realised the 
implications of the recommendations. But in view of the importance 
of the subject and the far-reaching consequence of the recommendations 
I hope the House will pardon me if I take the liberty of reiterating 
some of the principal suggestions and try to explain them so that the 
House may appreciate their importance and the complicated nature 
of the subject. 

• 

/ The main recommendation is to acquire all rent-receiving interests 
^/''above the actual cultivator. The Commission decided by a majority 
that in the first instance the acquisition of all superior rights down to 
the lowest grade of cash paying under-raiyats should be proceeded 
with. At a subsequent stage the interests of the landlord* who have 
let out tUeirlands on barga system should also be acquired after tenancy 
rights are conferred on the hnrgadar * and their produce rents are 
commuted to cash rent. 
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This recommendation is of a very far-reaching character. Others 
are jmre or less ancillary t p it. Any decision of Government regarding 
the State purchase must be taken as a whole and it is neither possible 
uor desiruble to treat them piecemeal, because the purpose of State 
purchase is to bring the tiller of the soil directly under Government. 
The question of State purchase of all rent receiving interests has 
several aspects, viz., financial, social, economic and administrative. 
All these aspects require examination in detail. In the absence of facts 
regarding some of the most complicated problems it is difficult for 
Government to come to an immediate decision on the main recommen- 
dation. Hv way of illustration I may mention that while the recom- 
mendation is for State purchase of all rent-receiving interests includ- 
ing those of uuder-raiyaf.i of the lowest degree if they are rent receivers 
and the interests of those who let out their land under harga system 
the calculation of the cost is based on the acquisition of rayuti interests 
only. • 

According to Commission’s estimate the net annual increase of 
revenue is expected to be 223 lakhs if compensation be paid at 10 times 
the net income; 147 lakTis if compensation t>e paid at 12 times the net 
income; and 33 lakhs if compensation be paid at 13 times the net 
income. It is incumbent on Government to be satisfied definitely 
whether this increase of the revenue will actually materialise or not 
after taking into consideration all the heads on which loss is likely to 
occur including the loss on account of compensation to wakf, dehattor 
and other trust estates at 23 times (lie net income as recommended by 
the Commission, the loss on stamp revenue under a raiyatiran 
system, the loss on account of the acquisition of the lowest grade of 
cash pa\ing under -rat gats and the loss on account of landlords’ share 
of education cess. If the luirgadar a are given tin* right of mi gat 
and the tent receiving interests of their landlords be acquired even on 
payment of compensation at fen times the net income, a very large 
amount would be necessary, and this may outbalance largely the ex- 
pected increase in revenue. Thus the financial aspect of the recom- 
mendations require a careful scrutiny l>efore Government can arrive 
at any conclusion as regards the financial implications of the recom- 
mendations. 

The scheme of State purchase is based on the principle of partial 
expropriation of the assets of all grades of persons interested in land; 
but what the exteut of expropriation should be has to be very carefully 
worked out with reference to its repercussions on the social and 
economic condition of the country. 

From this the House will realise the magnitude of the prob lem . the 
enormous number of people who will be affected by this scheme and 
large number of interests that will have to be acquired. Machinery 
for acquisition of rent receiving interests is also one of the most 
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iitipojtant items in the scheme of State purchase. The constitution 
of^ik^riJmmiL must inspire public confidence. It should be~ijj)le~'f6 
decide the question of compensation according to certain principle to 
be laid down by Government and uninfluenced by extraneous consi- 
derations. In the processes of acquisition various questions of title 
will arise and 1 the method of awarding compensation will have to be 
settled. Whether the acquisition should be on the prineipl% r of the 
CamT Acquisition Act or any other basis is also one of the important 
questions which must be settled by Government. 


Other subsidiary questions which Government have to ileal with in 
connection with the proposal are: — 


(1) Whether the compensation should be paid in cash or in bond? 

(2) Whether the acquisition should be first started in a limited 

area as recommended by the Commission or it should be 
all over the province Y 

(3) Provision will have to be made for preventing attachment of 

the compensation awarded to indebted proprietors so that 
they might not be completely deprived of their assets. 

(4) Another important and a rather complicated question on which 

Government must make up their mind is whether after 
acquisition the high rate of rent payable by the tenants of 
U ii der - rat yats and b\ the hnrytuhir t should be allowed to 
continue or they should be reduced to an equitable level. 
If the rate is reduced which is practically unavoidable, 
Government must find out what would he the effect of such 
a reduction on the revenues of the State. 


Government have appointed an experienced member of the Indian 
Civil Service as Special Officer to examine the recommendations of the 
Commission in all its aspects and to make concrete suggestions to meet 
the difficulties and complications that might arise in giving effect to 
the Commission's recommendations. 

With a view to ascertain what interests will be actually uffected by 
State acquisition of the different grades of rent receivers its repercus- 
sions on the social system of t lie Province, t lie Special Officer lias been 
asked to undertake an enquiry into some of the estates in different 
districts so that Government might find out the actual implications of 
the proposal. The Special Officer has made substantial progress in his 
work; but it is likely to take him to the end of the year to complete 
the investigation. Government in order to expedite the examination 
have decided to consider the suggestions of the Special Office* in com- 
partments and examination of the various questions by the Special 
Officer and consideration of his suggestions by Government are pro- 
ceeding simultaneously. 
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I hope, I have now succeeded in explaining to the House in short 
the pfincipal recommendations *in the Land Revenue Commission 
Report, the far-reaching n ature of _ the proposals, and the enormous 
complications they involve. However much o*e like to translate 
into action the suggestions of the Commission wjthin the shortest time, 
I am afraid, it wiy neither be possible nor desirable to do so without 
giving due consideration to all the aspects of the problem, and with- 
out providing solution for the difficulties that might arise. I have no 
doubt that undue lmste in the matter will instead of helping the 
progress of the examination rather hamper it and the conclusions 
arrived at on a hasty examination will naturally be undependable and 
may lead to a disastrous consequence. If Government try to come to 
a decision on facts ascertained without proper testing or to conclusions 
inferred from premises which have not been adequately examined they 
will run the risk of jeopardising the whole scheme in the long run. 
Before coming to a final decision in the matter which is of such a far 
reaching consequence and aflects the life of over HU per cent, of the 
people of this Province Government will have to lake into consideration 
public opinion on the recommendations of the Commission and consult 
the views of honourable members of the Legislature. It is therefore 
absurd to suggest that the recommendations should be accepted in toto 
or might be given effect to immediately without a careful scrutiny. 

Government want to build a magnificent edifice on a solid founda- 
tion and they have consulted architects as regards the plan and esti- 
mate. The Commission as architects in this case have submitted their 
recommendations on these point", it is now tor Government to have 
t ho plan and the estimates properly checked by their permanent staff 
and to be satisfied that the recommendations are according to Govern- 
ment specifications. When they have done so Government should 
proceed expeditiously but cautiously. Before construction of the 
building they must have the soil properly tested and provide suitable 
foundation for an edifice which will endure for a long time to come, 
will add to the happiness and comfort of its inmates and will prove 
pleasing to the eye of the public. Any undue haste in building the 
louudation or perfunctory checking of the estimate and the plan might 
affect the estimate and the plan might affect the stability of the edifice 
and its suitability for the purpose for which it will be built. I hope 
t£e House will realise the danger of hasty actiou in a matter like this 
and will have patienoe and confidence in Government that are deter- 
min ed , to s ee that impiQY.ement iiLJii fi economic condition of the agri- 
cultu rists of this rrovi nee is brought about as early'as possible! j£&d 
are an xious to ta ke fullest advantage of the recommendations of the 
IanTlieTaujae ^pin mi ss iou . - ' 

With these few words. Sir. I would request my honourable friend, 
the mover of the resolution 
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Mr. M. 8HAM8UDDIN AHMED; Sir, lie lias given us thefhope of 
building an edifice. 

* 

Mr. 8PEAK&R: Jl)n a momentous debate like this. I think, the 
Hou’ble Minister should be allowed to finish uninterrupted. 

The Hon’ble 8ir BUOY PRASAD 8INCH ROY: Sir, (Government 
do not take this*matter so lightly as my friend, t he leader of the Krishak 
Praja party, does. , Government appointed this Commission to go into 
the whole problem and a momentous report has been submitted to them 
and they have applied their mind and energy to examining the recom- 
mendations' of the Commission with a view to give effect to them as 
early as possible and as best as possible. I hope my friend will not 
treat this matter with levity as he usually does. 

Sir, before I sit down, l would again request my friend, the mover 
of the resolution, to withdraw his motion. 

The motion of Mr Mirza Abdul Hafiz that : this Assembly is of 
opinion that steps may be taken to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission with necessary modifications 
for replacement of the Permanent Settlement and the zamindary system 
by a mii/ut irttn method by legislation, was then, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Naturally the amendment falls through. 

Election of members to the Public Aocounts Committee. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: There is one matter which 1 would just like to 
announce. Honourable members are aware < hut a ballot took place for 
election of meinbets to the Public Accounts Committee on the With July 
lust. Hiving to pressure of work we could not get it calculated so long. 
We lane now calculated it and the following are the names of those 
elected to the Public Account** Committee: — 

(T i Mr. R. M. Sassoon, 

(2) Rai Ifarendru Nath Choudhuri, 
f d) Mr Madhusudan Sarker, 

(4) Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, 

<5) Mr. Abdulla-Al Mahmoud, 

(6) l)r. Nalinaksha Sanya! , 

(7) Babu Premhari Banna, and 
ity Maulvi Jonah Ali Majumdar. 

The Committee will consist of these eight members and the Hon'ble the 
Finance Minister as ay ej, '-officio member. 

12 • 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. M. FARHAD RAZA CHOWDHURY : Sir, I, Beg to move that 
this Assembly is of opinion that the Government ef Bengal should take 
immediate action for the omission of all references to the alleged Black 
Hole Tragedy from all books in use in the province of Bengal, such as 
text-books of all educational institutions as well as other books used by 
the public in general. 

Sir, in 1848, Lord Ellenborough, the then Viceroy, stated': “I 
cannot close my eyes to the belief that this race (Mussulman) is funda- 
mentally hostile to us and therefore our true policy is to conciliate 
the Hindus". In 18f>8, Sir W. W. Hunter wrote: “After the Mutiny 
flic British turned upon the Mussulmans as their real enemies”. .Not 
long ago, a scholarly man and a clergs , bather Mifcliel, observed : “To 
ask a Mussulman to be civilised is to ask him not to be a Mussulman at 
all”. 

Sir, the Holwell Monument is but an explosion in nimble of these 
very unedifying thoughts. It stands as the symbol of the Englishman's 
cherished ill-will against the Muslim. 1 plead earnestly for a change 
of outlook, for th(‘ dawning of a sweeter sentiment on our diplomatic 
horizon. It, is from this point of view that 1 plead for the lemovul of 
this wedge of ill-will at a time when England and India should draw 
in (‘loser, when in fact the world over the supreme need of mankind is 
felt to he a right reordering of human relations between different 
nationals. The Govern incut is therefore to be congratulated on their 
decision to remove the edifice which has been the eyesore of the people 
of this country, especially of this province. In the India of to-day it 
has no use whatever as an exhibit of enemy mentalih. If the Black- 
hole Monument had to lie there as a visible testimony to Muslim bar- 
barism, the Muslim as well could rake up reminiscence*, much less 
fanciful and no less atrocious, of sufferings at the hands of the English- 
men of those days. But both of us have outlived that time and must 
have the spirit that is required to-day of standing side by side in 
fighting for the reorientation of a new world-order. 

Sir. the two peoples no longer need to he reminded of their position 
as contending conquerors of India. Let the Muslim of India have a 
cordial feeling for the Englishman, who has followed him here in 
obedience to the same providential plan that had started centuries ago 
with the Aryans, or rather the Druvidian conquest of this country. 
That crude process of conquest for widening the base of Indian nation- 
alism has been, we believe, complete some time ago, and the hour has 
corin' for the performance of the finer phase of the great task- It is 
time, indeed high time, where mutual good-will might be more profit- 
ably pressed into the service of evolving a larger nationalism in India 
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and of humanity at large. And let nothing stand between the fytglitdi- 
man and the Muslim, just as the Muslim and the Hindu, that may keep 
them apart, that may set back the great task at hand. 

Sir, much has been .said on the floor of tins House about this 
wretched Holwell Monument. My resolution aims at omission of all 
references to the so-called “Mach Hole" tragedy fiom all text -books 
ami books of history. All modern historians have proved the absurdity 
of such an occurrence which was deliberately fabricated by British 
chroniclers with the sole and avowed aim of darkening the pages of 
history of Indian rule in order to paint the characters of our rulers as 
barbarous and to show them off to posterity as tyrants. This was done 
with the intention of perpetuating and consolidating British 
Sovereignty in India. Sir, whatever may be said of the ethics of such 
a fraud perpetrated solely for diplomatic reasons ] would point out 
that it no longer can delude us into the belief which our British Masters 
would force us into, because the hollowness and baseness of such 
charges have been proved by eminent historians of to-day It is there- 
fore in the fitness of thin lt- that when we have attained a measure of 
self-government , one of out first actions should be to remove the 
calumnies falsely attributed to the good name of our indejiendeiit rulers, 
and thus pievent tin* future generation from being misled by such false 
ref ei cnees to an incident which is the outcome of tin* imagination of 
British political propagandists no less fertile than that of Dr. Goobbel’s. 
For this reason n is necessary that the story of the Black Hole trugedy 
must he struck out ot the pages of history. 

Sir. as I have said modern research has conclusively proved the 
falsehood of the story and exposed the absurdity of the whole incident. 
It ma\ be recalled that the* pioneei of this research was the late* renown- 
ed Akshov Kumar Maitra And late Mr Mujibtir Rahman’s handbook 
on the mystery of the Black Hole tragedy is an excellent compilation 
of a good many doc uments that substantially and conclusively disprove 
the alleged *o< euneme of the trugedy. And inasmuch as it stands to 
overshadow the great future of the relation between India and England, 
the Ilolwell Monument should disappear at once from its site and boons 
on Indian historv should be fie<* from reference to the concocted 
tragedy in its curiciit foim theieby clearing tin* atmosphere of mutual 
hatred and leaving the mind of the two peoples free to respond to nobler 
reaction of a friendly future. 

Sir, the European community in Calcutta are to be congratulated 
on their rational attitude in not raising any objection Pc the proposal 
for the removal of the monument. If the monument disappears from 
its site and when it is admitted that the occurrence which it is intend- 
ed to perpetuate in memory is illusory, it follows as a natufal 
corollary that reference to this incident should also disappear from 
all text and historical g books. Therefore the sooner it is obliterated 
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from <(ur memory, the better would it be for all concerned. I am 
confident that there will be no objection to this proposal from any 
section of the House. I am also confident that the European group 
will, as before, take a sensible view of the matter and thus demonstrate 
their changed outlook towards Indian feelings and sentiments. 

Sir, representing a constituency of the district of Murshidabad as 
I do, I cannot but mention that it was the seat of the Government of 
Nawab Sirajuddowla and the centre of our culture and civilisation, 
which even now is reminiscent of our past glories and traditions. 

Now a word with regard to the character of the late Nawab 
Sirajuddowla. Modern research has proved that he a man ot very 
genial and generous temperament. He was the last independent ruler 
of Bengal and after the assumption of Government bv the East India 
Company it was their look-out for political reasons and considerations, 
to taint his character with all sorts of vile allegations and accusations. 
This was done with tin* sole intention of showing to the people whom 
they had brought under their subjugation that their former ruler was 
one who was not fit to govern and therefore flies had taken over t he 
rein of office for the common good of the people. Modern historians 
and chroniclers have proved satisfactorily and conclusively that Nawab 
Sirajuddowla waH more erred against than earring A grie\ous injustice 
has been done to his memory and in the fitness of things we should now 
allocate a position of honour and reverence to one who has been proved 
to he a man of the people loved, respected and revered by them. 

Historians who have painted the evil character of Sirajuddowla did 
sti either because they were paid by the Government to do so or they 
wanted to curry favour with them. In those da vs of autocratic reign 
it was not possible for any contemporary historians to either get 
muteriuls for a frank and true exposition of the life and character of 
this ruler or they did not have tin* courage to make anv reference to 
the nobility of his character. Sir, now that conditions have changed 
we should expunge from all hooks such portions of references to the 
lib*, character and ability of Sirajuddowla as are the outcome of 
malice, grudge and ill-will. We shall thus do justice to one wln/servcd 
his country and died lighting valiantly in an attempt to keep her free 
from foreign domination. May his soul rest in peace must he the 
prayer of all patriots. 

Sir, I appeal to the Government and to my colleagues to right the 
wrong that has been deliberately done to the memory of Nawab 
Sirajuddowla to serve the purpose of British political aggrandisement 
and remove from the pages of history and text-hooks all references to 
the mythical episode. 

Hr. CHARU GHANDRA ROY : Pt+H TO"W , ^ Ftft 3^ 

OT C3 resolution Tfy 3 ^ 
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fare*t ^ntcv* cit^tr i 

After the words “ Black Hole Tragedy ” ftjftf *5 «t*rsf% “L true 
incidents” (TIN faiR C*m s$ gTgfa *fffi I 

*Htl ^VfT 7R S* a Black Hole Tragedy 
fitfTtl $*fl ifas I URtl C*N ^TlTl fa l RCHrW* fair* 

propaganda *ltl snrr 7f^ 4 $ Black Hole Tragedy 

§stf%3 cTtnrfe i it c* tot h cuvn ci jw$ ^fisitfrtinn 

^ferrfw tRtr^ itn fror? <tt wtu ifa n ^ 

4 resolutions! OfFft 71 n I TO? 1 $ C*tr7 Black Hole 

Tragedy $fcci fa^Tl 11W* Clfcl Ittl n | ^*tC«TO fcvfn S* frfem, 
’srtfti *Hfs nn sfarei fair* s* ci 

charges! luTuf fal!ft>\£ S$ Cl Black Hole Tragedy < 71 $ 
ftvfn !ff3‘ 5 Uf (TFlCl, oft chargees ’^*tFTt*‘f 04Tn *ft f%T*fOR, &f 
*ft Sjfal ItCS ^l^re *tTn (?T^ ^17 ^fl CTRfe Cl as true incident 
"T<^’£l CTTM 4^1 (JVf <W ^Tlt! Cltlfe foft it f*r 

4lf$ 3t! revolutions 5 ? fe$! yr c t 4^1 I 

frfti, s* tprcv— ■ srt^Ttir irrmi, ^ through 

farc **rfi it ^nfe 0? <tpr trow i r rmr — 

’tfar^fl r^td lf-|wM1r.w citCl <f ffatfR WTitOTT <1! Cl frforfl 
C4ft! Black Hole TragedyCV fa*fn — S!{ 

st?l (71 l^fft] fa«fT! propaganda, — TrftfYl 

ci$i c^tci c^fatci fare ctttvsn, 01 n utretF i ifa n vft^s 

v ftT? stSCd 1 resolution *ff*f Ufa C^t*^ *r?rj vff^y ^ I 7 p- ft # 

^tfa ‘^tiJ S 5 ^ (TTt^re (71 S^ ^Ffins Black Hole Tragefly^ , 

?1 ^1% CTf^T STi ifwGnx s^ ^ CTflTT 

(7r^i =jres ^ (Tr^rc^ ^mr^R S^tfnrs 

ir^ 3 Br i^f ’f 5 ? ^n^tre? yurf^ ^rft ^ 

falTjfe^R (71 (7N fajTli ^*rw 

favfp propaganda ^F s^ (71 Black Hole Tragedy r^ fe ftpg * 

S^tre *Tt^ ^ 717? I fa's S^ srtlTf? *r*Ci 

^$t? c^rt^ ^1 1 S*Bni ^Tt:srf7f o\t *r cMrer? ^pfl^t«t 

^ ^rtfV -*m faTt^RBr oft fa^m fa*i<*t wm* *nv 

^tffaw^ 6 ! omrz tpo cTtni TB^i't oftuzu^ s^frei zw*^ c&u$ 
<yrm 77 ■ 1 oft* * 54 ^ -m Trc'?^^ w^tt 4rw 

^ft , ®R€t 6 f" cr rni s^ghr *joi ( t$tc¥ ^pytre terfer^N 1 

<7ft 75TSOR ?fa '4o<Uf c t W& 71 ^tTOT fir. 
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qnretre <7J "3R1 <RR?i '•fRR C51 $$75 * c 1tf% (Some Members 

of the Krishak Proja Group : Shame, shame.) <^R Chief Minister 
^SRO R trfepfe ^RTlt R*— <$Rtl7Tl TOTC^, <71$ 

*mn c?f3R (»-■ 3 R 1 

<fR?R ? (TT^FTT (RRlfli '^RN Coalition ifCSR vSt^Tl 4$ 

Cl resolution ^TTCW'f — ^NR OfaKz (RMCs 5H — 

“<i)fa 'SR (tt) t 
tfRlTR (TT5T 1, 

^5 fare ^ ^ri ?” 

^^Rtn cstnr cMts* g^ronr^ ^^rrcR ^^ffs ^R *ri, (Ttsrj 

Cl *R br|^> *ItOTI ’SR7 <FRtTO Wl CTtCTO ^5t?l ^FRRfflR$ (RtTl 

i 4* *ri ^1? trStw^ cttto <ti ^t*^n ot* 1R tr^ftroT 71 ^ 
<?r c 7 ! ^fi irf^rs 511 *n i 

*TRR *TR facwi C5TTO 'SR ^ Black Hole Tragedy^ 

Stol CR417R1 I 'STR 4^fl c5tC.C>l£> 4$ (H #n •jf-RHfCV 

•RR <fl ^R ^TtRlR CR ^RR fTOCSR <FROT *ttC*/ 

^NC*fl S^tRnS C5tl71C^R, s5ui 'JtOR 4RCiM C*flT>*fR ' 3 RT1 5^R ^*tl 
ercM r csttcu *R 7R fa i 4TO*i ' 3 *tfa -s^srr tRT 3 fanrft ; fVs 

Bengal GovernmentiR jurisdiction ^R dVy\ ^RR tRf disallowed 
C5TCTO I ^*RRl (R^ *lR (7f^75 v ft77R (71 *FR*fRR C&5R1 fa 4^nr 

^tC«tl faf*t ^'’ffass^f C5tHl I (71 ^iRj^R “3R ^TR i ftC i T 

(71 <RtW TOR =<rTfe OT faRl 'STtf^T R I ^ (TT^ftCTT £ftvf R ^TR 

OVffi (TtBtrei ^TtlT^ faRl f (“ Shame, shame M from Coalition Benches.) 

fan$Pr\ RRfa — ^t’^TR ^RtOT ^m’fRR tff% fa ^tl^TR T5?R 

(TfC^lR (75Rt ^ ? (TRtR ^^»TR SRT (Tltaft TlC^T 

fam N Q f^WTS ^tfe (7RR JSl^R <c*mr^ Rf ^;*n C^RC3 ^RTR 

•11 ? '(S^ resolution ^C*l Tf^TT ^RTR (R'*ftC«T^ Cbl^C"! *H — (71 ^tlTR 

^ WWf '^tC^ I \5tT3 ^R (TTfr^ CotlTT »fl I (TTfC^ I^F-TS 

C5tCM> faRI <7fjr$ tR I ^$Rl 5*T30f'! ^RHTTC^ ^^RR^t 5R. 41' 
(71& T3 l v RR w t W1\1 $*u 71 ^R ^RR5i c^ld^tb 'itC w< 3 UR I ^rfw 
^T*«n ^RgRr ^faw v RR r 41* ^lf? v$TOT TOr51 3 sincerity 

vftlR* TRT7T ^5^ -il^ resolution ^JT 6 ! (TFtCR^ (TTR - ^RtC3 CtiSl C^RC^T *H I 
«il^ TO! (7RR «C*lR3 I 

^5f r irft art c^fR? ^'oRwf 4$ ^ 5 - 

C*®$ ^'RRC^R ^tT’lRlTR ^RR^ I 4*tZH C5\ ^5*fl7R7frff 

C$Uf ’ll (71 ^tlR (7f3^1 5R I ^R Rjre f^ charge ^tC^ 
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<?t6i 'IftT Courts produce C^tr? vprt«f ! Secretary of State 

C4lW«p C* vSfC^ W*l$ CjnVS ^R1 Q #3'tCtfC$ I 

#f <7T$ ^ vftc^ ^ Tt’cm CT \ 51 ^oTTOST 

■*t*NtW vftr^T ftr ? 

(/TUffe (Tf “as true incident ’* #3 ro olu- 
tion^^rr c*jn oror 4 fare meg" f«R, ^mi w'«t 

^fif, 4^* re olution move 5Tt*«Tl r>T ,r 1>C*! r — 

s*r$oi*; orfr i iH* frn m «ton 

cuur^r itm jf^ts? ^n cm, -m tamcvUrt q 4tt 

T4turDTT TJfa <m ort? i 

Mr. C. CRIFFITH8: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I think I would require 
about half an hour to reph . This matter concerns us a great deal, 
because it i.s our history. It comes down from our ancestors who were 
responsible tor it and it is for us to defend their narrative. 

Sir, as a representative <>! t lie Anglo-Indians and Domiciled 
Kuiopcans, a community whose members are countrymen of Helical, 

I feel tli.it it m\ duty to protest against the removal of the Ilolwell 
Monument and to see that the sacred meinon of our forefathers, who 
suffered and fell at the hands of Serajmhlowla, the Nawah of Helical, 
during hi> assault on their settlement in June, 1770, is respected. I 
did not take part eailiei m this debate because l felt that the rights 
of the minorities were quite safe in tin* hands of a Cabinet which 
consisted of the major rominunities of the province. 

The History of the Eailv European Settlers is too well known to 
those .scholars, who have inteiested themselves and spoken on tin* 
subject tor me to dilate on the matter. Suffice it to sa> that the Danes 
had their factory at Serampore, the Dutch at Chinsuriih, the French 
at Chundernagore, the Hermans at liankyhazar, the Portuguese at 
Bandef, and the English al llonghh Hut the English being harried 
between the \cais 1080 <<i 1 1 »!M ) ultimately settled down at Sutanati, 
now known a> Calcutta, on the *J4th August, 1090, under the hauler- 
ship of their Chief Factor Job Charnock. Hy 1(198 the English had 
expanded to d villages, Sutanati, Kalikota and tiovindpur, paying an 
annual rent of Ks. 1,800 to the Emperor Aurangzeb at Delhi. In 
1700 Calcutta was purchased from Prince Azam, grandson of the 
Emperor Aurangzeh, hy the East India Company and a fort waa built. 
By 1717 the English had extended to *18 villages, comprising such 
places as Chitpur, Fltadanga, Sealdah, Entally, Chowringhee, etc., — 
names wdiich survive to this day — and paying a rent of R». 8,000 
annually. So that by 17-70 they were fairly p-osperous. At this time 
they were attacked and plundered bv Siraj-ud-dowla with an cnornjous 
army consisting of 70, 000 horse and foot and 400 elephants (reference 
Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates). 
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Now, history tolls us that Job Charnock married a Hindu girl. 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY: On a point of order, Sir. 
Is this all relevant? 

Mr. 8PEAKER : Why didn’t you rise immediately alter that state- 
ment was made? 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY: (an he speak on these 
lines? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Let us hear him first. 

Mr. C. CRIFFITH8; Sir, I must be allowed to build up my ease. 
He had three children, one of whom — Mary — married Sir Charles Eyre, 
the founder of bort William — and he also built the Charnock Mauso- 
leum. It is natural to conclude that others also married. We may, 
theiefore, trace the origin of the Anglo-Indians of mixed descent to 
before Kill 0 in Bengal and state that l>\ 17<>(> their existence as a 

community was a well-established fact. Therefore, Sir, when Calcutta 
was captured by Siraj-ud-dowla both Eimq>eans and Anglo-Indians 
fought side b\ side. The history of Englishmen, therefore, is the 
history of Anglo-Indians and to oppose the history of Englishmen is 
to oppose the history of your countnmen. The Black Hole Tragedy 
is a well -recognized incident in the assault by Sii aj-ud-dowla in 1750 
for plunder. ((Ties of “Never, never” from Coalition Benches.) Well, 
my friends, wo ne\er interrupted \ou when \ou spoke. We sat silently. 
^ on must now listen to me. lie did not onl\ plunder the English but 
all the citizens of Calcutta, for when restitution was made after the 
Battle of 1 Massey , the Armenians got £*70.01)0, the Hindus and 
Muslims £200,000, and the English £500. OOt). 

1 he fact is that Siraj-ud-dowla was disappointed when he found 
only 11m. *>0,000 in the Iieusur\ and because* some of the sohliers, who 
were drunk, showed fight, lie ordered that Ilolwell and all the other 
captives be imprisoned. He, however, liberated the Armenians and 
(he Portuguese. 

We find that his orders weie carried out to the letter, with the 
result that only ‘JO survived the next morning, the others having died 
of suftocution, being crammed into a room about IS feet by 15 
feet. Now, Sir, it has been disputed by some that this is a physical 
impossibility to cram 145 men and one woman into 270 square feet of 
space. A\ ell, Sir, if we allow two feet by one foot space for every 
]>erson, we get accommodation for 155, and at the point of the sword 
we can imagine how* the extra 10 were squeezed in. You have only 
to see how* many Indians can squeeze into a ticca yharry to have an 
idea what a given space will hold of human beings. 
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When we pet over this fact, we are told that there could not be 
145 Europeans. Now, we all know that the entire Christian popula- 
tion took shelter in the Fort and that only the Armenians and the 
Portuguese were liberated. So it iollows that the other Indian 
Christians known os Kurasiuns who claimed to be British and could 
not he certified as Portuguese were foreed into the Black Hole, and so 
about 70 persons were not identified as Europeans. 

Again, we are told that the Council never belie\ed the story. Yet 
we find that on the ‘list January, 1757, the Council wrote to the Court 
of Directors as follows: — 

“Our Chaplains having both demised, Mr. (tervas Bellamy in the 
Black Hide . . ..we have appointed the Keverend Mr. Cobble 

our Chaplain ..” This lettei was signed by Drake, Kilpatrick, Becher, 
Pearkes, Frankland, and Macket. 

This inhuman act was made public in e\eij way possible, and yet 
the charge was ne'er refuted. This is the main point we should 
consider, lor “A city huill on a hill cannot he hid”. 

Admiral Watson charged Siruj-ud-Daula with the crime. Colonel 
(’live* reported the affair to the Emperor at Delhi, and the people were 
made aw aie of the fact |>\ the erection of the monument in their very 
midst as carls as 17b0. Again, the enemies and rivals of England, 
the French and the Dutch, were in possession of the fact as early as 
the Jrd July, 175(1, and they must have discussed it with the intelli- 
gent-mi and the official* of Bengal. 

Again, Holwell nffic iull\ repotted the occurrence on the 17th July, 
175(1, to the Councils at Bomha\ and Madras, and again on the JrcJ 
August, 175(1, to Madras. Hi* also reported the affair to the Court of 
Directors in England and he wrote to his triend William Davies in 
Englancl on the 'JSth February, 1757. Surel\ . no sane man would do 
all this if ft was not a fact, and lfolwell was sane enough for he was 
made (tovernor in 17Mb Again, some* gentlemen have asserted that it 
is a m\th. May I ask. Sir, what was to be gained by Holwell and bis 
alleged accomplices to keep such a secret ? Men like* Cooke, flushing- 
ton, Captain Mills, Dickson, Court Burdett, and Holwell, win* had 
faced mighty odds and held up the forces of Kiraj-ud-dowla for two 
days — 70,000 horse and foot and 400 elephants - and had earned ever- 
lasting glory and honour were now to besmirch their fair names and 
fell the world that they mih survived by trampling to death their 
weaker and wounded companions. What an unmanly and preposterous 
story to invent! My countrymen, let not lualire but reason guide you. 
Remember, you can only throw dust in the eyes of those* with less under- 
standing, but your opinions will be judged by the world and should 
be impartial and respected. 
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Sir, let us calmly consider the facts. Admiral Watson, the man, 
whom 'the “Historian’s History of the World” describes as one with 
higher spirit because he refused to sign any fictitious document regard- 
ing Umichand — he directly charged Siraj-ud-dowla with the crime on 
the ITtli December, 1750, and accused him of having “killed great 

numbeis of the King my master’s subjects many of whom 

have also been deprived of their lives in the most barbarous and 
inhuman manner.” Surely, reference is here made to the suffocation 
in the dungeon without the least doubt. It is to Admiral Watson's 
lasting credit that he opposed the Treat v made by Clive on the 2nd 
February, 1757, and ratified on the 12th February, 1757, due to the 
Jiluck Hole incident. The “Historian’s History of the World” on 
page 57, Volume 22, says that it was a stain on the honour of England 
to make such a Treaty. Is it not significant that no denial was made 
by Siraj-ud-dowla against the chaige of barbarous and inhuman 
treatment ? Colonel Clive, vindicating his action for the Hattie of 
Plassev, wrote as follows to tin* Ftnperoi Alnmgii Sani on the 2-’5rd 
of J illy, 1757 : - — 

“The English, who wen* merchants were* destitute of nil imple- 
ments of war, were easily defeated and Siraj-ud-dowla took and 
plundered Calcutta on the 20th dune, 1750, and all the great men and 
other Englishmen that fell into his hands were by bis order suffocated 
in one night.” 

Is it not significant that this charge was not denied hy the 
Emperor? Could greater proof In* wanted for a historical fact? Or 
must we wait 100 years and then refute* e\idenn*s of the happenings 
referred to? Hy this procedure we will have no history and certainly 
no religion. 

All the contemporary settlers in Hengal referred to the occurrence 
and left records. The Armenians, tlu* Dutch, the French, and the 
Prussians (Hermans at Hankybazar) — they must have discussed the 
matter in the press and platform and yet no cognizance wan taken by 
the Nawab and above all no denial was made by any of the Muslim 
historians. AVe can understand their silence on a subject that put a 
stigma on their fair name, by their Nawab who murdered his uncle’s 
two Deputies, and robbed his aunt Gheseety Hegum and who was res- 
ponsible for Muslim rule in Hengal changing hands. Then when 
Holwell succeeded Clive as Governor in 1700, lie shortly after put up 
the Monument at his own expense and the first picture appeared in 
1704 in the “India Tracts”. Then* w T as again no protest or denial. 

No adverse importance should be paid to the fact that Holwell put 
Uf the monument at his own expense because we also find that the 
Reverend Kiernauder put up the first Protestant Church, the old 
Mission Church, at his own expense in 1707. 
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The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir. all that the resolu- 
tion wants is that all references to the Black Hole should he Emitted 
from the text-hooks . So it i> absolutely out of the question to discuss 
whether it is a historical fact or not. If one member says that it is a 
historical fact, there may be hundreds who will say that it is not. So, 

I would request you to rule that the speech must he relevant to the 
resolution before us 

Mr. C. GRIFFITHS: Yes, but I am proving that it is not a 
historical myth. That is the point raised. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since the resolution is based on the Black Hole 
tragedy, if some one says that it is not u historical myth I cannot rule 
him out of order. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir. what 1 submit is 
that there is a feeling on thL question. The mover of the resolution 
says that it is a controversial mutter and it is opposed to the best 
interests of the country; so all references to the Black Hole tragedy 
should be omitted. Whether it is a historical fact or not is beside the 
point here. 

Mr. C. CRIFFITH8: How can you judge before you hear me? 
You have heard one side, you must hear the other side now. 

Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India and a historian of no mean 
order, after having satisfied himself as to facts had the monument or 
cenotaph placed in its present position in 11)02, dedicating it to the 
sacred memory of our forefathers, who fought, suffered and fell to 
mighty odds and who were buried m*ar about there. For, history says 
that a pit was dug near the fort and the dead buried there. The site 
of the ftld Fort was where the General Post Office now stands. 

Lord (Mrzon spoke of the victims as those “whose martyrdom on that 
night of doom, 20th June, ] 7o<>, h ad laid the foundation slone of 
British Dominion in Bengal”, and who were these if not Domiciled 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians as well? Again there was no protest or 
denial. Then in 1 DOT when the “Historian’s History of the World” 
was compiled by of the World's greatest historians who w^ite 
without the least partiality from authenticated records, we hud their 
decision that the story of the Black Hole was no myth. These same 
historians tell us on pages o4-V> in Volume 22 of Seraj-ud-Dowla’s 
victory. They write in no favourable terms about the English leaders. 
They do got hesitate to tell 11 s the truth about Clive and Hastings and 
why should we disbelieve them when they tell us about Holwell? T l icy 
wrote as follows: — Xo example of spirit was set them by their chiefs. 
On the contrary the Governor Mr. Drake and the Commanding Officer 
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Captain Miuchin, being struck with a disgraceful panic embarked in 
a boat ^jrid escaped down the river. 

Trader the circumstances a Civilian, Mr. Holwell, though not a 
senior servant of the Company, was by the general voice called to the 
direction of affairs. At this time the Nawab’s artillery was already 
thundering at the walls. Yet under every disadvantage Mr. Holwell 
protracted for two days longer the defence of the Fort. Now War is 
Hell let loose. No one expects the enemy to he over-generous. Seraj- 
ud -don la was not considered a saint and therefore not reputed with 
qualities of a Buddha or a Christ. So I fail to see what stigma cap be 
attached to his name if a memorial sacred to the memory of the ancestors 
were to remain in its place. 

Those were cruel days. Perhaps it was considered honourable to 
fight and plunder. The same historians tell us that on the 5th of 
October, 170-5, the European prisoners at Patna over 150 were all 
massacred save one man named William Fullarton and again we are 
told that the British under Sir Hector Munro hud 24 native soldiers 
blown from the mouth of cannon U»cause they were insubordinate and 
allowed signs of mutiny just before the battle of Buxur in 1704. The fact 
that only 2d survived out of 145 men ami 1 woman proven that they 
were crammed into that dungeon, 18 feet by 15 feet, and those that 
survived only did so by stepping on the bodies of their comrades and 
by getting on the top of those piled below* in their struggle for air and 
in this connection we may as well cite the words of Holwell: — “From 
half an hour past eleven till nearly two in the morning 1 sustained the 
weight of a heavy man with his knees in my hack and the pressure of 
his whole body on my head, a Dutch Sergeant, who had taken his seat 
upon my left shoulder and a topaz (a black Christian usually termed 
subjects of Portugal) hearing on my right ”. This will prove that there 
were Eurasians in the Black Hole and others besides the Europeans. 
It should be noted here that the Portuguese visited India as early as 
1498. Now can w*e try and picture the sufferings of those who go down 
in a ship when torpedoed at night the frantic attempts of men, women 
and children trying to save themselves from drowning ? Can we 
imagine the plight of those that are trapped in a sunken submarine or 
again can we picture the agony and torture of a whole regiment that 
has been gassed Y Because u gifted writer describes these sufferings to 
be most inhuman, must we doubt these occurrences and say that they 
are myths? We all know that human beings have dual characters, the 
same man who takes a fiendish delight in killing can an hour later be 
seen interceding to save the life of another. Does it not seem strange 
that Hit) years after the Black Hole Tragedy that one Mr. Little, an 
Englishman, and Mr. A. K. Maitra, a Hindu, should come forward in 
U)15-lf>, a time when India was promised ilome Rule and all 
Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians were to he cut adrift from 
the wealthy Europeans who were here for temporary purposes and we 
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were to be called Indians and as such we were to be deprived/ of our 
past glorious history. It is gratifying to find that no Muslim of mark 
has taken a prominent part in this uot. (Cries of “No, no, never” from 
Coalition Benches.) Well, then mention a single name. You cannot. 

It is clear that Great Britain would not like to force her will on 
any self-governing people. It is for us to stand up for our rights and 
to appeal to our countrymen to respect our sentiments and what we 
hold sacred, the memory of our forefathers, for the poet has rightly 
said, “And how can man die better than facing feurful odds, the ashes 
of his father and the temples of his gods”. Let 11 s he worthy country- 
men of yours, worthy sons of Britain and India. Let us be an asset 
to you. The country in the long run will do better with us than 
without 11 s. 

And, Sir, may I ask on what grounds must the Ilolwell Monument 
be removed? Because Ilolwell did not take a roll call and check the 
names of the dead and the living and on each occasion that he referred 
to the incident he failed to give us a verbatim account of the number 
and personnel. This is ridiculous. 

(Here the blue light appeared signalling the speaker that he was 
to close his speech ) 

Sir, will \ou please sec that the light is put out. You must hear 
me to the end to enable me to prove my case. 1 asked for half un hour. 

IIow many e\ e-witnesses are able to relate an incident and agree 
on mere details. Lawyers in this House will tell you the number of 
eases they have won, basing the claims for justice, due to this defect 
in our mental powers. And after 11 night of horrors and fighting the 
enemy for days 1 ask you if the memory, would not play strange tricks. 

Then, because John Cooke, an eye-witness, Secretary to Governor 
Drake* 1(> \cais after in 1772 on May 2<ith in giving evidence before 
a Committee had noth mg new to impart save t hut he mentioned that 
the prisoners walked in while Ilolwell said tin* rest, followed like a 
torrent and he stated that there were lot) instead of 140. 

And again because Captain Mills, another eye-witness, hoA some- 
thing new to impart that he escaped from the Black Hole and that 
there were women and children —surely Mills could have got away* hv 
some means either b\ force or b\ bribing the sepoys and the women 
and children could have been removed, the women suffering a worse 
fate than death. 

And finally because another eye-witness, an anonymous writer in 
fhe London Chronicle of June, 1757, gave u list of names, and mentioned 
nine names who died in the Black Hole, and their names were iflso 
mentioned as killed in action during the siege of the fort, and this 
writer stated that Cajrtain Mills was not a “Black Hole” maj» which 
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only proves that he was missing in the morning and had escaped as he 
had stated. 

Now due to these minor discrepancies, are we to reject the occurrence 
as a myth and lose sight of the main fact that the charge made direct 
against Xiraj-ud-Daulah by Admiral Watson, by Colonel Clive to the 
Kmperor, by 11 (dwell to the people by his monument and to the learned 
by our contemporaries the French, the Dutch and others in their 
papers, etc. Well, if this is to he our logic, when next a couple goes 
to see a football match and there should be a dispute as to who shot 
the goal, Dick or Harry, let us conclude that there was no football 
match. Or again when we meet in this House and adjourn due to 
some important occurrence, and if three or four persons disagree as 
to who were present, and what the Speaker said, let us conclude that 
there was no meeting. 

Sir, Bengal speaks of nationalism. Bengal speaks of working 
together with due regard for the rights and privileges of the minorities. 
The British Parliament and people are cutting the Anglo-Indians 
adrift from the influential and wealthy Europeans not domiciled here 
and in granting India Provincial Autonomy have handed over our 
destiny into the hands of the major communities with a few safeguards. 
In Bengal we aie at the merc\ of the Muslims. Surely it is not 
necessary to constantly remind them that we have our religion, culture, 
history and traditions just as the Muslims and Hindus have theirs, 
and for them to respect each other they must morally respect ours. 

This great injustice will lead to no bond of friendship between the 
two major communities, but will be the cause of endless trouble for 
after all the Muslims are in the miuoriH in India and they have the 
greatest respect for memorials built in honour of the dead, and for 
them to get justice must they always be assertive and show that they 
are masters of the situation a*» they did recently in Calcutta. When 
a Fakir died in the Sir Stuart Hogg Market and was buried there, the 
Muslims dared the Hindu officials in the Calcutta Corporation to touch 
that structure or make them icmove the remains elsewhere. It is mere 
justice we want. The same law to appl\ ctpialh to Muslims, Hindus, 
Anglo-Indians. So, all honour and glory to those that have the moral 
courage to defend the minorities. Justice is therefore depicted blind- 
folded. 

To remove the Holwell Monument is to rob the Muslims of all 
honour and glory 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry, Mr. Griffiths. I cannot allow you to 
proceed like this. I did not want to interrupt \ou because you advanced 
the claim of minorities. But you are already beside the point in 
thinking that the subject-matter of the debate to-day is the Holwell 
Monument. 
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Mr* C* GRIFFITHS* All right. Sir. Firstly it was a Muslim 
victory by Siraj-ud-Daulali for plunder rightly or l^ongly. Secondly it 
was a greater moral victory by the Muslims under the General Mir 
Jaffar in refusing to help Siraj-ud-l)aulah who had conspired with the 
French to attack the English after the treaty with Clive and ratified 
on the 12th February, 17-37, in spite of the Black Hide incident aud 
the plunder of Calcutta. 

To remove the llolwell Monument is to remove 

Mr* SPEAKER: Order, order. Then I will have to ask you to 
sit down. 

Mr. C. GRIFFITHS: One second more, Sir. To remove the Hol- 
well monument is to remove the cause of Plassey and it shows the 
Muslims uj) in a had light a-- those who betrayed and sold their King 
without rhyme or reason and rank them as mere traitors. It is best 
not to disturb the meimuy of the dead. 


Mr. C. W. MILES: We thought that we had heard the lust of this 
regrettable controversy and \w haw* done our very best to respeet the 
-u-rrptibilit ic" of Indian opinion. Delving into history does no good 
but we haw just now heard an enthusiastic brave man speak up on 
behalf ol hi-* i omniunity. As regards the practical aspect of this reso- 
lution it only applies to Bengal; and it cannot apply to the rest of 
India over which the Government of Bengal has no jurisdiction. Can 
the (rowrnment of lb*ngal commandeer all the hooks in this province 
and buy every single eop\ to erase all reference to llolwell and Siraj- 
ud-Dowla and to the wludc episode. 1. Cannot it be forgotten since you 
have wgn \our battle and the llolwell Monument will disappear from 
Clive Street,:' 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, I mi suggesting an 
amendment. The difficulty that ha** been pointed out by Mr. Miles is 
a real one. Quite apart from the question whether it is historically a 
fact or not, all that the Government can do is to take steps that hooks 
having reference's to the alleged Black Hole tragedy as a historical 
fact shall not be used in our educational institutions. My amendment 
is worded like this: — 

“Thi\ Assembly is of opinion that the Government of Bengal 
* * should take immediate action for not allowing any hooks 

having reference to the alleged Black HoV tragedy ah 
a historical fact to be used as text-books or prize books in 
educational institutions in Bengal.'* 
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Mr, M. FARHAD RAZA CHOWDHURY: I would be prepared to 

accept the ameuded^esolution. 

Mr. 8ARAT CHANDRA B08E: Mr Speaker, I have heard the 
amendment moved by my honourable friend Mr. Fazlul Huq, but I 
am Htill of opinion that the resolution placed before the House is not a 
practical one. If I may illustrate my proposition, — for instance, if 
there was a ban on all books containing references to the alleged Black 
Hole tragedy, then the book of Mr. Akshoy Kumar Maitra of liajshahi 
on Siraj-ud-daulab would never have seen the light of day. He was 
one of the first to challenge what was alleged as a historical fact, and 
we know for a fact that he spent six long months at Murshidabad 
wading through all the literature that was available in order to come to 
his conclusion that the alleged tragedy was a myth. But I would ask 
my friends on the other side to allow truth to assert itself because 
those of us who have anything to do with educational institutions 
ought alwa\s to bear in mind that once you ban freedom of opinion and 
freedom of expression, the history that you write and the history that 
you read is not w’orth reading. May I give another illustration Y Until 
recent times, among a particular class of historians, the great Marat ha 
Chieftain Sivaji was branded as a robber and a brigand. But only 
recently his statue was unveiled by a countryman of the same class of 
historians, who happened to be the Governor of Bombay. Similarly, 
if you examine any historical fact t here is bound to be two sides to 
that. Therefore, 1 would appeal to my honourable friends opposite, as 
I said just now, to allow truth to assert itself. Truth cannot assert it- 
self until the matter is thrashed out from different points of view. I 
repeat again for the consideration of m\ honourable triends opposite 
that if you were to take this step you would be creating a precedent 
which in my humble opinion would be dangerous. After all history 
cannot lie written under a ban. What doe* it matter if S. C. Hill or a 
whole host of historians on one side describe the Black Hide Tragedy 
as a historical fact if we have other historians on the other side who 
will examine those alleged facts and place before the country materials 
which will go to show that what was described as a historical fact was 
only a myth. 

Sir, when 1 think of the work done by Ak-lioy Kumar Maitra of 
Kajshahi, when 1 think of the work done by J. If. Little, and when I 
think of the pages in Hengal : i*nst <ni<! I’n u'nt. which contain ’both 
tddes of the picture. I am very unwilling to lend my support to a r^i- 
mtion which will make history not worth' reading. Take tilt last 
(Leaf War for instance. Much was said on behalf of Great Britain at 
the time. To-day, a different set of historians have said something 
very different and on the occasion of the war resolution I quoted as 
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toy authority some of the present-day British historians in condem- 
nation of Great Britain’s war aims of 1914. Tak$ Napoleon. *He waa 
at one time represented as almost a monster in human form. What is 
the judgment of history to-day? Take the battle of Waterloo. It was 
described in one way at the time. To-du\ . we know of facts which 
attribute the real praise for the victory to the persons who really 
• deserved it. Similarly, going through the whole gamut, if you 
consider any question from the historical .standpoint, \ou ought not 
to pass a resolution which will stitle freedom of opinion, which will 
stifle freedom of expression and which in the end, I say in all serious- 
ness, will make our text-hooks worthless l am entirely at one with 
the opinion shared b\ my learned friends opposite regarding the Black 
Hole Tragedy, nnmelv , that it was a myth. 1 am entirely nt one with 
them, and though it was said a few days ago in this House that political 
capital was sought to be made b\ some Congressmen and some Hindus, 
I feel proud of the tact that the until was exposed by one who will go 
down to posterity as a great Hindu historian. But at the same time, 
I would ask my friends opposite not to put the ban which they are 
seeking to place b\ this resolution both on the ground that truth in 
history will assert iNelf in time, and also on (lie ground that it is not 
a practical proposition How can \ou possibly give effect to a resolu- 
tion which asks tor the omission of all references <o the alleged Blaek 
Hole Tragedy? Are \ou going to-d»\ to put a ban on Major B. I). 
Ba-u’- five volumes on the I \ */*e of the Christum I’oircr in JndiaY He 
is one of the historians ot recent times, who has exposed this myth in 
a most merciless fashion. Are you going to ban Ins book, because it 
contains reference to the Black Hole tingedv? Take any historical 
fact, 1 mean anything which is alleged as a historical fact. If may 
be that time will show that what «ih considered to be a historical fact 
in the \ ear J8o(> is not a historical fact in the \eai of grace 1940. 

I sa\ t lie resolution even as amended does not make it a practical 
proposition/ I would ask the Hon'ble Chief Minister to consider if it 
is possible for him and hL Government to give effect to the resolution 
as amended. I submit it is not possible You cannot do it and 1 sub- 
mit you ought not to do it. If a mvth has been described as a histori- 
cal fact, you will not expose the m\th by stopping all reference in sour 
books to that alleged fact. You will expose that m.\fh effectively if 
you allow* other historians to come on the scene and to place 
unchallengable materials before the public and to root out from the 
rain dp of the public any impression that what lias bepn condemned 
to-day as a myth was a historical fact at the time. 1 therefore think 
thltf m tljsse matters ypy should leave to the historians of Bengal 
and ot India to do justice to the subject and by their writings, 
their speeches, by their teachings in the classrooms, whether in schools 
or colleges, to expose this myth in a more merciless fashion than ha* 

been done in the past.* 

• * 

13 
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Mr.^ABDUR RAHMAN 8IDDIQI: Mr. Speaker, Sir, the speech to 
which we have listened just now has left me depressed and crushed. 
To leave Truth to assert itself may be a mahatmaic principle, but in a 
country where our children are forced to read hooks which are full of lies 
and of historical facts which never occurred, Sir, even if the country has 
to spend some money I would have all the text-books brought into the 
compound of this Assembly and set fire to them. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Please do it outside the Assembly. (Laughter.) 

Mr. ABDUR RAHMAN SIDDIQI: The learned Leader of the 
Opposition has again tried to give us examples of how Truth has 
asserted itself. Historians may differ in their conclusions and about 
the opinions they give but there cannot be room for a difference of 
opinion about facts. They are there or they are not there. Waterloo 
wus fought. That is an unquestionable fact. Whether Napolean’s 
strategy was correct or Hlucher’s coming from one side and 
Wellington s from the other incorrect, I leave to the historians. Hut 
the fact, whether there was a Hlack Hole incident or not, has been 
decided and it is an absolute necessity that all mention of it should be 
removed from school and college text-books. The resolution demands 
that all mention of if should he expunged as the incident never 
occurred. The honourable member representing the Anglo-Indian 
community has dabbled in history to-night and has produced before the 
House a plethora ot quotations from yarious yyriters The leaders of 
the English settlement ot those days haye been described well by Hurke 
and Sheridan . I am, theieioie, not prepared in accept the encomiums 
showered on the gentlemen whose names he has repeated at such 
length. If I were an Anglo-Indian, Sir. 1 would not be proud of my 
ancestors. (Mr. ('. (Jhikkiths : “1 am proud of my forefathers. M ) 

Their history is not a good history. I would like the honourable 
member representing the Anglo-Indian community to realise, once 
and for all, that under the pressure of a Government which lias 
been known as perfidious Albion the authorities lie has quoted could 
not write history. The English have never written history and t hey 
shall never he able to write history It propaganda has a value iu 
human life, then I demand, Sir, that children should not lie forced to 
gd on repeating a myth. 1 do not consider Siraj-ud-Daula to be a 
saint. Tie yvas of a family which did not stand h\ the Emperor of 
Delhi. L hold no brief for hint. Hut can we in the face of overwhelm- 
ing evidence say that Siraj-ud-Daula did it? Dutch references have 
been brought in. Oue of the greatest Professors of a Continental 
University went to the Hague but be did not find one reference to this 
ad-culled tragedy in the official documents. Another historian, also a 
very eminent man, went to Portugal and Spain and looked up all the 
documents there. There yvas not one reference ty the Hlack Hole tragedy 
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to be found anywhere. Then, Sir, I feel certain that the honourable 
representative of the Anglo-Indian community will accept the state- 
ment that the early East India Company folk, whether they were factors 
or whether they were Colonels and Uenerals, were not very honourable 
men. Their record of history is a black one. ami Englishmen or semi- 
Englishmen or Europeans or Eurasians or Anglo-Indians should be 
ashamed of feeling proud of their deeds in India. 

For these reasons. Sir, I hold that the amendment should he 
rejected. Do not let us heat about the hush Either we have convic- 
lions or we have no convictions. The tragedy of the Black Hole, as 
it is called, never occurred and this fact 1 should like to teach to the 
children even if it costs us lakhs of rupees. Furthei. Sit-, it Bengal 
gi\es the lead the rest of India must follow. It tin' (iovemment of 
India and the Commissioner of Education or h\ whatever name that 
officer is called, do not listen to reason, we shall know how to get rid 
of these assertions of untruth from the histon of India 

1 hope that the honourable representative of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity has heard of another tragedy. I refer. Sir. to the Moplah 
tragedy. In a rail w a\ truck prohahh double the number of those 
reported to have been locked up in the Black Hole weie locked up and 
the number of deaths was higher than that in the alleged Black Hole. 

I do not know whethei the representative of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity will agree to teach bis children of the action of the Civil and 
Military officers who tried to hide information of that .undent for many 
days in these dav s of light and civilization. I do not think. Sir. that 
it has ever been leported that in a moment oi panic the officers killed 
many Moplahs in a railwav tiuck where thev died shouting for water 
hut no water was given to them We Indians, Sir, have come to t lie 
conclusion that the so-called Black Hole incident never occurred and 
therefore it is just and fair that our children shall not be forced to learn 
it in the schools. 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQs Sir, I shall snv a few words 
in bringing the debate to a dose As I indicated m the beginning, a 
lot of irrelevant matter lias been introduced into tins discussion. The 
question is not whether the alleged Black Hole tragedy is a histnnoal 
fact or not, but what the resolution wants is that text-hooks in which 
there are references to the alleged Black Hole tragedy as a Inshfiral' 
fact should not he u>ed in educational institutions or used b\ the 
public anywhere in this province 

Now, Sir, the latter part of the resolution [mints to an impossibi- 
lity. How can a (iovernment prevent a writer from writing some- 
thing outside institution- or places over which (iovernment have got 
no control ? It is to that extent that I agree with the Leader of the 
Opposition, and it is for that reason. Sir. that I suggested that there 
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were practical difficulties in the way of accepting the resolution as 
it has been worded. But what we can do is what I have indicated 
in the .suggested amendment. Leave alone the question whether it 
is a fact or not. Assume that it is not a fact and that it is a black 
lie. What 1 suggest is that Government will not, in deference to 
public teeling, allow the use of such books as text-books as represent 
the Black Hole tragedy as a historical fact. It is certainly open to 
me to read what books I like and not read what books I do not like. 
It is open to me to presents text-books tor schools without saying 
whether everything that the book contains is true or false. It is 
open to me to use it as a text-book. To that extent we are prepared 
to go. That does not involve the question whether the Black Hole 
traged> is a m\th or not. 

My friend Mr. Siddiqi has been carried away by bis eloquence, 
and be wants to assert lhat we declare with all the emphasis that we 
can command that the Black Hole fraged\ is a black myth. Let us 
all agree, hut how does it solve tin* difficulties which arise from the 
wording of tin* resolution!'' It is for this reason. Sir, that 1 have 
suggested the amendment. It has been accepted by the mover, and 
if \ou permit, Sir, I would say that to that extent Government will 
be prepared to accept the amended resolution 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it agreed that this amendment should stand 
part of the resolution? (Tries of “Yes’ 1 .) Then I shall put the 
amended resolution to vote. 

The amended resolution of Mr. M. Farhad Raza Clmwdhury that this 
Assembly is of opinion that the Government of Bengal should take 
immediate action for not allowing any books having reference to the 
alleged Black II ole tragedy as a historical fact to be used as text -hooks 
or prize hooks in educational institutions in Bengal, was then put and 
agreed to. 


Adjournment. 


It being 8-30 p.m. - 

The House was adjourned till 4-4o p.m. on Tuesday, the 27th 
August, 1040, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Proceeding* of the Bengal Legitlative Atiembly a*#embled 
under the provision* of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

The Assembly met in the Assembly House, Calcutta, on Tuesday, 
the 27th August, 1 ?#40, at 4-4‘> p.m. 

Present: 

Mr. Speaker (the Hon’hle Khan Hahudur M. Azizul Haqu*, 
C.l.K.) in the ("hair. vS Hon’hle Ministers and 212 members. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Filling up of posts of 26 Overseers in the Irrigation Department. 

*206. Maulvi MUHAMMAD I8RAIL: (rn Will the Hon'hle 

Minister in charge of the Communications anti Works Department 
be pleased to state whether the posts of 2(i Overseers (20 reserved for 
Muslims and (> for the Scheduled Castes) in the Irrigation Depart- 
ment as advertised in the Calcutta Gazette several months ago have 
been filled up? 

( If ) Is it a fart that these p<»sts have been filled up by Caste 
Hindus? 

(<'l If so, will the Hon’hle Minister lie pleased to state tin* reason 
therefor? 

(d) Will the Hon’hle Minister be pleased to lay on the table a 
statement showing separately the percentage of — 

(1) Caste Hindus, 

(2) Muslims, and 

(0) Scheduled Castes 

in the existing posts of Overseers in the — 

(1) Irrigation, 

(rV) Huilding, and 
(tii) Communication 


flections of the Depatjment? 
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MINI8TER in charge of the COMMUNICATIONS and WORKS 
DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of 
Costimbazar) : (a) and (b) No. 

(r) Does not arise. 

(ri) A statement is laid on the table. 


Statement referred to in the reply to dame (d) of starred question No. 206 , 
showing the percentage of different communities in the Subordinate 
Engineering Service induding lower subordinates in the Department of 
Communications and Works. 



Muslims. 

Caste 

Hindus. 

Scheduled j 
Castes. 

Others. 

Communications and Build- 
ings Branch in the general 
line — 

Permanent 

TemjKirary 

27 •(><> 

28 r>7 

70 -21 

04 -20 

2 13 

7 14 

Communications and Build- 
ings Branch — Electrical — 
Permanent 

Tenij)orary 

18-73 

23 

73 

30 

i 


(i -25 

Irrigation Branch — 

Permanent 

Temporary 

8 *13 

33 -33 

!U -87 

02 -30 i 

! 

417 



Matilvi MUHAMMAD I8RAIL: With reference to answer (&), 
will the Hon’ hie Minister he pleased to state why these posts have not 
yet been filled up? 


The Hon’ble Maharaja SRISCHANDRA NANDY, of Cossimbazar: 

Because the matter is still under the consideration of Government. 

Maulvi MUHAMMAD I8RAIL: Will the Hon hie Minister be 
pleased to state, in view of the low percentage of Muslims in the 
services, what steps Government are taking to remove the disparity 
that exists in the services of the Irrigation and Communications and 
Works Department? 

TIM Hon'bla Maharaja 8RI8CHANDRA NADY, of Ooaaimbazari 

The only way to do so is by following the Communal Ratio Rules. 
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Communal ratio of vendors of excise shops in the Province. 

•207. Maulvi 8YED BADRUDDUJA: Will the # !Ion*ble 

Minister in charge of the Forest and Excise Department In* pleased to 
state the present number of excise shops in the Province with profit of 
Ms. 250 a month and above? 

(b) How many of the vendors are — 

(11 Muslims, and 
(2) non-Muslims!" 

(r) Is it a fart that Government have passed orders that vacancies 
of excise shops should be filled up according to communal ratio fixed 
for appointments under Government? 

(</) If so, will the Hoii’hle Minister be pleased to state whether the 
orders are being observed In subordinate authorities? 

MINISTER in charge of the F0RE8T and EXCI8E DEPART- 
MENT (the Hon’ble Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut): (<n and (/;) No 
record is maintained in the Excise Department of the profits of excise 
shops. The profits vary with tin* seasons. The collection of the infor- 
mation will entail labour which is not considered justifiable. 

to Instructions have been issued that in districts where the repre- 
sentation oi minority communities is disproportionately small, special 
consideration should In* given to their claims in accordance with the 
ratio hxed for the minority communities in the communal ratio of 
services. 

id) No report of disregard of the instructions lias been received. 

Mr, 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY : On a point of order, Sir. 
With icterence to the answer (b). namely, “the collection of the 
information will entail labour which is not considered justifiable,” may 
I enquire when the question has been admitted by the Hon’ble Speaker 
and has been declared by him to be a valid question, what right has the 
Honble Minister to sa\ that the collection of the information will 
entail labour which i*» not considered justifiable? We want that reply. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Y ou can refer this matter to the CommitteS of 
Privileges. 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY : Then what should I do? 
Mr. Speaker: y ou give a note to me anil I will send it. 

Mr. EYED JALALUDDIN HASHEMY: All right. Sir. 
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Mr* A TOIL CHANDRA SEN: Will the Hon’ble Minister be 

pleased to state if, before enforcing the communal ratio in the selection 
of the excise Teodors, Government ascertained whether the Muslims 
desire to have a larger share in excise vendorship? 

The Hon’ble Mr. PRA8ANNA DEB RAIKUT: No, Sir, in settle- 
ment of shops, Government follow the Communal Ratio Rules. 

Mr. ATUL CHANDRA 8EN. Sir, my question has not been 
answered. My question is — Did the Hon’ble Minister try to ascertain 
whether the Muslims desire to have a larger share in excise vendorship? 

The Hon’ble Mr. PRA8ANNA DEB RAIKUT: Ml the communi- 
ties desire their own quota. 


Number of primary schools, realisation of education cess and assessment 
of education tax in Noakhali district. 

*209. Mr. HARENDRA KUMAR 8UR: (at Will the Hon’ble 
Minister in charge of the Education Department be pleased to lay on 
the table a statement showing with respect to t lit* Noakhali district — 

(i) tin* number of free primary schools for boys proposed to be 
established ; 

(it) the number of such schools already established; and 

(iii) the amount of education cess realised up to the MNt March, 
1940 ? 

(h) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state — 

(t) the number of primary schools at present existing — 

(1) for boys, and 

(2) for girls; and ^ 

(it) whether the existing primary schools for boy# and girls will 
be allowed to continue as before? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Union Hoard authorities have been asked 
to Assess education tax other than education cess ujion selected j»erson# 
residing within their jurisdiction in the Noakhali district? 

(d) Is the Hon’ble Minister aware that since the imposition of 
education cess several petitions have been sent to the District Magis- 
trate stating that some Union Hoards have assessed education tax — 

9 (i) upon the Hindu residents particularly; and 

(it) upon those who are opposed to the party in ^power? 
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(?) If the answer to (d) is in the affirmative, will the* IWble 
Minuter be pleased to state whether the Government oontemplyte the 
revision of the assessment by the District Magistrate, Noakhali? 


MINISTER in charge of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (the 

Hon ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq): («> (m l.ltltl including primary 
sections of 140 secondary schools. 

(ii) 186. 

(in) Rs. 1,89, 310. 

(b) (?) (1) 1,133 and (2) 79n. 

(ii) A certain number ^ ill be discontinued. 

(c) No. 3 lie District Magistrate assessed education tax under 
section 84 of the Rental (Rural) Primary Education Act, 1930, after 
inquiry by Presidents, Union Boards, and Circle Officers. 

(d) No. Several petitions both from Hindus and Muslims were 
received for revision of the assessment made by the District Magistrate. 
They were disposed of after proper enquiry. Assessment was revised 
wherever necessary. 

( e ) Does not arise. 


The Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill, 1940. 

The Hon'ble Mr. MUKUNDA BEHARY MULLICK: Sir, I beg 
to present the report of the Select f'ommittec on the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors (Second Amendment! Bill. 1940. 


GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Tip Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940. 

Mrs. HA8INA MUR8HED: Mr. Speaker, Sir, it is not without 
trepidation that 1 rise to express in\ views on this very important piece 
Ot legislation which, if enacted, will have a very far-reaching effect on 
the secondary education of this province. Sir, I hove no pretension* t<> 
expert knowledge on educational mailers. 1 will, therefore, refrain 
from attempting at an examination of the Bill which has been very 
carefully, Ihough not sympathetically, done by .iome of my colleagues 
on the floor of this House. Sir, 1 have listened to the opponents of t|)e 
Bill not only with attention and interest, but also with respect. Aft. 
far as I could gather, Sir, the gravamen of their criticisms against the 
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Bill is that it in, in the Erst place, a communa) measure, and, secondly, 
it seek^ to transfer control from the university to a body which has 
been characterised as more political than educational. 

Sir, in fact, in the last analysis, both the criticisms are based upon 
the one and the only ground that in the proposed Board of Secondary 
Education, the Muslim community has been given greater representa- 
tion than what the opponents of the Bill would have been pleased to 
give. 

Mr. Speaker, Sir, it is nothing short of a tragedy that the critioisms 
should have proceeded from those who claim to think of Muslims and 
Hindus as inseparable and integral parts of one and the same nation. 
Assuming, but not admitting, that Muslims have been given greater 
representation than they are entitled to, does it lie in the mouth of the 
nationalists to cavil at a measure, because a few seats have been given 
to the Muslims? If the critics of the Bill find it hard to tolerate the 
existence of a few Muslims on this Board, may 1 most respectfully ask 
them as to what feelings the Muslims should entertain regarding the 
administration of the university hitherto monopolised practically by 
the non-Muslim community since the days of its creation? One of the 
most distressing features of our present day politics is the most inappro- 
priate use of the expression “eommunalism.” When a measure is not 
wanted and when there are no arguments to condemn it, it has got to 
be characterised as a communal measure. That is the only argument 
which appeals to the sentiment^. In the present case too, Sir, the 
tugument that the Bill is a communal one is in my opinion an 
4 ir<ju incut tun ad hominum. I would, therefore, appeal to the opponents 
of the Bill not to give the dog a bad name just to hang him. 

Secondly, education which affects all the communities in this province 
lias hitherto been controlled practically by one particular community 
with consequences. Sir, which are too obvious to be mentioned. (Cries 
of "Hear! hear” from the Coalition Benches.) The time has 
now arrived when the principle of self-determination sO glibly advocated 
in the political sphere should apply to the sphere of education as well. 
Muslims who constitute the majority of the population in this province 
must have (lie right to determine the type of education which is best 
suited to their religion and to their culture. 

One word, Sir, and I have done. It is a matter of gratification for 
u.s women that the Bill provides for the representation on the Board of 
women whose education exercises great influence on the progress and 
well-being of the nation. May I, however, express the hope that it 
will be possible for the Select Committee, though it does not unfor- 
tunately include any woman representative, to increase their represen- 
tation on the proposed Board. 
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With these few words I support the motion moved by tbe Hon’bJe 
the Chief Minister. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. ABDUL WAHAB KHAN: In rising to oppose the motions for 
circulation of the Bill moved by our esteemed friend Kai Ilarendra 
Nath Chaudhuri, I would frankly say at the outset that I can under- 
stand the vested interests which Kai Ilarendra Nath Chaudhuri 
represents, hut I cannot understand my esteemed friend Mr. Abdul 
Hakeem supporting this motion, who apparently has deluded himself 
or perhaps does not know what he says or does not say what lie means! 
Personally, I felt pity to hear his speech, coming as it does from a 
disappointed man. Perhaps it was said of these people that, “they 
have eyes but they do not see — they have ears but they do not hear. 
He has evidently lost his vision through disappointment or any other 
ground whatsoever. My friends opposite, particularly our esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, .said the other day that the 
Secondary (Education Bill came to their knowledge only the other 
day, when it was published in the “Calcutta Gazette. My friends 
conveniently forget that the provisions ni the Bill wen* being 
discussed threadbare both in press and platform long before it was 
formally published. As a matter of fact, the Bill lias not come as a 
surprise. The entire country was agitating ami agitating for the 
establishment of a Board for Secondary Education since when the 
present Government came into existence Gn the contrary, certain 
newspapers which represent the Caste Hindu mentality were criticis- 
ing it since then. As a matter of fact, the\ were composing the 
Ramayana even before Ram was born. 

Our esteemed colleague, Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, with his 
usual lii^fh class oratory describes the Bill as a Cobra Bill, but l would 
respectfully ask him to la\ his hand on his breast and sav whether 
there has been a continued agitation for the Secondary Board, whether 
there are genuine grievances against the dual-control of the university 
and the Government, and wlother the people other than a certain 
section of the Caste Hindus ha\e got grievances against the university, 
which I am constrained to say. has on the face or on the symbol the 
innocent lotus, hut to mv mind it struck me that the motto although 
unwritten is or has been, “Look like the innocent flower hut be the 
serpent under it.” From under the innocent surface of the lotus 
leaves the cobra is being pulled out, and this legislation is only a mild 
attempt to destroy the fangs and the poison of the snake. It. falls 
far short o"f killing the cobra with it* beautiful hood. If the control 
of the Matriculation Examination was adopted by the Board accord- 
ing to the country’s demand, the cobra under the innocent looking 
lotus would be killed. JThen the lotus as it is at present without the 
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“tree" would be as innocent as it looks like. Professional agitators 
and tested interests who have ulterior political motives against the 
present ministry have been delivering venomous speeches decrying the 
Bill as a communal piece of legislation as they have done in the case 
of other Bills which have passed into law for the amelioration of the 
masses. Some, however, who have the good sense not to describe the 
Bill as communal still maintain that it will officialise education. Both ‘ 
the Secondary Board and its Executive Council will have a predominat- 
ing non-official element. If in spite of this secondary education gets 
officialised, the fault will lx* the province’s and not the Bill’s. The 
Boaid does not become an official body because the Government sets it 
tfp at the first instance. Who else will set it up? Why should not this 
Secondary Bourd — us a distinct body— work like all other self-govern- 
ing institutions? A large majority of people including the All-Bengal 
Teachers’ Association deprecate the dual control in no uncertain terms. 
But in the Conference of the All-Bengal Teachers’ Association it was 
held that the time however was not opportune on account of the war 
conditions. l)r. Syama Prasad was one of the distinguished speakers 
in this Conference which was evidently arranged to discuss the Bill. 
The plea of war or other conditions are lame excuses for those people 
who have refused en-operation in the prosecution of the war. Anyway, 
l need not go over the other grounds which have been so ably put 
forward by my friend Mr. Syed Bndrudduja the other day. This Bill 
is a belated measure so far as Bengal is concerned. War or no war, 
this brooks no further deln\ . In spite of all the dilatory tactics of the 
vested interests and the unwillingness of the university to part with 
some of its autocratic powers, we must proceed at the call of the country 
as a whole and in view of the greater interests of the people at large. 
Sir, it is not for me to tell you that over 20 years ago the Sadler Com- 
mission recommended the establishment of a Secondary Board ( and the 
Hon’ble Minister for Education lias told us on the floor of the House, 
how Government knew' no re^t and how they failed in the past in their 
repeated efforts to materialise the scheme owing to the dilatory tactics 
and unwillingness of the Calcutta University to part with its power 
iu this respect. It does not lie now' in the mouths of the supporters of’ 
the university to blame the Government. They could themselves have 
pjit up a better scheme if they had so willed and if they had the 
interests of the country at heart of which they speak so glibly. Apart 
from making money out of examination fees and the sale of prescribed 
text-books, the Calcutta University did absolutely nothing for expansion 
or control of secondary education in the province. Sir, I know of many 
quarrels between two neighbouring high schools. The Calcutta Univer- 
sity instead of settling these quarrels or controlling the institutions 
with a strong hand at one time supported one institution and at 
another time another institution, owing to ( machinations and ike 
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moving of wheels within wheels and influences from within or without. 
It has unfortunately become a coterie and people are gradually posing 
confidence in the university in certain matters. Yesterday I was 
amazed to find a challenge thrown out by the esteemed Leader of the 
Opposition to set up a separate National Secondary Board and to 
disobey the provisions of the Bill when they are passed into law. 
Curiously enough it strikes me ns if Mr. Bose is advocating another 
Pakisthan or Napakisthan for education in Bengal. All right, Sir. 
We Mussulmans would not mind it. We rather welcome it. We are 
described as communal, but if anyone reads the speeches of the smaller 
or bigger fries of the Opposition delivered in any of the meetings held 
in Calcutta he will find which part> is communal. They do not stu|s 
short of performing the burial and sradh of the Mussulmans in their 
mad orgy of faked-up agitation. Still Hie Mussalmans are branded 
as communal. In this connection, 1 am tempted to take up some of 
the points put forward by Mr. Hakeem of Khulna who, while criticis- 
ing the Bill said — “some more Muslim members on the managing 
committee of a high school won’t do any good. I want more schools 
and more money, “ if 1 heard him all right. The Board will start 
with a fund of about 2fl lakhs to begin with and there is provision for 
further grants 1>\ Government. As a matter of fact, the resources of 
the Board are bound to expand gradually with grants and endowments. 
A> regards more schools, niv friend Mr. Hakeem ought to know that 
there are places even now where there are more schools thun are 
really needed and then* are none where it is badly wanted. In one 
(iournadi tbana of my district there are about In or HI affiliated high 
schools but jealousies, disputes, quarrels and litigations have been 
going on between tin* schools within a distance of one mile or of less 
than one mile As a result some people have been ruined or are going 
to be ruined The universiu. as I told urn already, has miserably 
failed t»* control, or look to the efficiency of the schools; on the other 
hand, their .sympathies have moved like the pendulum of a clock. 
There are a thousand and one instances where firm emit ml is necessary. 
The evils of dual-control tuu-t go for ever. (Vrlainh it will he the 
primary duty of the Secondary Board, if it has an\ meaning, to 
devise wavs and means <>t expansion of secondary education, parti- 
cularly in “unschooled" areas. According to Mr. Hakeem more 
Muslim members on the managing committee won’t do. I can eife 
instances of high schools where Hindu-ridden managing committed 
would not admit or allow adequate and sometimes even any represen- 
tation of Muslim interests on the managing committees even where 
there are a sufficient number of Muslim boys in and Muslim popula- 
tion around the school, who have put in sacrifices for the institution 
I heard Mr. Hakeem saying— “there is nobody on earth who denies 
adequate representation of Muslim interests in public institutions.” 
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It is news fo us, Sir. I can cite glaring instances, however, where 
the f^indu majority will nominate and select such a Muslim to serve 
on the committee as will always ditto their views and will serve as 
“yesman” or henchman. This is the case in all the bigger so-called 
national organizations where the Hindus preponderate and where 
Muslims are treated in the same wray. Some Muslim showboys are 
found everywhere and they sing to their master’s voice and this w'orst 
form of communalism masquerades in the name of nationalism. Will 
Mr. Hakeem he surprised to hear that in one high school affiliated to 
the Calcutta University, the managing committee could not appoint 
one Maulvi even as an Arabic and Persian teacher, as a result of 
j^hich the Muslim students have been compelled to take up Sanskrit 
as their second language. (Cries of “Shame! shame!”) Besides, 
they regard the appointment of a Muslim as an ordinary assistant 
teacher ih if it were a (Time. It Mr. Hakeem had eyes to see he 
might see how the Muslim boys are treated as untouchables in the 
matter of arrangement for drinking water. He would see in certain 
schools a Hindu duff rtf pouring water from a mug in a tin glass to a 
Muslim boy who is forbidden to touch the water jars or even to enter 
the hut where they are kept. These boys are made to stand in the 
sun and rain and thus made to drink water in a standing posture. 
There is no provision for a prayer room for Muslim boys to say their 
zohur or afternoon praveis The school authorities have never 
entertained such a proposal They have been heard to say that if 
Muslim boy s are allowed to piay m a room that room would be 
regai ded as a mosque after some day* But nobody ever prevented 
them from performing tin* Sar<i>initi Pujah inside a school building 
or maintaining the idol throughout the year in a public institution, 
although the authorities would not allow any J filnd Sheri f to be 
performed within the school building. This is how these impression- 
able young Muslim boys are compelled to start their lives, with an 
inferiority complex which 1 am afraid is bound to last, long and is 
also bound to reflect in their subsequent life. By an irony of fate 
they are made to feel that everything great is Hindu and everything 
small is Muslim. This is how Muslim culture is attempted to be 
destroyed and as a matter of fact unfortunately among the younger 
members of our community there tire* boys and even adults who feel 
floppy if they ran pass for a Hindu. 1 have found that Muslim boys 
have not the courage to put on a Muslim dress or even a cap in a 
Hindu-ridden school and do not dare stn their prayers in a school 
compound even if they would like to, and why Y Because they are 
made to feel that they are pariahs in their own land! It is not 
uncommon that Muslim boys have even to pay their subscription for 
Tile Sura sir a ft Pujah. Mr. Hakeem would still say that some Muslim 
members or some books of Muslim authors won t do. and he speaks 
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derisively of control by tbe Secondary Board or an independent body, 
to determine the rules of proper management of secondary schools and 
deal out justice evenly between man and man. They will supervise 
the general administration and not allow the schools to pla\ an uncon- 
trolled game. Either the Government or the university have failed 
hitherto to control secondary education and so hus arisen the urgeut 
necessity of setting up a Board. Mr. Hakeem decries the nomination 
system in the Board. In a Board of '>(1 there will he d women and 11 
male persons nominated of whom ■'» will he Muslims and 8 Hindus 
and 1 European. Where then is the Hindu's fear? 1 As a matter of 
fact, Muslims want more and more representation on the Board than 
it has Wen given them in the Bill. There is a certain amount of 
discontent on that account as well as on account of the Matriculation 
Examination not being brought under the control of tin* Secondary 
Education Board. 1 only pr u\ that Mr. Hakeem and people of his 
ilk may find out the right path and he not led away l>\ am other 
consideration than the interests of the count r\ and the community. 
Lastly. Sir. before I resume m\ soat, 1 would draw the attention of 
the Hon'hle Minister to clause do of the Bill, viz , in regard to tin* 
objects to which the Sccondan Education Fund shall Im* applicable. 
The payment of an\ grant-in-aid to hostels for secondary schools has 
not been mentioned 

These hostels arc rieoes**ar\ particularly to the Muslim and 
Scheduled Caste students wjio have got very few relations to live 
with outside or can afford to pay the entire cost of fooding and 
hoarding charges. 

With these words, Sir. I resume my seat. 

Mr. UPENDRA NATH BARMAN: Mr Speaker, Sir, I must 
thank *mi for affording the Scheduled Caste Independent Purt\ an 
opportunity to express their opinion on this vital measure I urn 
authorised by my Parts to express it which is not altogether based on 
our personal limitations, likes and dislikes, but is based on our 
assumptions of tbe wider, popular will of the Scheduled Castes 
outside the House. First of all. Sir, there has been raised the <j uest ion 
whether we approve of the manciples of this Bill irrespective of its 
provisions. Some of our objections have been stated by my frigid 
Mr. Thakur, but. Sir, it is our majority decision that we approve of 
the principle, of course as we understand the same. We recognise 
that by this measure the Government of the da\ is assuming a greater 
control on secondary education. Out of .>0 noon hers of tin* Board If 
are e.r-offirw officials and ijuasi-ofliciuls and 14 are appointed. Another 
25 members are elected members on tbe Board. To an outsider khe 
arrangement of check and balance between the administrative body 
on the one band and the political authority on the other would* 
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seem to be the most equitable, under ordinary circumstances. But, 
*Sir, it^may be truly said that the conditions of Bengal are not to be 
assessed on seemingly normal lines. Here the political party is sharply 
distributed into a few communal parties that are warring against one 
another not on general political principles but on communal considera- 
tions. Nevertheless, Sir, we on this side of the House, I mean the 
•Scheduled Caste members of the Independent Party, think that Govern- 
ment as it is constituted to-day is a democratic form of Govern- 
ment. All shades of opinion are represented in it, and if at all we 
have to trust anybody, we shall trust the Government or ourselves in 
formulating and in guiding the destiny of the Bengalee nation and 
gtliding the secondary education of this province. I shall, first of all, 
deal with the defects and the shortcomings that we find in the present 
control of the secondary education. I shall not dilate on the economic, 
^constitutional and various other matters, of which I confess J am little 
aware, hut from our simple minds and from our simple judgment of 
.the conditions that are existing in Bengal, we see that the present 
state of affairs is not at all satisfactory. It is satisfactory no doubt 
'Oil the ground that a section in Bengal has made much advance, hut, 
Sir, we think that the necessity of the times demands that there must 
he an all-round progress throughout the whole province, irrespective of 
caste, creed or social status and position To solve such a problem, the 
present body of control which as we know come from the higher strata 
of society, and who are more interested in university education and 
higher walks of life, readerships and chains, nr* not fit. We think that 
they are not competent to tackle the problem which obtains in rural 
parts of Bengal. But the Government which is represented hv all 
sorts of opinions is certainly competent to criticise, to improvise and 
fulfil what is required tor the uniform progress of the province of 
Bengal. That is one consideration. Of course, we glory in the progress 
that has been made by some communities in Bengal, hut lit ttte same 
time we are not satisfied that the great mass of this province has not 
been given the attention that it deserves. There is another aspect in 
respect of which we want control. We find. Sir, that th^igh few^ 
favoured and better placed communities have earned good, ffjimes 
throughout the world and in this proving#, in particular, yet the 
majority of them are smouldering io* dtist for want of opportunities. 
The system of secondary education as it obtains to-day in Bengal has 
made most of them fit only for university education. By the present 
method and system of secondary education, we have been sending to 
universities thousands of students every year. In other practical walks 
of life we find a few* of the employed are carrying on somehow but 
those that remain unemployed lead a life of destitution and misery. 
These unemployed youths being unfit for any other vocation than that 
of quill-driving and being in most cases of unsound health become a 
pitiful eight, a burden to the family and a positive loss to the nation 
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as a whole. This is also an unsatisfactory state of things. We feel 
that there must be a change in the system of secondary education, and 
that our youths must not only be tit to enter the portals of the univer- 
sity, but also be independent to the extent that if they do not find any 
job, they may be fit enough to maintain themselves by following other 
avocations in life. 

Sir, there is another point which though minor, yet is not 
unimportant. At present, there is no definite plan underlying the 
territorial distribution of secondary schools. There are extensive trade 
and districts which have not been served with a middle English and 
high English school. 1 can speak of my own distriet of dalpaiguri, 
where within a distance of bo miles tlurc : a not a single higu school 
and there arc* onl\ four or five* middle* English schools.. It has been 
found by practical experience, that b\ starting a middle English school 
in one pluco the* number of students has doubled and multiplied. This 
only proves that the* rural population is now quite alive to educational 
needs, but the\ have* not got facilities tor secondary education. That 
is a slate of affairs which we think can be remedied by the (iovernment 
alone and not h> others who are less concerned with the rural popula- 
tion. Hut, Sir. though we* support the principle of this Hill us 1 
have enunciated general!}, that does not mean that we support every 
provision of this Hill The provisions of this Hill must he made clear 
to us so that w»* ma\ know that tht* defects that we* are* muttering from 
are going to he* remedied by the proposed measure. The Bill, as it 
lias been presi*nte*d to u#, do* not clearly say that these detects are 
going to be* le'inedicd b\ tbe* (rovernmeiit . We want to be* clear on 
that and we want to study the Bill further, to se*e whether the* seeds 
of improvement -ire in the* Bill or not. It is for that reason that we 
have decided that we cannot at present support the Select ('niiimittee 
motion, hut in our opinion, the Bill should he circulated for public 
opinion * The Bill has been published in the “Calcutta Cassette" on 
the 1st of August, and it is only a few days ago that the Bill has been 
circulated to the members of this Assembly Ibis Assembly was pre- 
**fccujpcd wjjii other important and controversial business, and we, the 
leader Ifiprta lit, have to confess that we have not had time to go through 
all the provisions and uiderstaml the various implications that are 
contained in it. Moreover, there fif the public outside this House. W^e 
find by passing of thiirfBill we are going to make a revolutionary change, 
and it is only fair and equitable that our electorates should be asked 
to give their opinion. We cannot assume all responsibility and arro- 
gate to ourselves all wisdom and go on our own way. What is tbe 
harm if the Bill is circulated for public opinion end the public opinion 
obtained within the cotirse of this year. If we conld wait for lon£ 
years, what is the harm if we wait for one or two months more? Why 
is this indecent haste? That makes us suspicions about tbe aims and 

V 
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objects of ibis Bill. After all, there are various institutions and 
organisations in the country which will be affected by this Bill. There 
are at least 1,400 high English schools and there are many eminent 
educational institutions, who can certainly be invited to give opinion 
on the provisions of this measure. The Hon’ble the Chief Minister 
bus declared emphatically that this is not a communal measure. We 
take him at his word. But, Sir, why does lie want to shut out the 
outside public from giving their opinions on this measure. If we get 
opinions from outside, it will only help us in this Legislature and the 
Select Committee to sit in judgment and make this Bill as perfect as 
possible. 

1 shall not deal with the constitution of the Board at length, but I 
shall only make a few remarks. It has already been dealt with by 
my friend Mr. Thakur the other das, and I -diall, therefore, be brief 
on that point. Sir, the fact is this. Sir, in the Board that is going 
to be constituted and in the Executive Council there i> not one to 
safeguard the interest of the Scheduled Castes; I mean, a permanent 
official entrusted with Scheduled Caste education. Sii, if the Bill be 
rushed in through the Select Committee oui representative will not 
get sufficient considered counsel in the matter and the Select Com- 
mittee will have to act on its own wisdom. Had they got the opinions 
of the wider public at their disposal, we think that the\ would have 
been better equipped to proceed with this oneious task 

As 1 have said, we recognise that thoic is in the personnel of either 
the Board or of the Exteutiw Committee no one of tin* officials 
especially entitled with the Scheduled Castes education. The efficacy 
of the creation of such a post and his inclusion m the said Board and 
Council is of immense value to the Scheduled Ca>te> We invite the 
ministry’s attention to Ibis aspect of tin* matter. 

Our party gives considerable importance to another aspect, which 
goads us to support tin* motion for circulation. It has been made (dear 
that the whole of the Caste Hindu community is incensed with a sense 
of wrong supposed to be perpretated against them. Rightly or wrongly, 
they think so. If they are right, the four months that will be taken 
by the acceptance of the circulation motion will be sufficient to allow' 
them to prove the allegations before the bat of public* opinion and to 
the satisfaction of the House. The Hon’ble the Chief Minister has 
categorically stated that this is not a communal measure intended to 
wrong any community unjustly. So. Sir. this House is in a position 
to reconsider it here and now. But if they are wrong, I do only hope 
that a great and elevated community, in which there are hundreds of 
sensible and nationalist-minded people, will recognise the need of the 
moment, the demand for justice and fairplay, the essentials of 
democracy, for which one of their sections had made enormous contri- 
butions. This is a perilous time in view of the World War. Any 
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faction will only bring disaster to Bengal if she bt» plunged into 
communal strife, ignoring its dutx elsewhere. Besides, the communal 
jeolousy and misunderstanding will considerably hamper the laudable 
object of the Bill itself. Time max heal the bitterness of the moment. 
To-day, I find that the (’ante Hindu'' have derided to non-co-operafe 
with the Select Committee. To-morrow, if is not impossible that the 
great community max reconsider its position and modify its views. 
Alter all, they are pressing for a just ami equitable roust itutiona! 
procedure, and we do not understand whx it is anticipated that the 
heaven-' xxil! fall it toui months hr added to V?0 long xeais. W ith their 
co-operation the Bill stand" the < nance of an improvement. We want 
good- will to be established between all the intlueiitial sections ot this 
House. WY do onlx hope that the European Paitx will give the 
correct decision in a momentous mattei like this. 

W’e on oui part. Sir. support the eiieulatiou motion ot Hai llarendra 
Nath Chawdhun and oppose the Select Committee motion at this stage, 
(('heels from Congress Benches » 

Mr. KIRAN 8ANKAR ROY; Sir, I would prefer to go to the 
mici ophnne 

Mr. SPEAKER; 1 hi, is \ our maiden speech 't 

Mr. KIRAN 8ANKAR ROY: Not quite (Laughter.) 

Ml Speaker, Sn, I hope \ ou will agiee that I haxe inner wasted the 
time ot ihi" House and incidental! \ mx own time in trxing to influence 
the honouiahh* members opposite In mx twcnlx x ears’ experience of 
public life, fairlx active public lite. I haxe learnt one fundamental 
lesson of pohths and it is this ^ mi max have justice on xour side; 

you max have logic on xour -ide; xmi max haxe eloquence on xour side; 

but it tou haxe no votes, nobodx will listen to \ou. 1 realised. Sir, 
from tlie lxrginmng that thi- cabinet Mippmted by a communal and 
permanent majoritx-- -(Cries ot “Oh! oh!” from the Coalition 
Benches.) 1 repeat. Sir. this cabinet supported bv u eommunai and 
permanent majoritx, aided and abetted by the European section of this 
House, sure of the loxal footwork of their followers in passing through 
the right lobby, was never in a mood to listen to arguments. Alter 
all, Sir, what is the proposal of mv friend Rai llarendra Nath 
Chaudhuri. It is u modest proposal —a proposal that the Bill, 
which is a controversial one, should be circulated before it is 
brought forward for the consideration of this House, Sir, listen- 
ing to the speeches from the other side, if seemed to me that 
most of the members speaking against this motion forgot tl^e 
subject-matter of the discussion. Speaker after speaker got up to 
speak and spoke most eloquently and absolutely irrelevantly about the 
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misdeeds of the Calcutta University. (Cries of “Hear! hear!” from 
the Congress Benches.) I know, Sir, who are the targets of these attacks. 
My friends l)r. Syamaprasad Mookerjee and Mr. P. N. Banerjee 
were tiie targets of these attacks. Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee is quite 
able to take care of himself, and I know, Sir, that when he will speak 
later on he will be able to meet all the points that have been mentioned 
by the honourable members opposite. As regards my esteemed and 
inoffensive friend Mr. P. N. Banerjee, as he already had his say, 
he would not be able to reply to the attacks made subsequent to his 
speech. Therefore, Sir, l would like to say one thing in mitigation 
of any sentence which honourable members may pass on him as being 
responsible for the misdeeds of the Calcutta University. 

I say, Sir, Mr. P. N. Banerjee was not responsible for the Calcutta 
University Act. It is an open secret, not unknown 1 hope even to the 
members opposite, that when Lord Curzon passed this Act he did not 
consult either Mr. P. N. Banerjee or Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 
(Laughter.) Sir, as regards ourselves, we are not very much enamoured 
of the Calcutta University Act The constitution of the University is 
based on nomination. We are against nomination on principle. But, 
Sir, can anybody deny, can anybody in hii senses deny that this instru- 
ment of slavery in the hands of a great man like Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee 
became an instrument ot freedom!' (Mr. S\u vr Cu \Nim \ Bosk: “Hear! 
hear!”) I was not surprised. Sir, at any speeches delivered by members 
opposite, but I was pained, greatly pained and surprised, at the speech 
which my most lamented triend Mr Abu Domain Sarkar delivered the 
other day. (Laughter. 1 

I hope Mr. Abu llossuin Sarkar is here now (A voice: “Yes, 
he is here; he is listening to your speech”.'! Sir, the first charge that 
he brought against the university was that he was made to read a hook 
like “England's Work in India.” Now that 1 hope his anger has a 
little subsided, I ask him, does he mean to say, that the official Board 
that this Bill proposes to establish will prescribe any book 'better than 
that? He made much of the point that Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das 
and Acharva P. C. Hoy called the University “ tjolamkhana." That 
is true, Sir. But these great men did not criticise uny particular insti- 
tution ; they criticised the whole educational system which has been 
enforced upon us by our foreign masters for their own convenience. 
And if Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das had been alive to-day, does 
Mr. Abu Hossain Sarkar mean to say that he would have welcomed 
this piece of legislation as a progressive realisation of the great ideal 
of national education that he h*d in view ? (Rai H\rendra Nath 
Chatdhvri : “Hear! henr!”^ Sir. what is the use of this kind of 
sephistry? Why bring in a great name for the purpose of your falla- 
cious argument? Deshbandhu Das is no more with us. But you also 
mention the name of Aeharya Sir P. C. Roy. Fortunately Jor ur be is 
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still with us. Would you stand by his judgment on this Bill? 
Would you refer this Bill for his opinion? If you redflv care 
for his opinion, if you rcalh love his opinion as much as 
you say you do, 1 would advise you to send this Bill for circulation so 
that not only Achana Sir I\ (\ Ro\ hut all the veteran educationists 
may express their opinion on this Bill. But, Sir, 1 am sure if they 
express their opinion against this Bill — which I am sure they will — - 
the Hon'ble Thief Minister will treat that opinion with great contempt, 
saying that that opinion i> the outcome »>t prejudicial mind*'. There- 
fore. Sir. it is no use referring to and quoting great authorities. 

My friend Mr. Abu Ilos-min Satkar lemembers the name of a paltry 
book lie had to read, hut hr foigot to tell \ mi that it was this much 
maligned Tnivcrsity of Talcutta which toivcd tin* Lieutenant-Governor 
ot a province to resign on the que-tmn ot attiliation of a school. If you 
remember that book, you should have remembered Sirajganj also. Sir, 
even body knows that when Sir Bamiyhlc Fuller, uiinnxed witli the 
boys of Sirajganj School because they were not prepared to give him 
a reception, demanded that tin* Sirajganj School should be disaffiliated, 
the umversiu Hatlv refused to do it. t Tries of “Hear! hear!” from 
Congress Benclies ) What do you think would be (lie position of any 
school under this Board if it did anything halt as seditious as was done 
In tin* bins ot file Siia|gaii) School? 1 am sure, there would not be 
the ghost of a chance of the school retaining its affiliation. 

Mr. Speaker, Sir, coming to the Bill itself, my first objection is 
that this is a Bill miscalled an 'Education Bill” — It is really a 
Political Bill. Sir, I huve lead this Bill carefully clause bv clause. 
I have gone through the speech — the opening speech of the Hon’ble 
the Chief Minister — there is not a word ot secondary education. I 
belie\e, Sir, the Hon'ble the Thief Minister thought that not having 
am educational policy of his own the next best thing would be to 
appoint a Board and ask that Board to find a policy for him. Sir, 
before we pass this Bill we would like to know whether this cabinet 
stands for expansion or for limitation of secondary education. 1 ask 
this pointedly. I ask this because 1 remember, in in a Conference 

at the Government House the Special Officer Dr. Jenkins, the keeper 
of the educational conscience of the Hon'ble the Thief Ministry — 
rather a hard task — suggested that 400 school* were sufficient for the 
education of this province. Remember there are 1,400 schools today, 
but l)r. Jenkins in the plentitude of his wisdom thought that 400 
schools would be enough for Bengaj^ ami even more ominous is that 
the exact sum of It#. 2 h lakhs was mentioned as sufficient for the 
Secondary education of Bengal. So I ask pointedly — let the cabinet 
tell us whether they stand for expansion or for limitation of secondary 
education. P would like to know further whether they stand for 
vocational Education of for literary education, whether they stand for 
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classical education or for modern and scientific education. I hope, 
Sir, fheVlon bio the Thief Minister when he replies will make it per- 
fectly clear to the House what the cabinet stands for in the matter 
of secondary education in schools. So, Sir, my first objection to this 
Bill is that this is a Bill without any policy behind it. 

Sir, my second objection to this Bill is that this Bill seeks to 
officialise the secondary education of Bengal (Mr. Akdfllla-Al 
Mahmoud: ‘ What is tlx* third!'' ”) Don’t be impatient. I am coming 

to that and you will not like it. These illuminating remarks do not 
touch me in the least. 

Sir, as I was saying, iu\ second objection to this Bill is that it 
seeks to officialise the Bonid oi Secondary Education. It has been 
pointed out that out of the A() members composing this Education 
Board 2o are either official or <|uasi-official, 2o go through some sort 
of election, and wo are not satisfied with that sort of election. 

Sir, there i» one point I would like to mention here. Me know that 
seven members will be elected to the Boa id by this House, and thiee, 
as far as I remember, limn the I ppci House. Now, Sir, there is no 
mention about the procedure ot this election It the procedure is elec- 
tion by majority votes and 1 ha\e no doubt that is the procedure 
intended, then 1 am sure not a single member ot the Opposition would 
bo elected to tins Board, not even my ft lend Mr. Abu II ossa in Sarkar. 
((Vies of “Hear! hear!” from (’ongress Bomhes) 

Now, look at the E\eeu1ive Council In the Kxeiutive Council 
which will give effect to the policy, out of 11 members S are officials. 
So, Sir, can it be pretended that the Bill does not seek to officialise 
secondary education in Bengal v Before we are asked to bund over the 
entire charge of the secondary education to this Board, are we not 
entitled to examine the records of the Government in this matter!*' Out 
of 1,400 schools — I am confining myself to the high schools— only 49 
arc Government schools. (Mr, Sum Cnwmty Bosk: “Hear! hear!”) 
(100 schools, 1 believe, not more than 000, receive some sort of aid. The 
entire secondary education of Bengal has been brought into existence 
ami is being supported by the public. What is the record of the Gov- 
ernment that to-day we shall hand over the entire management to the 
Government ? 

My third objection is that you have introduced communalism into 
education. Read the clauses about the committees. There is a wonder- 
ful refrain — so and so committee will have so many Muslims and eo 
many Hindus and out of that so many Scheduled Castes. You read 
clause by clause and you find that refrain. For myself. Sir, I got so 
used to that refrain that l was surprised not to find a clause about 
successful candidates — that of the successful candidates, so many shall 
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be Muslims ami so many shall be Hindus of which so many ^hull be 
Scheduled Caster I suppose, Sir, that is a mistake which will be 
corrected by the wonderful Select Committee! 

Sir, out ot the ">0 members of the Board, it has been pointed out, 
22 are Hindus, 20 Muslims and 7 or *S Europeans. AVhy the 
Europeans come in passes m\ comprehension, passes nn understanding. 

1 suppose. Sir. it i* the old st on ot the proverbial monkex having his 
share of t!o* i heese ! Anxxxax. it is known, it is verx well known, 
that out ot 1 .400 m lands 1 .200 sclmvds were established b\ Hindus; out 
of ntoi* than ‘1 lakhs ot students loading in those schools h*ss than 
80,000 me M uliammadans That is the state of affairs, and the llon'hle 
the (’hiet Mini'Oer with Ins usual « ouraire **f m» conviction told us that 
he had been yeiieious i«> tin* Hindus, that he liad been overpeiierous to 
the Hindus 1 am sorn 1 have to enter into this aspect of the question. 
AW the < ‘on^tos'iiieii at least trx not to bo communal in our outlook 
and it wo the Hindus ha\e established these schools I realise have 

onl\ dune our dun It is not a unifier ot pnde, at least 1 am not 

tnniLf to mako it a matter <0 pride, but if \ou attack im community, 
then \ on lot i o no- to s ;» \ things which perhaps max not be fdeasant to 
the honouiable lo-Ii I lemon opposite 

Ne\1 I mill' to the President ot the Board M\ objection to the 
Board is that it is ,i one man s show. The Pjcsidcnt of the Board 
i- tiie litan on whose slmiildeis the entire seeomlatx edtleatioii of 
Bengal tests He as tin* Pie-nlent of the Board finds a poliex for flie 
Hon Ido Mnnstoi lie as the President of the Executive (’oumil 

ynxos effort to that poliex He as the President of the Finance Com- 

mittee timls the finame He as the President of the Syllabus Com- 
mittee Sele< t s books; lie as the President of the Publication Committee 
^ets xxriteis to wnte books ancl publishes them. I dc» not know 
whether* you xvill be aide to find anxbody with suedi universal genius 
anx w here. -Tin* onlx chance of making this Board a success is after 
the* crushing cbdeat of (ieimanx. Do not send Adolph Hitler to St. 
Helena or wherever you propose to send him. Brin# him here and 
offer him tins job, because after all if you establish a totalitarian 
state in the shape cd an Education Board there must be a Euhrer. 

$ir, I have nearly finished. I support the motion of Kai Huren- 
dra Nath Chaudhuri for circulation. After all, this Bill was not 
published more than a few weeks ago. I have told the House that 
more than *f lakhs of l*>ys read in these schools, and their guardian# 
oujrht to be jriven a chance to say what sort of education they want 
for their hoys. In those schools there are .several thousands of 
teachers who should also be consulted. And what would you lose by 
Join# this:' The Ilon’ble the Chief Minister has stated that he has 
the public behind him — the public, mind you, not the public 1 which 
Lave expressed their vj^ws but the public which never exprefe their 
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views. lie has the press behind him — not the press which has circu- 
lation ft.it the press which is subsidised but has no circulation. Any- 
way, what is he afraid of? 1 know he is afraid of nothing. Therefore, 
I appeal to him to accept this motion for circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the motion moved by my friend Rai Haren- 
dra Nath Chaudhuri. (Loud applause from the Congress Benches.) 

Dr« H. C. MUKHERJI : Those who have studied the history of 
education in Bengal cannot but be aware of the valuable work done 
in the sphere ot primary, secondary and collegiate education by the 
schools and colleges under missionary control situated in different 
parts ot our province. If education has spread in Bengal, it is largely 
because it was encouraged and educational facilities of different types 
provided by European missionaries. 1 need hardh draw \our atten- 
tion to the fact that to-day many ot the teachers ot educational 
instiutions controlled by the different misMonarv organisations are 
largely staffed by men and women of our eomnmniU and to this extent 
we are vitally interested in the Secondary Education Bill. 

We have in India to-day an organisation known as the National 
Christian Council which has its jurisdiction all over India, Burma 
and Ce\lon. This bodv has branches in every proximo of India 
including Bengal. The National Chiistian Count ll publishes a direc- 
tory every year in which, among other thing 1 ', it gives information 
about the various beneficent institutions controlled b\ the different 
missionary organisations. Tin* National Chiistian Council is what we 
call a union of all the Protestant organisations. Tin* Homan Catholic 
Church also publishes a directory on similar lines and this too gives 
the above kind of information. According to the latest editions of 
these two directories, the different Protestant denominations as w'ell 
as the various religious orders of the Homan Catholic Church are 
maintaining •>! high English and 80 middle English and middle 
vernacular schools. These include schools for lays and' girls. 102 
hostels are attached to these 107 secondary schools. About 12A per 
cent, of the students are Christians and 8? A per cent. non-Christians. 
The total number of students in these schools lias, for the last few 
years, varied beween 28, >00 to *10,000 of whom Indian Christian 
students have nevei been more than *1,000. It is therefore*, evident 
that these educational institutions are benefiting non-Christians more 
than Christians and they have succeeded in attracting such large 
numbers of non-Christian students only on account of their superior 
efficiency as centres of teaching, for their superior discipline and 
their general superior atmosphere. 

# While ft majority among the teachers are Indians, Christian and 
non-Christian, the nu*u and women in charge are nearly always non- 
Indian^, I admit that in the past any European was regarded# as 
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sufficiently qualified to act as the head of these educational institu- 
tions. But it is not so now. In the Protestant schools to-day under 
British control, we find M.A.'s of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Aberdeen. And, what is more, u majority of these gentlemen 
and lady missionaries hold teaching diplomas. So far as the Homan 
Catholic educational institutions are concerned, it is perhaps known 
to many that, under the rules of the religious orders to which priests 
and nuns belong. the\ arc given their education in their own colleges 
in Europe. Any one who has taken the trouble to familiarise him- 
self with the courses oi stud} imposed on tin 1 students of these Catholic 
colleges and knows something about the intensive training, theore- 
tical and practical. the\ have to undergo, must admit that the 
educational standard*' maintained in these special institutions are in 
no way inferior to those maintained in secular universities. 

In my own mind J always class if t \ non-Indians who come into 
our country under two categories — those who come to India to earn 
and those who come here to i»i\c us the best ol what the} have. 
Among' the former are included non-Indians who tome here as Gov- 
ernment servants as well a** those others who come here as business- 
men 1 am not one of those who t*nv\ I he mo my earned in India 
Ik non-Indians, for I ie«ogriis«* the undeniable fuel that this is due 
to our own unfitimss which lias tendered possible what some call the 
“economic exploitation*' oi India. As an Indian, I would of course 
like to see the mone\ earned here b\ non-I ndnuis retained in our 
motherland, and I feel hupp} when I remember that we are gradually 
learning bow to fend for ourselves. While e\n\ fair-minded Indian 
must feel grateful for the servers, dirert and indirect, rendered by 
non-Indians of this category, he cannot forget tin* equally important 
fact that India has to pay and to pav rather heavily for the services 
rendered to her. In my view, those non- Indians who come here not 
to take but to give stand in a class by themselves and that is why 
India ought to feel grateful to them. It is not perhaps known to 
many that very highly qualified Protestant missionaries, male and 
female, draw not what J would call salaries but subsistence wages 
all through their lives. 1 occupy something of a position in the 
Baptist denomination and have non-Indian missionary friends belong- 
ing to practically every Protestant denomination, and I know 
that what I have just said is a fact. Then, again, these allowances 
as I prefer to call them, are not met out of funds collected or raised 
in India. They are all met from the resources of the various 
European and American Boards of Management all located abroad. 
The result of this arrangement is that India is to-day getting ^he 
services of about 10, IKK) highly educated and properly qualified non- 
T«^; an people without having to spend a single pice for them. Of 
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these about 850 are with us in Bengal to-day, fully a fourth of whom 
are connected with some form or other of teaching. 

The services rendered by these unselfish Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missionaries do not end here. For whenever capital expen- 
diture has to he incurred for erecting buildings and providing equip- 
ment, no matter whether it be a .school, a college, a dispensary, a 
hospital, an agricultural, an industrial or a technical school, a home 
for the blind or one for lepers, practically the whole of it is collected 
abroad and spent in India. It would perhaps surprise many, to 
learn that to-day the Protestant denominations alone are maintain- 
ing about 17,000 beneficent institutions of various types including 
educational institutions at an annual recurring cost of over 2 erores 
00 lakhs, and that merely one erore and a half of this annual 
recurring cost is being conti ibuted by England and America and other 
non-1 ndian countries. 

So far as the Roman Catholic insi Motions are concerned, I have been 
assured by one occupying a very high position in the Catholic hierarchy 
that the Catholic Church is maintaining nearly an equal number of 
institutions at nearly' the same annual recurring com It is only fair 
that I should add that, as unlike Piotestani missionaries, Roman 
Catholic priests and nuns have no families to support, they draw only 
their actual expenses. Anyone who, like my sell, has seen the humble 
standard of living maintained lor instance by the .Jesuit and the 
Snlesinn fathers of Calcutta, the pncsW ot the Order of the Holy Cross 
at Dacca and of the secular fathers of St Anthony School, of the 
Loreto nuns of Calcutta and of the Daughters of the Cross at Ktiiseoug 
must admit that in them Providence lias gi\en us a set ot unselfish men 
and women eager to scivc us and that without any expense to ic 

Such men and women, Protestant and Catholic, are in charge of the 
137 secondary schools already referred to by me. After careful 
calculation 1 find that, taking all of them together, out ot every 10 
rupees spent on the maintenance of these institutions. Government 
contributes about Re. 1-12 to IN. 2; fees realised from students are 
responsible for about Rs. 3-8 to IN. 4, and the balance comes from the 
funds provided by the different Protestant missionary societies and 
Roman Catholic orders. These figuies. let me repeat again, take no 
account of the capital expenditure. 

T have also to remind you that while about 12 J per cent, of the 
students are Christians, the rest never less than 87 \ per cent, are non- 
Christians. I know as a matter of fact, that many non-Christians, 
Hindu and Mussulman, occupying high and fairly high positions to-day 
ow* the education which has enabled them to acquire these positions 
to the concessions enjoyed by them as students in one or other of the 
educational institutions under missionary control. Nor would it be 
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correct to assume that these institutions are being maintained as a 
means of direct Christian propaganda tor the purpose of encouraging 
change of faith among their students. Some of these institutions have 
been in existence for half a century and moie and tangible results, in 
the shape of open conversion to ( lnUtianiu for which figures are avail- 
able for suecessh e years. are far from encomaging. And yet these 
institutions are being liberally financed because those who contribute 
the funds in countries outside India a* well as those who work in our 
midst have felt the call to unselfish woik 

I have said all this by way of piont of nn contention that if it is 
the desire of those responsible lot this Hill to ha\e impartial opinion on 
its m oi its from a detached source \\ 1 1 h 1 i is above th<‘ slightest suspicion 
of partiality or prejudice we have. in these missionaries, Protestant and 
Cat ho] i c* . lughlv educated non-Indian men and women aelualK engaged 
in the w*oik of education and t u 1 1 \ qualified to oiler us invaluable 
assistance in making the Hill a piece ot legislation which will serve the 
host interests of our province 1 hen, again in tin* Heugal Hoard of 
( hristian Education affiliated t»> the National t htistiau Council, we 
have tin organization when* educational e\peits run discuss tin* different 
clauses of the Hill and offer us then suggest mus This is a Protestant 
organization, hut I am almost ceitam that the Roman Catholics have 
their own organization parallel to this 

1 hi- Hill has altcadv provoked d)sr iission and ptohuhlv given rise 
to a ( ertam amount of misimdet standi ng. it m>1 downright ill-will, 
ANliilc some claim tliat it aims at providing a hcltci marhimuv for the 
conttol of siM‘ondar\ education, others are ojuallv emphatic in main- 
taining that it has been framed with a mischievous purpose I do not 
have any dcsin* to sav |Ust now w Im h of these* two conflicting opinions 
3s t orrect or even whether tlie tlllth lies somewhere between the two. 

• 

At a time when there is war and bloodshed, it does not hehove those 
who love peace to sav or to do anything calculated to add to the 
tremendous burden humanity is already earning It is therefore that 
I am pleading that in order to materially diminish if not to abolish that 
lack ot harmony which lias alreadv manifested itself over this contro- 
versial piece of legislation, we should seek advice from qualified and 
impartial quarters and one such 1 maintain consists of non-Indian 
missionaries, Roman fatholic and Protestant . engaged in education. 

Let me, before I sit down, say that I was at Hankura last w’eek in 
connection with educational work now being carried on by the Hankura 
Christian College and Collegiate School I found that in the latter 
there are two Englishmen, both Oxford men, with teaching dinploinas 
who have been teaching there for years, in the same town, there m a 
girls’ middle school where the head is a lady missionary' who is a 
Graduate of another ^ritish university and also holds the Cambridge* 
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Diploma in Teaching. No one would ever dream that people such as 
these fyave any axe of their own to grind or that any suggestion they 
might offer would be coloured by Hindu, Muslim or Indian Christian 
prejudice. From a talk with them I understood that all the knowledge 
they have about the present Bill is drawn from a summary of it which 
appeared recently in a local Anglo-Indian daily. Surely, if we have 
any desire to do things in the right spirit, we should take advantage of 
the presence of such men and women among us. I would therefore 
uppeal to Government to circulate the Bill at least among the class to 
which I have referred and to proceed with the work we have in hand 
after they have been given an opportunity of helping us with their 
suggestions. 

Mr. ABOUR RA8CHID MAHMOOD: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I welcome 
the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, HMO. Such a measure had been 
long overdue. I congratulate the Government for taking in hand 
such an important piece of legislation when it is much more needed 
than ever. The Bill has the luek\ star of being sponsored and 
mameuvred b\ the prime mover of t lie Government. Only the grim 
irony is this, that where the Bill should have been soaked and sweeten- 
ed in milk of human heart, it is in those quarters t hat the Bill is getting 
supped in hitt *r secretion. In the name of the nation and on the plea 
of a minority, a minority that claims in season and out of season to 
have made what Bengal is to-da> , our Hindu brethren frequently dis- 
sociate themselves with the popular Government in matters which 
vitally bear on the nation and nation-building. It is unthinkable that 
those who claim to be the toreh-beareis in Bengal put the flame nut at. 
their own convenience. It is unthinkable that those who are enlighten- 
ed could single themselves out to keep aloof especially when an Educa- 
tion Bill has come before the House for consideration The reason 
probubh is that the Bill has a strong drawback -u drawback not in 
the sense of a defect — but a drawback in the sense that the Bill seeks 
to pass the effective control of secondary education on to the people by 
u legally constituted Secondary Education Board having a lurger 
number of representatives of the people by drawing back some of the 
people who have long held a monopoly of education as if under a Royal 
Charter of nation and communitx. It is very interesting to observe 
that my Hindu brethren, though thinking all the time on cnimnuml 
lilies, express in national terms, and make the Muslims express in 
communal terms, although they -the Muslims— by their vast majority 
form the nation of Bengal. Cnfortunuteh for the Muslims of Bengal, 
division is communal and not national. 

Sir. we not only want more education but also more substantial 
education ami want it all at once in the best interests of the nation. 
We want to prepare the masses of Bengal for the national responsibili- 
ties — the responsibilities of a free ^nation. The task must begin juat 

v i 
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now. It is far away from the zone of intellectual development that a 
vast people must remain under perpetual serfdom of ignorance only to 
swallow bombs dropping from the *ky . Every element must be a free 
element to constitute a free nation. For that we want to free the 
masses, up to the secondary stage at least. Here comes up on the 
scene the role of secondary education. It is not for me to teach you 
that secondary education opens the avenues of life, and the check value 
for this opening must he in the hands ot the masses. Nothing cun Bow 
by throttling the force of flow. The masses form the force of How. 
Their cause must be advuuced beioie advance is possible on any line or 
lines. 


Sir, secondary education was so long left under the control and 
administration of the University of Calcutta. This body must have 
done their best, hut their best has not proved to he the least best for 
the masses of Bengal. Therefore, the formation of a Board for 
secondary education comes into being on the body of the Bill, wherein 
a largei and more effective representation of the masses should have 
been contemplated. I would diop tin* point by drawing the jaunted 
attention of the formulatois in this matter. 1 want a national 
representative Board to come into being. Unless the representation of 
the majority community is enhanced it would not have the democratic 
character of the Board of Control. Such a constituted body should not 
only relieve the University ot Calcutta of the burden of secondary 
education, hut take up all duties of secondary education including the 
conduct of examination I hope the members of the Select Committee 
will look to it. 


Sir, the whole atmosphere is in a state of torpor on account of war 
conditions prevailing. If we are at all feeling our existence as to-day, 
and as we would contemplate for u free nation, we would dart forth to 
improve the lot of secondary education with a view to indusl riulise 
the county tar and wide and o]>cri nut factories on a scale 
that would help the great demo* runes of the world to-day. Our 
existence to-da\ and advancement to-morrow as a democratic nation is 
individually eo-related with the great democracies of the world. We 
must prepare so as to be able to helj) one another with our deeds in 
times of need. Sir, now a note of warning to those who are enjoying 
a lively canter by bantering the mover of the Bill. They may be i^ll 
informed to know that the Bill has the solid support of the masses of 
Bengal and shall be passed into law in due course in the face of all 
opposition. I may frankly tell my learned friends of the Opposition 
that they may go on lurking, hut the caravan will go on. 


Matthri Aftlf HOSiAIN BARKER: Sir, is the honourable mamHtr 
in order in using the word “barking” P 
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Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: They do not know of any better 
term than “barking". 

* 

Mr. ABDUR RA8CHID MAHMOOD: Sir, I therefore invite my 
brethren — my enlightened brethren — to join us in the task of training 
the Bill to the satisfaction of all. With these few words, I support 
the motion of the Ilon blo the Education Minister for reference of the 
Bill to the Select Committee. 

Maulvi ABUL HA8HIM : Sir, while thanking my honourable friend 
Mr. Abu Ifossain Sarkar even for his qualified support to the Govern- 
ment motion, I rise to give my unqualified support to the motion for 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee and opposition to the motion 
for circulation. 

Df. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: With an unqualified upologv 

Maulvi ABUL HA8HIM: Wh\ Y Cnculation is necessan for 
eliciting public opinion and this proeeduie i*. also adopted for indirectly 
putting off discussion and consideration of a measure for some un- 
certain time w i t h an ultimate desiie to drop it. The Opposition 
contends that the Bill has not the support of public opinion, while 
Government maintain with equal force that public opinion is over- 
whelmingly in favour ot the Bill and that public swnpathv and support 
are in favour of (lit* Government It public opinion does not mean the 
opinion of (lie coterie that controls the ( .ilcutta Cruversitv. their 
supporters and their political allies merelv . then it can be asserted 
without any fear of contradiction, and reasonable criticism, that Govern- 
ment is perfectly justified in claiming public opinion in its favour. 
(“Hear! hear!" from Coalition Benches.) Sir, my friend Mr Abdul 
Wahab Khan lias already said with much force that the subject under 
discussion is not a new thing. It has been discussed and talked about 
by experts and lawmen alike for many, many years and persons whose 
opinions in this matter carry an\ worth have had enough and sufficient 
opportunities to express their views from press, platform and every 
available forum, and these opinions are well known to all. Any further 
attempt to elicit public opinion would be wasting time for attempting 
to* know a thing which is known to all. Public opinion is clear and 
settled and is completely in favour of the basic principles of the Bill. 
There may, I admit, be some genuine and reasonable disagreement as 
to the details, and these can be settled in the Select Committee. Our 
friends of the Opposition — the Congress and the Mahashabha — have 
not acted wisely in deciding to boycott the Select Committee. This 
refunds me of one thing. When we introduced the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion Amendment Bill here in this Assembly Mr. Subhaschandra Bose, 
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the great leader of young and tender boys of Bengal, declared in no 
uncertain terms that if the Bill was passed in spite of the opposition 
of the Congress, he and his party would start such an agitation as 
would compel Government to come to their knees and that that agita- 
tion would surpass in magnitude and effectiveness even the great / 
agitation of Sir Surendranath Banerjea against the Partition ol Bengal/ 
We found subsequently better sense prevailed anil that undesirable 
warlike attitude proved ephemeral, those threats proved premature and 
fruitless. Happily, we find now Mr. Bose and his party tnetrily 
working under the new Bill with the authors of the Bill, the Muslim 
Leaguers of the city of Calcutta. (Mr. Amin. Wunn Khan: 
"Hear! hear!"' We hope history will repeat itself. 1 have every 
hope that however loud may be the Opposition good sense will dawn 
upon them and the time will soon come when Mookherjis, Banerjis 
and Boses will lend their most valuable service to the Secondniy Educa- 
tion Board and help us in the advancement ot education in our common 
motherland. Next point for the Opposition is that the Bill is anti- 
national and anti-democrat ie. Obviously, because there is an attempt 
in the Bill to vest Government with ultimate power of supervision and 
control our triends characterise the Bill as anti-national and nati- 
on, umiinal | Cries of "Question, question" from the Congress 
Benches > 1 beg yom pardon. Sir. 1 mean anti-national and anti- 

demncintir They want that the power and authority sought to be 
vested in the Government should be vested in the 1 nnersity 
of Calcutta We have, without any measure of success, at temped to 
have a clear idea as to what our friends on the Opposition exactly 
mean by nationalism and democracy. I fail to understand how if the 
Calcutta Cuiversity which is predominantly a Caste Hindu institution 
completely controlled by a coterie be a national and democratic institu- 
tion this Legislature and the Government responsible to this Legis- 
lature is not a national and demociatic institution. There cannot be 
anvthlhg more funnv than this. I quite realise and appreciate the 
difficulty. • When self-interest poisons the heart and when the poisoned 
heart rules the head reason and sense of justice depart. Sir, Govern- 
ment justify their policy on the ground that secondary education in 
Bengal needs planned and efficient control. Government have 
introduced the Bill in order to set up a machinery with power to 
regulate secondary education in Bengal. We find m the Stateinen 
of Objects and Reasons a statement with which the Statement* of 
Objects and Reason* begins, namely -"Secondary education is in 
Bengal at present uncontrolled " This evoked, unfortunately from 
the mover of the motion for circulation, our esteemed friend, Rat 
Harendrauath Chaudhuri, a very uncharitable remark. He described 
this as a lie. The expression “uncontrolled” does not specially and 
categorically cast any reflection on any of the institutions, the 
University, Education Department, or the Text-Book Committee w u 
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are collectively responsible for education in BengaL/Tt merely refers 
to the present unsatisfactory arrangements. For in the next sentence 
Government clearly state that there 4s no authority with power to 
regulate development according to planned scheme or to insist that a 
certain standard should be maintained. Now, Sir, if the statement, 
“secondary education is in Bengal at present uncontrolled” he a lie. 
then the only truth is that secondary education is ill-controlled. 
Speaking generally, without apportioning blames to various institu- 
tions and authorities responsible for our education, I must say with all 
the emphasis that I can command that the education we give to our 
boys is not satisfactory. I think this is admitted by all right thinking 
men. Experts may be necessary for building up in detail a machinery 
for giving good education, but merely to find out whether boys are 
getting the right sort of education or not expert knowledge and care- 
ful and laborious study of the fourteen volumes of the University 
Commission Report which, according to our friend Mr. Pramatha 
Nath Banerjee, are lying on the dust\ racks of the Secretariat Build- 
ings, or un\ analysis of the fourteen points of President Wilson i* not 
necessary. Here is a book in m\ hand written b\ no less a personage 
than Sri Abanindranath Tagore. It is “Rajkahini.” On the cover 
page I find the book has been approved b\ the University of Calcutta 
for the study of high school boys. This book is not taught in any 
obscure village school, but is taught in the Hare School situated in 
between the great Piesidemy College and the University buildings. 
Til litis book among numeiou.s objectionable passages I find the author, 
while describing an imaginary battle between a Muslim prince and a 
Rajput princess, says. 


cm, ^ 

iv$\ faor, !tf% cm fw& fro i wfa c^n 

(Rai 11 .vitKN nit an \th ('iiAiDtinu : This school is a Government 
school too!) Tins is not sureh satisfactory, and we do not want that 
our boys should be injected with these venoms from a tender age. I 
wonder why our great nationalist friends who were only the other day 
so much anxious to remove a slur on the character of a Muslim Prince, 
Naw’ab Serajuddowla, by removing the Hnlwell Monument, should 
consider it necessary to teach these books in schools where our boys — 
Hiudus and Muslims — read. (Rai Hakkndran \th Chacdhvri : Why 
not?) I will cite another instance. A nephew of mine who has 
passed the Matriculation Examination this year from the Calcutta 
University from the Ballyganj Government School and ha* fortunately 
found a high place in order of merit wa* only the other day asked by 
me* if he could tell me what were the cardinal principle* and practices 
prescribed in Islam. Believe it or not, Sir, he could not give me any 
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satisfactory answ/r; lie could not mention Kalimah, Narnaa, Rosa, 
Hadj and Zakat ./ It may he. Sir, that the enlightenment that our boys 
are getting from Russia may induce them to discard their culture, but 
before discarding them those who discard them must know what tjiey 
are and what they are discarding. Boys before going to college must 
know what the fundamentals of their faith are. One more. On one 
occasion I had an opportunity to sit in n Matriculation Hass of a 
village school. The teacher wus lecturing on the Partition of Bengal 
agitation. Believe it or not, Sir, being asked to describe the 
boundaries of Bengal, as many as three boys of whom two have passed 
one being placed in the first division said, Bengal has Arabian sea on 
the west, Indian ocean on the east, Mediterranean on the south, and 
the Himalayas on the north! (Laughter. ) A village school may 
have boys like these, but my grievance is that two of them have passed 
and one got first class. From these it can be taken for granted that 
the present system of education is not satisfactory. If these are not 
due to our education being uncontrolled, it must then be due to ill- 
control. 

Sir, the next point of the Opposition is that the Bill is communal 
and is calculated to I*lumise secondary education in Bengal. This is 
baseless. In the proposed Board as has been demonstrated by previous 
speakers from this side, out of a total of fifty seats only If) are reserved 
for the Muslims, the majority community, as ugainst 20 reserved for 
the Hindus, the minority rommuniU, of this province. Most of the 
six general seats will be filled up by the Hindus and their number will 
swell up to an aboslute majority. Sir, in season and out of season they 
talk glibly of Democracy and Nationalism. Nationalism and 
Democracy do not merely mean a particular form of Government 
machinery; they mean just and equitable distribution of rights and 
privileges. Government claim ami very rightly claim that in this Bill 
no atteihpt has been made to reduce any majority to a minority or to 
make any minority a statutory majority. They have made an honest 
attempt to give adequate representation to all communities and 
interests. This is democracy. It does not look nice and decent that 
in defence of self-interest and communalism of the worst type, 
nationalism and democracy should be talked loud. This is, if you don’t 
mind, Sir, something like Shakespeare’s “The Devil citing the 
scriptures !” 

(The House was then adjourned for fifteen minutes.) 

(After adjournment.) 

Mr. NAUNI RAMAN 8ARKER: Mr. Speaker, Sir, yesterday 
at a friendly gathering, you defined a politician as one who gives out 
truth by supression of facts. The Hon*ble Mr. Farlul Huq^ is on 

• 15 
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experienced and seasoned politician. From his introductory speech in 
connection with the Secondary Education Bill, I find that the proper 
description of a politician shoufd be dnc who gives out facts by con- 
cealing the true implications of *them. The Hon'ble Chief Minister 
laments that although lie had given to the Hindus a larger represen- 
tation than to the Muslims yet they are accused of being unjust to the 
Hindus. Sir, I had anticipated that he would say this and that is 
why I had tried in my press statement to expose the true character of 
the representation given to Hindus. Since the days of the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, we have been familiar with the technique 
which Mr. Huq and his Government have adopted, namely, that of 
securing control as far as possible through nominations in spheres in 
which Hindus are, or have claims to be, in a majority. Thus though to 
outward appearances the Hindus as a community are given certain 
seats, the effect of the representation given is offset In means ot nomi- 
nations to lie made by the Government. My analysis of the composi- 
tion of the Board differs from Mr. Hiwj’s in regard to two seats only. 
He thinks Hindus would get 22 seats, I put it at 20. This difference 
is due to the fact that Mr. Huq assumes that one of the two Vice- 
Chancellors must always be a Hindu and the Head Mistress ot Girls" 
School must also be a Hindu. He argues this on the basis of present 
facts and circumstances. But the present tacts are not immutable, and 
the way things have been moving does not by ain means encourage one 
to hope that one of the two Vice-Chancellorsliips would in all cases in 
future go to a Hindu. No, Sir, when there is no statutory provision 
for one of the two to go to a Hindu, be would be an incorrigible 
optimist who in the face of all the past doings of Mr. Iluq's Govern- 
ment and specially when that Government lias a predominating 
influence over the selection, still hopes that one oi the posts would 
invariably lie given to a Hindu. Frunkh , on the basis of past happen- 
ings, I am almost sure that if Muhammadans are available, both will 
go to Muhammadans. Then, with regard to the seat of, the Head 
Mistress of Girls’ School, it maj be that this might go to u Hindu. 
During the controversy over the Calcutta Municipal Bill, Mr. Huq had 
in the Assembly similarly assured us that the two Labour seats would 
most certainly go to the Hindus. In actual fact, however, in spite of 
such emphatic ussurance, one of the two seats, b\ manipulation of 
codstituoncies, has gone to Muslims. In the circumstances, one may 
naturally consider it wise to take Mr. Iluq’s assurances, and far more 
his assumptions, not with a grain of salt but with a pound of it. More- 
over, even if a Hindu Head Mistress be returned, the chances are that 
the election would he so controlled that she would be such an individual 
ns would be amenable to direct official control. However, my whole 
poCnt was that although Mr. Huq makes a show of his generosity in 
giving as many as 20 seats to Hindus, he practically takes away with 
one han^l what he gives with the other. For, as many as 8 seats out of 
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the 20, that is just 2,5ths, are to be filled by nomination. And pa*t 
experience fills on** with forebodings t* to the true value of su&h nomi- 
nated seats, so far as Hindu reprcseptation is 'concerned. 

Sir, at the time ot the consideration of the Municipal Amendment 
Bill one of Mr. Huq’s strongest arguments for abolition of joint elec- 
torates with reservation of seats for Muslims was that the Muslim 
community had no confidence in such of their representatives as were 
returned by the \otes of Hindus and Muslims jointly. But what ia 
sauce for the gander is apparently not sauce for the goose. In the case 
of his own community he would not allow Hindus to have any say in 
the selection of Muslim representative*, but the Hindus must regard 
a seleetion of their own representatives made by a Muslim majority 
as good enough. My contention was that in a Board of *>0 members, 
an absolute majority, namely d2, would be enjoyed by the section com- 
posed of the 19 Moslems, 4 officials including the President and K 
nominated Hindus and oik* nominated European, both likely to be 
amenable to Government's wishes on all matters. This makes Govern- 
ment control o'er the Board very sure It is quite possible that Gov- 
ernment would have effective influence over an even greater number of 
the members The t"o future Vice-Chancellors to he nominated by the 
Government max fall in thi- category and so. I think, arc the throe 
Europeans who support the Government on all questions as a matter 
of policy The four Hindus to be elected by the Assembly am! Council 
are also likely to lie such persons as are acceptable to the party iu power 
in the Legislature, namely, the communal majority. Govern- 
ments influence would thus extend to about 4d members out of the total 
of 50. At any rate, where a Board of 50 has as many as 24 members, 
official and non-official, nominated by Government, it would be ridi- 
culous to regard it as an autonomous body The Sadler Report which, 
according to Mr. Huq, is the basis und justification for this Board, 
contains nothing to justify a Board so ridiculously political in eom- 
plextion and communal in outlook 

Mr. Huq says that I have manipulated figures to bring out certain 
astounding conclusions. It is by such sweeping remarks that he seek* 
to brush aside my criticisms, but he makes no attempt to challenge the 
facts I had given in analysing the character and composition of the 
Board. Mr. lfuq’s only reply on the point seems to be that the nomi- 
nated members, Hindus, Muslims and Europeans and the officials, will 
all act in perfect independence. I would like to put it to Mr. Huq, 
Sir, would he seriously suggest that past experience lends countenance 
to such a view? 

Mr. Huq now sings Hallelujah to the system of nominations, but 
as Leader of the Proja Party he had all along been pledged to t8e 
abolition of nominations, and even actually agreed to its abolition 
during negotiations wi^h Messrs. Tamiruddin Khan and Shausuddin 
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Ahmed for the formation of a ministry that would include them. The 
only reason for this astounding f somereault apparently is that he has 
now had a taste of the intoxicating qualities of this power of nomina- 
tions. 

Coming now to the question of independence of nominated members, 
theoretically such independence is quite possible and whether among 
Muslims, Europeans or Hindus, men with independence are certainly 
available. Even persons like Sir Ashutosh Mukherji had in the past 
been nominated by the Government of that period. The trouble does 
not arise from any paucity of independent men; the trouble rather lies 
with the Government themselves, for they would not give nominations 
to men who are known and reputed tor their independence. That has 
been the consistent policy of the Huq Government in the past. They do 
not worship merit, efficiency or independence; the\ go almost entirely 
by political and communal considerations. To illustrate my point 
Dr. Arabinda Barnouh, who was nominated to the Upper House, for- 
feited his chances tor a second nomination because he had the audacity 
to stand against the injustice done to Hindus in the Corporation Bill. 
Mr. Sudhansu Mitter, a nominated member of t he Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, got into the had hookN of the Government because he stood in the 
way of a Muslim becoming tin* Chairman of the District Board in the 
24-Parganas, a district with a preponderance of Hindus. Innumerable 
other instances that support my contention will be found it only the 
nominations made b\ the lluq Government during the last three years 
are scanned. I would only add that besides being actuated by com- 
munal and political considerations, the Government have in many 
cases also acted from considerations which to the public are nnsterious. 
For instanee, the one seat in the Calcutta Corporation usually given 
to on Indian Christian was suddenly and mysteriously made available 
to a wealthy Marwari, who was never known to have made any notable 
contribution to civic work. In the Calcutta Improvement Trust, again, 
who has replaced Sir Badridas Goenka? And one would like to know 
whether it was on grounds of merit, efficiency, experience or wealth 
that this change was made by the Government? There were other 
cases, too, in which nominations have been given to persons who had 
hardly anything but their wealth to recommend them. It has all along 
b(*en a mystery to the public on what considerations the persons nomi- 
nated to these offices were actually selected. Let the Hon'ble the Chief 
Minister come forward and say whether it is on the ground of the 
efficiency or independence of individuals that nominations are or have 
been given by this Government or whether it was not political, com- 
munal and other convenient considerations by which they have been 
*?tuated ? 

Ab regards officials, I never suggested that there are not independent 
men among them. But officials are, as a rule, required to support the 
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Government policy or else a Government can hardly work. They 
hardly have any choice in the matter. Moreover, when it become* 
almost the order of the day for officers to he superseded or transpired 
on pressure from even an M L. A. supporting the Government, he will 
be a bold official indeed of the present Government who can Successfully 
flout Government opinion or refuse to carry out instructions issued by 
the Government. 

It is not everyone. Sir, who is prepared to court disaster in trying 
to champion the just cause, and the present Government have not inuny 
in their personnel who have a Christ-like tenacity to the righteous 
cause. 

Mr. Huq insinuates that I assumed that no Muslim has an indepen- 
dent opinion Far he it from me to make such a monstrous 
suggestion . I am proud to say that at the present moment the destiny 
of the Indian nation is in the keeping of an eminent Muslim divine. 
But it cannot of course he said that all Muslims are angels or that no 
Muslims can do wrong-. What is more, I know that the t>pe of inde- 
pendent Muslims to which I am referring will never have any support 
from Mr. II uq’s Government Mr. Huq further insinuates that what I 
desire is a Board controlled by a Hindu majority exclusive of officials 
and nominated members, with the Muslims, including officials and 
nominated members, in a minority. I desire nothing of the kind. 
What I want is that the best interests of education should thrive and 
prosper. The plain truth is. Sir, that we are not afraid of Muslim or 
any other majority so long, as Cyclops-like, it is not possessed of but 
one eye There was a time. Sir, when the public of Bengal, Hindu or 
Muslim, would have flocked under the banner of the great nationalist, 
Mr. Fazlul IIuq. I would with all respect a.sk Mr. Huq to enquire if 
he still commands that universal popularity, and if not, why notK 
Bengal loved Fazlul Huq, not because he was a Muslim, but because 
he wa» a leader of the people. Bengal has to-day grown suspicious of 
Fazlul Hu*p because he is no longer the leader of ail the people, but 
only of the major portion of a particular community. If the Chief 
Minister would only realise the difference between what be was and 
what he is to-day, he would easily appreciate the grounds of our criti- 
cism. We do not object to Muslims or Hindus or the representatives 
of any other communities as such. But we have found, and found to 
our cost, that the present Government is only inspired by pu#dy 
communal considerations. So a body over which such a Government 
is to have control cannot hut have a predominantly communal outlook. 

Mr. Huq claims that in regard to this Bill he has public opinion 
behind him. I may be permitted, Sir, to examine a little in detail 
this claim of Mr. Huq. His supporters in this House consist mainly 
of the Muslim members, who have been returned to this House not*by 
a majority of the entire people of this province, but by only a sectioo 
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of the people, namely, the Muslims. He has, besides, the support of 
the group which calls itself the European Group, but which is in 
reality the British interests in this Province. That group has little 
interest in matters of our public weal unless its own self-interest is 
involved in it. So far as public opinion on public questions is concerned 
that group does not really come into the picture, except that it swells 
the ranks of Government supporters. So long as the group can ensure 
by arrangements with the Government in power the preservation of 
its own interests, it is interested in little else and lends its support to 
the Government on all matters without practically bothering to think 
or reflect. Besides the so-called European Group, the Government 
have such stray supporters here and there among this or that section 
or community us the power and control over Government necessarily 
brings in its trail. The public opinion to which Mr. Huq refers is not 
really the representative opinion of the whole province. His claim to 
represent the majority public opinion of the province is vitiated by 
the existence of a system of communal electorates. The constitution 
of the electorate is such that appeals are made to it not for popular 
but communal support. If only Mr. Huq could claim that this Gov- 
ernment were based on a majority, elected on a democratic basis, i.r., 
by electors of all communal complexions, and not bv a water-tight 

constituency composed of .hers of one particular community 

onl\, then could lie claim to be the head of a democratic Government 
having popular support behind him I claim Mr. Huq is neither the 
head of a democratic Government, noi has he popular, support behind 
him. He represents merely a communal majority. I ma\ also say 
thut the kind of public opinion which Mr Iluq champions \s not the 
one which the Sadler Commission from whom Mr. Huq claim* to have 
received his inspiration for this Bill had evidently in mind. Hear what 
the Commission observed on this point: 


“Above all, the central educational authority must he so constitut- 
ed as to command the confidence of the different sections of 
the community whose co-operation is indispensable to the 
success ot any adequate plan of educational reform.” 


The Sadler Commission also expresses very definite opinion as to 
the value of the opinion of the class or section which Mr. Huq despises 
whbn it says that it is upon “a good understanding between the Gov- 
ernment and the educated classes that the prospects of effective reform 
in the existing system of education mainly depends.” 

Sir, the Hon ’hie Chief Minister has ridiculed the “loud vocal 
efforts of one section of a minority community” and says that “if we 
wette to await the coming of unanimity we should wait for ever.” It 
|naj be recalled that not long ago when the “War Resolution” wu 
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before this House, the Chief Minister insisted that the future oonsti- 
tution of India could only he framed with the full approval of the 
Muslims, a minority community. There was then no stouter cllanipion 
of this viewpoint than the Hon hle the Chief Minister who to-day 
derides the voice of the minorities. This attitude of obstructing* all- 
India reforms on the ground of lack of unanimity and ignoring it in 
the matter of even the most vital reforms in the province is further 
proof, if proof were needed, of the consistency of the Jlon’ble the Chief 
Minister. Sir. how long will Mr. Huq insist on playing on the 
principle, “Heads I win, tails you loseC* 

The Chief Minister has .said that in introducing the Bill, his “chief 
reasons are educational ones ** He has tried to persuade his partisans 
into the belief that this Bill will satisfy the cry that has come to him 
“from the children of the soil — the children of the artisan, the children 
of the shopkeeper ami the children of the palace,” and that this Bill 
will give them a better chance as. he say s, “The cry mils for a better 
chance Let us strive to give it to them.” While sympathising with 
the Chief Minister's lofty ideals, 1 cannot help feeling that he has 
tried to persuade only his partisans, who have hardly applied their 
minds to understand the educational implications of the Bill. 1 can 
also understand the mentality of those Muslim members of the House 
who are the supporters of the Government. Being intoxicated with 
the powers newlv imposed on them from outside, their vision is 
bound to be blurred It lias been said, “Power corrupts; absolute power 
corrupts uhsolu tel v.” I tail, however, to appreciate why certain 
members of the Scheduled Castes have been willing to support this 
Bill. They have been promised only four scats on a Board composed 
of fifty members, and for this price, they appear to overlook not only 
the pernicious consequences of the Bill, but also the important fact 
that education under this Bill will be made very much more difficult 
and expensive tor them 1 cannot help feeling that if they join the 
supporters yf the Government they will be only burning their own 
boats. Let us now see what this Bill can achieve educational!) . 

Here we have to work under a fundamental handieap. Though 
the chief reasons for the Bill must be presumed to be educational ones, 
there is nothing in the Bill nor in the lengthy speech of the Chief 
Minister nor has anything been published either in the form of a 
jWhite Paper or a statement which would give us even a distant 
glimpse of the plun of education which he has in view ami which, 
according to him, this Bill would help in introducing and which could 
not be introduced without thi* Bill being passed. We have been left to 
draw our own inferences about the plan that is to come. The best 
light that I have been able to find about it is in a report of Dr. Jenkins, 
who is the Government’s adviser-in-chief in connection with this Bifl. 
Though we do not know whether or not this report has been accepted 
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by the Government, we may take it that it shows the main currents of 
thought in the Education Department. In that report the number of 
high schools is proposed to be reduced from 1,200 to 400 only. Fee 
rates are to be increased, a larger percentage of students are to live in 
attached hostels. The high schools again are to consist only of the four 
higher classes and will not admit students unless they have passed from 
a recognised middle school. The report makes the impossible assump- 
tion that the same number of students that are reading in 1,200 schools 
will read in the four hundred new schools, students of the 800 abolished 
schools migrating en bfor to the remaining four hundred schools to live 
in expensive hostels there. And still the estimated cost on high 
schools alone according to that report comes to Rs. 27 lakhs, that on 
high schools and middle schools together coining to Rs. 42 lakhs. 
Besides an additional expenditure ot about Rs. 15 lakhs is estimated 
to be necessary on girls' secondaiy education over and above the present 
scale of expenditure on these institutions. The total additional 
expenditure on secondary education therefore excluding the present 
allotment of Rs. 25 lakhs comes up to about Rs. 42 lakhs excluding 
the cost on madrussas. The above figures do not also include the addi- 
tional expenditure required tor medical examination, inspection, 
teachers’ training, etc. 

Now, if according to these estimates, an additional expenditure of 
about Rs. 42 lakbs a year oi rather a trebling of the present scale of 
expenditure were necessary to maintain only 400 high schools on the 
proposed standard, the public have not at all been wrong in fearing 
that, with no additional expenditure at all, the Bill will inevitably 
lead to a very large scale disaffiliation of existing high schools. 

This does, in the language of the Chief Minister, “constitute to the 
teachers a threat of economic disaster as a necessary consequence of 
the passing of the Bill.” Further, all opportunities for higher edu- 
cation will be shut out from the bulk of the poor rural }M>pulatson and 
what surprises me is that the professional champions of /heir cause 
would still support this Bill. 

What after all is the history of secondary education in this province Y 
Government have no schools of their own in rural areas. The bulk of 
the Muslims and other backward classes live in rural areas and are 
poor. If they are now making some progress, that is only because they 
cduld find an increasing number of high schools developing at their 
doors to which thev could send their boys. Nobody denies that many 
of these schools are ill-equipped. But what astounds one is that instead 
of attempting $o increase their efficiency, they are proposed to bo 
completely wiped out and poor peasants are to send their boys to live 
in expensive hostels at a great distance from their homes and pay 
higher fees. If there is any scheme behind the Bill at all, it ia that 
most of the boys now reading in high schools should be debarred from 
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high school education, that a fewer number of boys would get education 
in better equipped but more expensive schools. Is that the way to 
spread education among backward classes or is it an attempt tfi confine 
high school education to the boys of the wealthy middle class? 

Further, the House must not think that the above estimates are 
based on the idea of imparting a better or more varied type of educa- 
tion in the schools. It is the same tyj>e of schooling as is being given 
now though the fortunate teacher* will be better paid, and there will 
be a larger library. This is how the Chief Minister proposes to give 
a better chance to the children of artisans, the children of shopkeeper* 
and the boys of the palace. 

The House should also remember the capacity of the persons in 
power to plan. It there are to be 400 or 500 high schools in the 
province instead of the present 1.400, how are they to be distributed? 
Is it going to he distributed according to an arithmetical plan? If 
the past records of the Minister are any guide, we can never think of 
that. The House cannot expect a better plan in the location of these 
schools. For, in no department nt work have the Government shown 
any indication of working according to some well-thought-out plan. 
There should be a clear warning to t lie poorer peasants ot this province 
of whut evils this Bill holds in store tor them. And to the supporters 
of the oligarchy in power, it should be made clear that they have not 
been able to hide their real intentions behind a smoke screen of high 
but empty phrases. What they are primarily anxious about is not so 
much the interests of secondary education or the desire to reorganise 
it on a planned basis, but merely to secure control over secondary 
education through the instrumentality of the proposed Board. In fact, 
it would be more appropriate to call this Bill, not the Secondary Kd lo- 
cution Bill, but a Bill to strangle secondary education. 

Wiih these words, Sir, I support the motion for circulation of my 
friend Rai^Harendra Nath Chaudhuri. 

Mr. W. C. WORDSWORTH: Mr. Speaker, Sir, under instruc- 
tions from this so-called European Group, which are in accord "with 
my own feelings, I support the motion that the Bill lie referred to a 
Select Committee. We arrived at this decision with moderated’ 
enthusiasm, for while we think the Bill to be much better titan 
nothing at all, we know it might lie made better still: we hope it may 
be made much better still. We have had some splendid speeches, 
admirable in substance and expression. I regret that I shall fall below 
their standard, but whenever I liegin to speak the muse of oratory 
always takes 20 minutes of and leaves me to my own humble resources. 
Therefore, my prose will crawl along the ground. I regret this especial- 
ly, because 1 shall not rise to the height of the instructions given me by 
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my group. The House would like to hear them. They were some- 
what in this form: “Resolved that Mr. Wordsworth put before the 
Assembly the view that all groups might profitably combine to gather 
the Education Minister’s rosebuds while they may, while they are 
fresh and fragrant, since if there is delay through circulation the roses 
may all be withered before action is possible.” If in my speech I 
prove so tactless as to refer to boys and girls, schools and teachers, I 
beg your pardon in advance. I am constitutionally unable to believe 
that education is entirely made up of Hindu and Muslim and Scheduled 
Caste and European and Anglo-Indian and communal formulae, bitter- 
mess and strife. 


All I say will be referred to two dominant principles in our thought. 
'One is that this matter “in principle” was decided long ago. For 20 
years opinion in this province has accepted it as necessary, inevitable 
and advisable that we should have a Board. (“Hear! hear!” from the 
’Coalition Benches.) The matter in our opinion has gone too far to be 
reopened, and we regret therefore that some critics have regarded the 
Bill as conflict between a board and the university. 

My second dominant principle is this. If we must have a board — 
as we must — the Board must be such a> Government parties favour. 
That is, we must, however much we dislike it, accept a dose of eom- 
munnlism as a necessity for t lie time being. I myself dislike the 
intrusion of the communal formula. 1 have fought against it for many 
years, in the House as elsewhere. From a purely educational point of 
view I think it is wrong. But if in the realm of pure educational 
thought we may strive for the highest and the best, here in this 
Assembly and therefor* 4 as statesmen " e must strive for, not what 
is best absolutely, but the best we think we can get in existing 
eircumstances. We cannot shake oft the conditions in which we live. 
Therefore, unless we are prepared to accept a dose of rommunalism, I 
•do not set 4 how we shall make any advance or take any action whatever. 

At this stage in m\ speech the dominant word is “swallow”. Not 
the bird that does not make a summer, but the effort we make to get 
•down something distasteful. It would ill become me to take any 
interest in the intimate habits of any of my friends, but I venture to 
suppose that every member of this group at least has on occasion at 
need swallowed castor oil or some other distasteful stuff; and this has 
nett impaired their fervent belief that there are many better things in 
life than castor oil. May we not then be courageous enough to 
©wallow a dose of rommunalism without letting it impair our belief 
that life has many better things than communal formula ? Y Let us take 
what we can get and do our best to improve it. 

There are many strong reasons against any expression of com- 
munal ism in legislation. I have myself used them, on many occasions. 
On the other hand, there are about 120 strong and sturdy reasons in 
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favour of this piece of legislation. (Dr. Naunaksha Sanyal : **119 

and not 120.’’) I need not refer to them in detail, but I believe there 
are about 120 members in the party that supports Government. 
Geography, a subject much neglected in this province, teaches us that 
as the mountains rise, so the rivers wind. Mountains are hard to move. 
Sometimes they show no desire to move. When 120 mountains together 
refuse to move, we may agree to let the rivers wind as they will. 

We have given this Board anxious thought. It has been criticised 
inside and outside the House. We have blamed Government again 
and again for not producing a Board. We have tried to establish one 
ourselves, with no results. Committees have failed. The university 
has failed. We have thrown the responsibility back on to Government. 
We have given Government no assistance at all. l^et me mention one 
illustration; the last experience, in which I myself shared in a humble 
capacity. (Dr. N alix iksh i Sanyai, : “What capacity?”) Two 
years ago we had a committee representative of this House, of our two 
universities, of every community, and we worked for some months 
trying to draft a Bill We did not draft a Bill. We did not draft a 
clause. We did not draft a comma The only thing we drafted was 
the heading on the paper, Itcnyal Secondary Education Hill, 
after that little success we agreed to leave the matter to Government. 
Some philosopher has observed that there is both wisdom and utility in 
co-operating with the inevitable That 1 think is the principle we 
should follow . (Dr. Nu.inmvMU Sknyal: “No, no. With Govern- 
ment/’) 

1 wish to make no comment on details, for those will he the material 
for the Select Committee. But one thing I should refer to, since one 
meml>er somewhere on my right seemed to 1 m* in doubt about it. 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans have a body to help their education, hut 
it has rto authority, being advisor) to the Minister of Education, to 
Mr. FazluMIuq himself <Kai Huikndiia Nath CnAn»inHi: What 
about the statutory protection?) This body does not control the 
schools, many of which now work under the l niversity of Calcutta, 
taking its examination*, and it is possible, even probable, that when 
we have a Board very man) of these schools will choose to work under 
that Board and through the Board take university examinations. The 
Provincial Board tor Anglo-Indian and European Education neither 
would try to prevent that nor could prevent it even if it wanted it. It 
is purely advisory to the Minister of Education. 

I hope that in the Select Committee we may do certain things. We 
may reduce officialism. W e may smooth corners in communal ism. 
We may give the public, through this Legislature and by other mean£ 
a larger share in the work of controlling education. For education i* 
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not only a learned calling. It is a function of the State. It is a 
matter that interests all citizens, in which all citizens should accept 
their part of responsibility. 

Now circulation, we think here, is the same thing as postpone- 
ment, and we do not see who would profit from it. There is force in 
the argument that after 20 years we might easily wait another three 
or four months. There is just as much force in the argument that 
after 20 years we ought to set to work without further delay on a 
difficult problem. We can choose one point of view' or the other. This 
Assembly is an important organ of public opinion. Will anyone in 
the next six months tell this Legislature more than it now knows 
about the problem Wfore us? Will anyone tell us more about educa- 
tion and boards and schools and defects than we know now? In 
another six months can we learn anything more about communalism? 
(I)r. Naijnvksim S\nvai. : No communalism will remain. Hiller 
will crush everything.) 1 hope not. 1 hope there is nothing more 
to learn. 

When I was a little boy my mother, of blessed memory, taught me 
that there was no average, no compromise, between Yes and No. If 
they met in a narrow lane and neither stepped aside, the only possible 
issue was a good stalwart fight. Had she known Bengal, she might 
have learnt that a compromise is sometimes possible, one that we 
often try to cling to, the word “Never**. 

It is permitted to a friend to use hard words at times, and the 
penalty is the danger of being hated, temporarily, for them. I accept 
both the privilege and the risk. May I ask this Assembly to consider, 
not the Board, not communal formula?, hut the condition of education 
in our province? From many years of experience, from constant con- 
versation with teachers in colleges, the university, the schools, fathers 
of hoys whom I meet, I say that it is a common view, in Bengal and 
outside Bengal, that our standard of education has been steadily 
deteriorating for the last 20 years. (Dr. Nalinaksha Saittal: 
Question. The recent Matriculation Regulations disprove.) That is 
a serious matter, which I put before the House with a sense of 
responsibility. In all countries it is usual to say that the battle of 
education is fought in the schools. We should consider in Bengal 
whether there is not danger of its Wing lost in the schools. I repeat, 
this is not my own view alone; it is a view I share with many. I 
venture to think that 80 to 90 per cent, of the teachers in colleges in 
Bengal hold the same view. The university, which I respect and for 
which I have always been proud to work along with so many others, 
along with hundreds of others, has no resources to arrest the decline. 
The half responsibility half-heartedly given to it, without resources or 
organization for the purpose, does not enable it to take in hand the 
resuscitation, improvement,’ reintegration of our secondary education. 
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About this I will use only one argument. The Matriculation is 
the ordinary school-leaving examination such as we find* in all 
countries. It is qualifying, not competitive. A Ixiy who is averagely 
intelligent, averagely well taught, averagely industrious should pass 
it. There should be no failures among such boys except those* few that 
represent the uncertainty always to lx* found in human affairs. I am 
not putting the standard of average diligence very high, for I have 
boys and girls of ray own, and so know something about it. Besides, 
the Bengali boy is by nature industrious; lie wants to learn, he wants 
to pass his examination; indeed, he goes to school early to try to get 
a scat near the teacher; which to a Briton, even when he has been in 
this country as long as I have, is an amazing phenomenon. Yet what 
do we find!' 1 believe, of the pupils who sat the Calcutta Matricula- 
tion last time there were about 13,000 failures. There should have been 
few. What does this mean!' It means Id, 000 years of education 
wasted, 13,000 years of school fees gone for nothing, 13,000 examina- 
tion fees gone for nothing, 13,000 disappointments. Nor is this all. 
The schools an* not ashamed of it, because there is no one to make them 
ashamed Again, all these hoys who failed were certified by the Head 
Ma sters as having a reasonable chance of passing the examination. 
Head Masters went wrong in 13,000 cases That is a serious reflection 
on our schools. ( Di Nu.imkmii Sanyai,: What is the percentage* Y) 
Over 30 per cent (I)r Nm.inck.su a Sanyu. : What is the* percentage 
in (ireat Britain Yi Yerv small, 1 think. 

Then again, Sir, I ma\ point out that of any '>00 inspection reports, 
th ere* is probably not one that is an educational document aimed at 
helping teachers or the Head Master. They arc* purely formal reports 
designed to help the university in answering one question, the one 
question put before it by the Regulations, is this school fit to send boys 
up for the Matriculation Fxaminalioii ? There is nothing in the 
reports to help the schools, nothing to which teachers can look for 
guidance in the coming year. Yet for this purpose the Kducation 
Department has to maintain a large inspectorate. (l)r. Nalinakkha 
Sanyu, : Colossal ignorance*. ) 

I wonder whether many « ritics of the Bill have not been misled by 
excessive trust in that old statement in the classics that the wd.se man 
should not seek to escape trom a flood by dinging to a tiger’s tsfcil. 
(Laughter.) I disagree. He* should. For when he gets to the shore, 
he may find the tiger tame, or exhausted, or even not a tiger at all, 
but some frjendly creature whose hinder parts have the misfortune of 
looking like a tiger’s. (Laughter.) In this House and outside, honest 
deep fears about this Bill have been heard. I attribute to no man in 
this Legislature insincere criticism. 1 do not believe that any member 
has said anything about it that he does not believe. I however do not 
think there is any reason to suspect base designs and evil purposes in' 
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Bill, Board, or Executive. Those who have criticized so harshly may 
have Iqoked at the executive from one direction only*: had they looked 
at it from all others as well they might have found it a less tigrish, a 
more friendly animal than they suspected. I myself, by my nationality 
and place among you, am outside the sphere of these fears and feel- 
ings. I understand them, but I cannot entirely share in them. My 
experience, which I claim to be considerable; my intelligence, about 
which I make no claim lest I be contradicted; my temperament, which 
the House may have observed is a happy blend of the judicious and 
the benign; my faith in my fellow-creatures, which is strong and 
vigorous after a lifetime of disappointment, all combine to make it 
impossible tor me to lxdieve that there is any vile purpose, intention 
or even potentiality in any part of the Bill or the organization it sets 
up. 

There is a small executive which will do the Board's work; the body 
of 15 or so on which Muslims and Hindus will 1 h> in virtual equality, 
perhaps a majority of one or two on one side or the other. (Jan we 
believe that b against 7, or rather 7 against G, will be able to inflict 
such defeat on the other side as to lay it prostrate, to lay its culture in 
the dusty I do not understand this argument. How is culture 
menaced? What does this sort of language mean? The university 
also is u communal body, in the sense that it is composed of representa- 
tives of all classes of the community and serves all classes of the 
community. Does the university menace anyone's culture y It the 
Board does its duty, it. will Ik* so hard put to it m grappling with what 
is wrong in our schools as never to have any time or energy left to 
attack anyone’s culture, even if it wanted to. 

Let us put education m the front place. Let us face the challenge 
of the time. We want this Board, this Board improved, some Board; 
or if not, we must have the university reorganized in such a manner 
that it will have an organ efficient for this tremendous tafck. If you 
do that, it follows that the university will have the larger part of its 
responsibility concerned with the schools. (I ask you to look at the 
Statement ot Objects and Reasons tor the dimensions of the task.) It 
seems to me that if the university had to do most of its work for 
schools and comparatively little tor colleges and higher education, it 
whuld inevitably lose something of its status and importance in people’** 
eyes as a university 

Now may I any a few words about education in relation to citizen- 
ship? Why should anyone seek to use education as a means for 
degrading citizenship and making it poorer? In some parts of Bengal 
this has been done of late. We have read that, in a town of Eastern 
Bengal famous as an education centre, all the small boys of all the 
schools were so perturbed by the Bill that they insisted on a whole 
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day’s* holiday. (Laughter.) What happened was that their school 
committees insisted on all, Muslim boys as well as Hindu, taking tho 
holiday as a protest. The impression they sought to convey was that 
the town for the next twenty-four hours would l>e full of weeping hoys; 
if anyone went up to one, thinking they had lost a football, or at least 
an uncle, and asked why he was crying, he would say “Because Hu* 
new Education Bill will destroy my culture Y" Can we take that sort 
of thing seriously, ami can we regard the school committees’ behaviour 
without indignation? 

But that town was not a distressful place. I know what happened. 
I know Dehen. I know' Mahmud. 1 know that they went swimming 
and fishing together, and after a long and lovely day in the sun and 
water said the one to the other with a sigh of happiness, “1 hope 
Mr. Fazlul Huq will produce another Bill next week.” 

This is a crowded world. We are continually knocking against ouo 
another, Hindu against Muslim, European against Hindu, and so on. 
Why should we teach our children to look for offences? Why should 
we teach them to develop a peeuliur tenderness in this respect? Why 
not teach them to take rough and smooth together with a smile. We 
cannot always have our own way. If a Hindu treads on Muslim toes; 
if Muslim collides with a Hindu tiank; why regard it as cause for 
grievous outcry ? 

Think of the Hindu ho\ . Think w hat he would he if some people 
had their wav. He would sjwnd his time wondering thus: “My 
father hates his father, m> two grandfathers hate his two grand- 
fathers, my four great grandfathers hate his four great grandfathers; 
but my teachers tell me I should love Abdul, hecuuse we are both sons 

of India.” 

• 

We Europeans, so-called Europeans, are not so sensitive about these 
things; either because we have thicker skins, or blunter jierceptions, 
or have passed through the same stage long ago. 1 myself, an English 
boy, member of the Church of England, was taught French by an 
Irishman who was a Homan Catholic, Creek by a Scot who was neces- 
sarily a Presbyterian. I do not remember that they hurt my culture, 
though they frequently hurt me elsew here. * 

1 would seriously, with all the seriousness I can command, ask the 
House to consider whether the opposition to communalism may not 
sometimes take a form as dangerous and unpleasant as communalism 
Itself, If we let our hoys alone they are happy together. They become 
sensitive about these things only when they are getting on in years; 
that is to say, when they are old enough to contemplate the advisability 
of getting elected to this Legislature. 
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I finish with a statement from the Chinese classics, a statement of 
great v^lue a magnificent injunction. In an old book which consist# 
of moral precepts for the instruction of the very young, it is said : 
“Never burn down your own house, not even to inconvenience your 
wife’s mother.” That is a general statement. For its terms we may 
substitute others at need, so in time we may arrive at some such form 
of it as this: “Never refuse to improve your education when you 
get the chance, not even to annoy the man opposite or irrigate a 
Minister of Education.” 

Quite finally, may I suggest that when this Board is established 
one of its first duties should he to give refresher courses to parents, 
school committees and statesmen of the Legislature in the kindly and 
humorous toleration of differences; and before that, while waiting for 
the Bill to reapjwar, why should we not have a serious discussion about 
the condition of our education in which we shall say nothing about 
Hindu, Muslim, Scheduled Caste, communal formula*, hut concern 
ourselves onl} with the state ot education and our schools. (Loud 
applause.) 

Mr. 8HAHEDALI: Mr. Abu Hussain Sarkar has already stated 
the attitude of the Krishak Proja Partj . I also endorse that particular 
view. It has been said by Mr. Hashim why should Mr. Abu Hossain 
Sarkar give his qualified support and not unqualified support to this 
Bill. If we could rely on the sincerity of the ministry we cmfltfliave 
given our unqualified support to this Bill The other day Mr. Abdul 
Hafiz moved a resolution to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Floud Committee, and took a day's time of the House, hut ultimately 
he was compelled to withdraw his resolution. That is why I must say 
we cannot give unqualified support. Cnless we know what the 
ministry is really going to do, we cannot give unqualified sup- 
port. Now “old order ehangeth yielding place to new” and the 
present Rill in mv opinion is trying to better the existing 
circumstances prevailing in the Calcutta l uiversity and for that 
alone we have given our support. In the Select Committee we 
shall see how we can improve it The Hon’ble the Chief 
Minister has asked the members of the Opposition to work on 
the Select Committee and thereby help him to improve the Bill, 
but I do not understand why Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Mr. Kiran 
Sankar Roy and others could not agree to serve on the Select Com- 
mittee. The Chief Minister of Madras has given his consent to a 
Muhammadan being the Premier in the Central Government provided 
he works for the national cause. The other day when JMLr. Subhash 
Cfiandra Bose visited Comilla he declared in unqualified terms that if 
there were 12 Ministers from the Muslim Group be would support them 
provided the Ministers worked for the cause of the nation. 
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Mr* PrsMtttlta. Nath Banerjee seeks Hindu-Muslim unity and I say 
that least for Hindu-Muslim unity he should support the motion 
for reference of, the Bill to Select Committee. • 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy criticised Mr. Abu Hossaiu Sarkar’s remarks 
regarding England’s work in India and asked categorically if it was 
certain that the present ministry will not change this Bill again. I 
am also certain that the ministry will not care for England's work in 
India, they will not care for Hindu’s work for India and they will not 
care ftft* Muslim’s work for India. Most probably they will only care 
for ministerial work in Bengal edited by the Director of Public 
Information. 

Mr. Abdul Wakab Khan has stated that Mr. Abdul liukeem spoke 
against the Bill simply because he was disappointed in his case, but I 
think Mr. Abdul Hakeem does not deserve that remark. Khans are 
Ten* easily satisfied. One Khan of the Upper House was satisfied for 
reasons known to all and this Abdul Wahab Khan also might be satis- 
fied. Milton in his book “Cornua* ’ has said ^ “It is daylight that' 
makes sin.” We do not know whether # *<luy-light’'* will ever full (Si 
his deeds of satisfaction, and if it would full we could give our verdict 
whether it is liable to punishment; whether it has public opinion behind 
it. * So, Sir, my submission is this, that although our party is going 
to support this Bill, still we want some improvements in two respects 
to be made in the Select Committee. The first is as regajala nomina- 
t ion.*# Mr Karker has stated t hut Mr. Xhamsuddin Ahmed and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin Khan accepted the ministrv on condition that 
nomination would he abolished, but that condition has not been fulfilled 
yet. One of them has resigned and one is still in the cabinet. Our 
party is very suspicious of nomination because we think that a man 
who has got no capacity can through the virtue of official help secure 
nomination easily and a person having almost no education can also 
become a member of an Education Committee. I know. Sir, that in 
several districts there are persons who have got no education but are 
sfill members of the Education Committees. (Cries of “Text-Book 
Committees also’’; “District School Boards also”; and another voice 
“the Vice-Chancel lot also”.) But I am not aware of any Vice* 
Chancellor having no education at all. Then Sir, there is another 
point. Were should be no control by the official group in this body. 
There should be non-official control over this body, whether it be tBe 
Hindus or the Muhaiumadenfl, I do not care. I want that the best 
pien should go into the committee and give their support, and it should 
be the best of men who should work out the destiny of the Board. 
Now/Sir, another point is this, that we do not find in the body of thfr 
anything* about the control of examinations. The Secondary 
Education Board is going to deal with many things, but I do not knofe 
why they should not take up the control of the examinations as well 
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in right earnest. There^should be a committee and that committee wiil 
control the examinations and from that examination also a great income 
will accrue to the Board. Regarding text-books the grievance of the 
Muslim community is that sometimes Hindu and Muslim bbys cannot 
study the same books together. There are some passages fn some 
books which are obnoxious either to the Muhammadan boy or to the 
Hindu boy and the Text-Book Committee should be particularly careful, 
in avoiding those chapters or those books which contain offensive 
matter. One of my friend says that one can easily change thfeVFext- 
Book Committee. In the past it has been our sad experience that in 
spite of repeated efforts to solve this difficulty we were not* successful 
in doing so. So my submission is this, that the old order should be 
given a go-bye and a new order should be welcomed so that we can see 
what we can do for the benefit of the boys of Bengal. 


Mr. A 8 HUT 08 H MULLICK : Mr. Speaker, Sir, TOrft* ft*! 

for. fowl v*r TOsjft n S for t cq <tt m* to 

fa* qgfafon ^ 

^ to rtnro, ■W' pH* faatro — 

< 5*1 fofaTO * TO 4 *fcl TO 3 ftu* I TO 4 ? *tft TOTCJ 

^ &lt *n i 

TO'tiWh <u$ fon for — for, for, fajt ?nr, 

to, — <TO to, on vftoA *ttra, fa* 

»ilt CTO WTOtfl ( 7 W TO, OFT *T CTO — 

ft*n lit TOtrora & ^<nfoF Phn faro tpsmfir tiro 
3 4 $ carrot wm ^ to ot^nt*tc*r ^ 

H4JW°1TO I Al^l Ult «m» vffoFT **1^1 «T, TRT^T '<3 ^ftg«T otSffl, 
«f^5T 'TOITOC 6 ! TOT *<PT9 4* fojtFT TO'Q *1 *JfG tJ'JtG 

*fat? c*fa c*ft to fojtcro Gfos Swfro 

(Tit (TITO *fortfe I cn TO (Tffon 5te**fT 

*rt**i rt«i W »jipi frofc*# fa* TO c?for mfafoyttroi 
foyrtw toto i «rtfc, (7i cito cror ^t#ro nfro *Hfor*fWt 

5jpi ; *mr to sforrcs carfare *lt*ro c* nwrtfl * c*TOd 

<7it to TO: l&pfon *tm mtcro ! to troro tot *Ni tot Prf* 
rtan rntro i *wr am §*fo* *ftro *ttfon mTOnro .TO Mt fg lfa 
* faf*w iwff* rtm 

'•iwm ffe^Rt c? TcV ^rwm ct uivff wn %r «iWc» • • 

rnxrftv Pwcvap i y ^rsts >mr forc* »rw 

fttow cwri ®m» fv osmra *n t 
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Cf TOTOH ^tli\s <*I TO+H *$T5 ’fWff* TOT '3Wf 

ji*| «n<iwi *fiMi Sto* ^f®rai ww TOft vftrstf, •H 5TT ^§!4 
* 1 * 4* ros wi *^* *frm ®t* *w'tosi fa t Pm* Pnart 

sift *fa*i "* 11^1 c* wtrrot *f*raf? pfa *t*wr toi, cki 

«?tto cttm* s »tfr5ttTO fro* sSrms ®trt* *n TO*«tfci *$*w Pm fror 
Pm f*«li** fawi Pm* Safest *ffifa«Ri *i$*i ***tr? Ttfa* ** *»t— <n 
TOfrotc? TO3*t*tr** c*t* rotftrs top ft « *s?ros TO*i — c* froil* farocTO 
iti *tr* =n i '5fo<c*c c fc* 4? Pm f*cro to. Pm fastm *t*r *tt, Pmi 
*c*js **l^, ±1-5 *c*tc*t , t *f5*tt$ Pt.-?— c* Pmi ftwK 

tot$ *ro i 4 ?f *wt* 4 ? *T*rfro Pm fro *twrft* tot tot* Pm* 
Tiro vfnn Pro i ifoi'mfc *Pito ' s 4*$i wish **ito**wi c*wt* *i, 
TOST* TOTO35 c* TO *t;ETO *1TO TOtCT?, <StTO*I C* ^TTOPfa *tf**tt*f 
W^3 '$t*t*i *rt‘5t otto TOs 4?fr*i 4m*tc* tflrorj* rtm TOcro *t$ i 

tStlTOl TOTI* *f*Ci »fTO ?$TO <5t5T 5tOS «**ft*l, C* TOTtTt TOCtWC** 
T-TO 9 ?pf? $TOr, 4TO TOl CTO fa *f*IT3 TO** J TOTO* *t*Tf** PMf 
fclTOTO* 5?«tn> i it?*. sg'fTOt? TO*ci ’•rft® sanies i 4 TO wti 

*tf*«t\5 TO* I fafo-fj* TO*tf TOM'* TFfTOttS I ^5tm *ffo 4TO Sjjffi 

▼fP*! ^UMi 4 *f**i 4*fl- *tr*t*c-H C5fci ■vPito fawi totof tm *l*i ■rotJui 
TO* *;tocto g*w c* tots *ro* *:t* cront'sH str* nra *f mijpfara 
tois^ii TO*c* i rrre *i tott* *ttTO Sctoh ^froi *-J M^l ntfsTii ?ro 
itim vfm *;TO n*nt* i entror ^nf* tojit* r^i, ^fs^tro- 

P-sfm rfrs »it*>TO tTtoi Prsfe i €trtm nra *t- 3 ?rfTO *rrot* tos: 
vt*'t* rTOi *t-5ttn toto totoi *1 1 'ntp TOti-PtTOt ?f«ft* 

*ft *c!tTOm 4^ fro* ftot* utfiira ^rntro tottu S'flTOtfrs fro *fw* 
sifrsn 'viTtro 4*: 4? ntPl i Ptoto Stototot otto toTOTO? 
srfinii g*nf«rs iTOra TOt'-rs stra tom *t^roi tot froffi orrortTO 

TOT* S«mPf5 ’FfitTO: TOT jrfjnf' * TOTOt* I 

Politioal TTtW^ft ’UTOt? TO* StTOT — 4TOTO OTTO 5TOTO 
•4* TOI 4*t OTCTO STOTO 4V TO1 4*t OTTO TOTOfSmt *ff TO* 
>9 TO* *froi fm* toi *t* 4*t <3T5t TOifli* *froi Ptotoi *%»r 

TOTtm *TO 5tPtW OTTO TOW' *TO *t¥*W CTO* TO C*W1 TOT? *fTO1 TOf* 

*ro * r f* *n i 

*wt1to Pm front *r*H 7 f^9 w^rwri*' 9i*« !ff*w *rro*w 
*t*if» »fi* *rf*w* sf*tt 4? froft ft*rt6* evste* €tf to i h i rto 
« m fro** rot Sort* fro-T *tro^f* "Pm frorj” *froi to'*i TOroti^* 
*t»® c*t tots “**nt*ft*fj” *a ftfvz, w**nf«ra, 5** to; ejftrtr <«^b- 
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Y^rfr? •jTrf&fr ?*frc9f? *t?ar ?n cifafti ym 

it?n «rt 3 gr«f T?t? tprtr wTt ^%i 

*w ^r^prf^ ?rate?i ^ ©c*fc*r 5<rart#l c^^r? 

Tran ctot 3fo~5 1 qr®! tr^tr ip^ Tffer fr , rf% rtcr r 
*tar nr msTCmt s$r? i frsrfS? <qyqs» ftwr mst?3 *j? frr^^t 
Tfirat? crtr m?^ tt?, ^ n*n fraf?r**t yg ^fnn (frtffc? qrt? 
irara «rt$ £jT t J ) *pgt?ffi? trfe -<ff??T? m*«r fV rtss *tfr? ? 

3m Pm fam^t? *rt?Q frjmar c*fw ?f?i ?t;?rt? nr , rf% ?t?f? 
Tyrant TFT TprT3 I fTY ^Tt?l OTl? T#b^5 tr?5 1 *Ff% S$T? I 

Tt;*it? wi, Ttsrn, «r, nr, ^ryfW, ?t;*Tt? m?fa, ts, ?pf 3 i fcra %? 
ntrrarfpmTT a^ftrs Tfrqtc^ i ?t: 5 ?T? f^ fr'/ty tff5*?fT3 Tfiretre, 

^wft? fci fw Yt^Tt^r S’tfnj ^ttfa Pm rift ^m-ra f?cra Mr 
WVkl 'SRT3 ^Yra Tpm ferft Select CoramitteeCS Ctf^^ 

tfjra S*tf%^ Tpratc^n mr?i 3 m? tost? crms ??trvTf3? ?yt?*i 
*m Tf? tt* i 3 m? i?rtT? ?Pmfr ?i* i ?mi 3 m? i 

$t?*fr S^mstc? mfa ?f%T 3 rift c^ f?t^? ^ *tf??sw? 

Tfs^t? W7TT? T5?ra «tQT M 4?; “ST^ftw? ^rf%T5 ? f?vTn T?? f ? 

V?T ®RT5 SpH ?rat? tfYt?f^ r 474 ?m^ Tftffa 5ft? il?; if 

tfYt?ff ^Y3: challenge TRJ*t qT fc l TpRt? ^T7 C*mt? 3t^tT? 

TPrg" * w?t? Tfarefe i 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi JALALUDDIN AHMAD: Mr. Speaker. Sir, 

I wan wondering how this Secondary Education Bill, 1940, had aroused 
Huoh a storm of protest and particularly from the Opposition Benches, 
mainly of the Congress Group, which always cry from the housetop 
that they are the sole representatives of the mass of Bengal and they 
are the only people who can speak for all the communities: We have 
heard the speeches of all prominent persons in the eyes of Bengal 
present on the Opposition Bench of this Assembly. Mr. Pramatha 
Nath Banerjce is one, a brilliant scholar of the Calcutta University, 
and Principal of Law College, spoke with his usual rhetoric and 
a^pquence. 1 used to know his name iu the Presidency College 
although he was junior to me, and I think the great educationist 
Dr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee will come to-morrow with his usual 
eloquence, with his keen and clever advocacy, which is particularly 
distinguished for making out a case where there is none. So, in the 
face of all these, it is not possible for members on this side of the House 
tq meet the Opposition with the eloqueuce, sophistry, and the advocacy 
of cunning lawyers in Court. AVhen they are sure that they will 
lose their case, they adopt delaying tactics by asking for adjournments 
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m l raisin g technical obj^tions on one ground or other. If ever there 
WM any measure in the Assembly that could be morally certain of it* 
merit and reason and the unreasonable attitude of the Opposition it ia 
this. The Opposition, claiming Calcutta University to be their mono~ 
poly, would not part with their vested interests in secondary education 
unless forced to do so. The Hon* We Mr. Fazlul Huq has been unusual 
in his introduction of this Secondary Education Bill. 1 have never 
seen him read a long written speech lasting for tiS minutes. 

Mr. 8A8ANKA 8EKHAR 8ANYAL: Because, the case is weak. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi JALALUDDIN AHMAD: It is not so. I 

think nobody can produce better speech than the Hon 'We Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq. 1 think he has certainly done it himself. It is well 
documented and well reasoned, and well explained and comprehensive 
in all its details. He i> of course guilt y of one thing. That is the 
iuflrmity of a noble mind. I think he has been birred to a long speech 
by his overcautious anxiety to placate the ( alcutta University, to 
placate the Hindu interests in this hesitant measure. It has been 
conceived in a spirit of reconciliation with the pecuniary interest of 
Calcutta University. 1 expected ciiticisiu from members that he had 
not given full effect to the recommendations of the Saddler Commission 
and other committees and conferences that bad sat from HU!) to 1936. 
There have been commissions, committees and conferences and all with 
one voice have declared in certain terms that secondary education is 
no function of the Calcutta University or any other university. There 
was once a time when our country was backward. The ("alcutta 
University and two other universities of Madras and Bombay were 
created after the model of the Condon University, which was then the 
only examining university in England and which is no longer a model 
university. But London has also revised its own methods, and the 
Calcutta University with its expansion of post-graduate teaching, ought 
to do so in order to devote itself more to its proper function, viz., 
looking after college education, and not to occupy itself with secondary 
education. The Hon'We Mr. Fazlul Huq is a product of the Calcutta 
University, and I know he had personal touch with the great Vice- 
Chancellor, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. Therefore, he might have 
a soft corner for the Calcutta University, and that is the reason why 
he has brought a hesitant measure like the present Bill and has drawn 
unmerited criticism — of financial and technical — on bis head. 

Sir, he is guilty of disservice to the Dacca University Board. Thin 
in really* a full-fledged Board created on the lines of the recommenda- 
tion of the Sadler Commission, and which is a Board fashioned alter 
the model of the United Provinces Intermediate Board and other 
Boards set up. The recommendation of the Sadler Commission waa 
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to take the two lower classes of *the college* and connect them with 
the high school. The secondary school should provide not only 
theoretical or literary education, but also should provide what k 
technically called modern school with vocational education. In spite 
of that, Mr. Farlul Huq has brought in a Secondary Education Bill 
doing away with the Dacca University Intermediate Board, controlling 
two lower classes of the college in Dacca area. Thereby, he has even 
expanded the sources of income to the Calcutta University, because he 
has left the conduct of the Matriculation Examination intact to the 
Calcutta University with its considerable income. Sj long, the 
Calcutta University was not getting the income of the Dacca 
University area in the direction. I do not know whether this was done 
to placate Dr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, the ex- Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, for whose ability and keenness of intellect I have 
got very great regard, or I do not know whether he wanted to convince 
the Opposition or the Calcutta University of his sincerity or its 
generous concession, or its error on the side of Hindu interests. As a 
lawyer of experience, he ought to have known conviction is unknown 
in the realm of party politics as in the domain of forensic courts. 
An easy word, a powerful weapon of offence and defence in hands of 
our Hindu friends or a coined charge is often laid at the door of 
Mussulmans, the majority community, in the Legislature as well as 
outside to scare away our public men and deter them from doing bare 
justice to their Muslim eommunitv. That word or charge is “Com- 
muualism”. Commuualism by repetition has acquired a sinister 
meaning and our European friends also do feel nervous in supporting 
the right cause of Muslims, as in their own country they understand 
“nationalism'* onl> or the question of one homogenous nation. 
Mr. Faalul lluq has certainly been disillusioned by the attitude of 
the Opposition and votaries of Calcutta University monopolists in his 
gesture. 

The Sadler Commission went thoroughly into the question of the 
state of rapid growth of secondary education on unhealthy and unprofit- 
able channel with the great champion of Calcutta University and in 
dear terms pressed for thorough reform of secondary schools by develop- 
ing modern practical schools and for freedom from the control of 
C^cutta University. I had occasion to meet a party of this Commis- 
sion or Auxiliary Committee at Chittagong in 1928-29, I do not 
remember. I remember a friend of mine remarked then that the small 
head of Sir Sadler was no match for the big head of Sir Asutosh in 
breaking his monopoly ox of the Calcutta University. (Laughter.) 
Thin has proved true. For the last 21 years, the public opinion, the 
Statutory Commission, Committees and Conferences, pressed for the 
establishment of a Secondary Education Board without any diflereace 
of opiniop, but Calcutta University have managed to postpone its start 
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in jipite of its agreement with the recommendations and opinions set 
forth above. Government attempts in the past and present haye failed 
to reconcile the custodians of Calcutta University; the result is old 
state of menacing expansion of high schools at the sacrifice of quality 
or efficiency and to the detriment of utility. 

We have just now heard what the Speaker has jocosely termed the 
maiden speech of Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy who seems to know his art of 
driving his point by ironical criticism of his adversary equiposed by- 
humour and is certainly an accomplished speaker. He is known as 
one of “the big five of Calcutta” in the Hindu community. He spoke 
aside in his speech to his Opposition Group: “We may have eloquence, 
logic, we may have reason on our side, but without votes of an unthink- 
ing majority we do not count.” Dr. Nalinuksha Snnval also one day- 
hinted at our majority to lie unthinking follower of ministry while I 
was speaking on another subject. This is an abuse by a ' minority 
obsessed by prejudice and passoinate interest and incapable of right 
thinking and pardonable, ilr. Roy claimed reasou also to be on their 
side, by his errutic thinking. Hut that reason, 1 submit, Sir. is the 
only thing wanting with them. 1 admit eloquence, clever advocacy 
and sophistry arc on their side certainly. Here on this side of the 
House I frankly admit that there is dearth of eloquent speakers and 
that sort of sly and clever advocates who can make a case out of 

nothing and bring it to the prominent notice of members and show it 
in bold relief to in fluenee the opinion of others by appealing to tbeir 
prejudiced hearts and sentiments. These qualities are of course want- 
ing on this side, but Sir, the reason and justice, and true foundations 
of a case, are on our side. (Cries of “Hear! bear!” from the Coalition 
Benches. ) 


Tbanks # to the technique of propaganda utilised and imported here 
from the west— a technique freely used by Hitler who says a false thing 
which by constant repetition may he made to appear to be a truth. Even 
silver can be made to appear as gold by propaganda. Such is the tactics 
.which have been imported from the west, and I think that members 
of the Opposition are adepts in it and firsthand imitators of this 
western method. We are only thirdhaad imitators and every body 
lpiows that thirdhand copyist cannot compere favourably with the first 
pr secondhand copyists. We are of course learning it, but we in 
jip match for those who have already mastered the art. 

8ir, it has been said that public opinion is not behind this proposed 
B»U, After all, what is public opinion f It is the opinion of a fUr 
Intelligent and cunning people at the top who seduce the passive un- 
pm oanied masses to tfceir views by manipulation, propaganda to suit 
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their purpose. But in this case public opinion on the subject has been 
expressed for the last 20 years. It is not the opinion of Shyam, Jadu, 
Rahim. It is the opinion of those who have tried the school educa- 
tional system and who know how the education of the country should 
be conducted. Sir, I am not a very great admirer of ballot-box demo- 
cracy. I agree with Mr. N. R. Sarker in that respect. But, Sir, our 
Legislature is a replica of the British Parliament and so-called demo- 
cracy of which the Opposition and the Congress are great champions 
and talk of it in and out of season. If so, how can you ignore this 
democracy? If public opinion is expressed by the members of this 
Legislature whatever its composition may be, how cun you say that it 
is an artificial majority? Supposing you have got power here as you 
had in the seven Congress provinces, how would you have decided your 
issues? You decided your cases with the strength of the majority 
there. So, it is not the fault of Mr. Fazlul Huq and his Government 
if they propose to decide this matter by a majority of votes here. 
When this decision is backed up by reason and justice and by the 
expert opinion of several stautory committees and commissions from 
191b to 1997, do you say that the action of this Government is a com- 
munal or a reactionary measure and a measure calculated to do in- 
justice to the Hindus of Bengal? 1 go further and may quote the 
considerate opinion of not a Muslim or European politician or educa- 
tionist but no less a person than Professor Nilkanta Shastri of Madras 
University, a champion of Hindu rights, who said the other day in 
1999 published in “Hindu,” September, 1997, that the only remedy 
for the deplorable state of teachers and taught in our secondary schools 
is State control opposed to local control. This puts the case of Mr. 
Fazlul Huq‘s Bill on a much firmer ground. In a committee of seven, 
even if four members are Muhammadans and three Hindus, the Hindus 
will still be able to gain their point in spite of this nominal majority of 
the Muhammadans is my experience. But what is the cate here? Is 
the proposed Board really communal in composition? Mr. Wordsworth 
supported the Government motion, but I cannot appreciate his speech 
fully, and the way in which he advocated the Government Bill. He 
supported Government but, at the same time, put a sting in the tail. 
He said: “swallow communal ism.” We do not want him to swallow 
but to understand what it is. Why should a man be afraid of com- 
munalism? Why should Mr. Failul Huq embark upon a lengthy 
lecture for fear of being dubbed a communalist? If I were convinced 
of the justice of my case, I would not car© whether I am dubbed as a 
communalist or not. I think with late Lord Minto, “Veritable coward 
is he who is afraid of being called weak and partial.” A member of 
the Opposition party said that if this Board came into existenoe, great 
injustice would be done to the Hindus. I think not. The Hindus are 
powerfvl enough in education matters to protect their interest in may 
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Botrd officialised and non-officialised. Officials, particularly Europeans, 
are more in love with them than with Muslims. I should like to remind 
the House with great respect of what Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee said 
some time ago. He said, “We are not going to tolerate this — our 
Hindu boys reading books in which idolatory is condemned and beef is 
extolled.” Sir, I shall put one question to him. I would ask him that 
when for the last 50 or 00 years the Muhammadan boys had to read 
Ramayana and Mahabharata without knowing anything about Abu 
Bakar and other saints of Islam, when they were taught in the schools 
by compulsion such things as polytheism, idolatry or polyandry from 
the stories in Ramayana and Mahabharata, how could they put up? 
Perhaps the reply would be that the Muslims did not protest. 1 admit 
it may be so. But could they stand against the Hindu authority to 
have the syllabus revised? There were secondary schools in our days 
when Muslim boys were compelled to take Sanskrit or Bengali as their 
second language for want of provision in Arabic and Persian. Such 
is the condition even till reeentK. They have got to attend 
Saraswati Puja also in some cases. The word "nationalism or 
national sovereignty is at a discount in the country of its origiu even. 
The hollowness of the word has been exposed. Nationalism or national 
sovereignty is a western invention. Now the people are talking of 
democracy and the\ sa\ that nationalism U democracy. International 
League and world union is not talked of. I submit. Sir, that national- 
ism is only another kind of communolism in the name of the nation. 
I say it is worse than coinmunalism. In India what is the position? 
There was a series of successive superpositions of three cultures. One 
culture was the primitive culture which the Aryans drove out ,000 
years ago. Then came the Islamic culture in the 12th century and iu 
the lfith century came the western culture, and now India is a blend 
of three cultures. How can you expect to drive out one culture and 
instal another through the help of a university or a board in these davs 
of awakeniug? In the early days of British rule in this country, it 
was the determined policy of the Government of the time with help of 
the Hindus to drive the Muhammadans out of the field of education and 
. powers. This resulted in aloofness of Muslims out of sheer necessity. 
Sir, I repeat that it was not the Muslims who were responsible for it. 
It was the Hindus whose alliance with the British was really responi^jbie 
for it. It was due to the then deliberate policy followed b.v the 
Government and the university afterwards that the Muslima lagged 
behind in modern education in this province. The Hindus did not like 
that our .position should be improved in any way. All the schools in 
the province were manned by Hindu teachers and Muslim teachers were 
substituted ruthlessly by Hindus in early days. All these things hive 
been recorded by Sir William Hunter in the report of “Indian Mussel- 
mans ”. The MusUmf have now made much leeway and they ere going 
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to take control of the administration of their education in proportion. 
So, why should there be any heart-burning on this account and beating 
of breasts which, I think, is propaganda with a motive behind? 

Sir, it has been repeatedly said by press — Hindu Preaa — that the only 
motive which lies behind the introduction of this Bill is communal 
and reactionary in character. How can it be called reactionary and 
anti-Hindu simply because the control of secondary education is being 
taken out of the bands of the university and put into those of a Board 
with some Muslims in it ? On the Board there would be officials as 
well as Hindu non-official experts. Let us take, for instance, that 
section of the Bill which deals with the composition of the Board. It 
has been said that 1!) seats have been given to Muslims, but really it 
is not 19 for the Vice-Chancellors of the Dacca University and the 
Calcutta University may not always be Muslims — both of them may he 
Hindus. So, really there will be 18 Muslim members. 

Again, it has been said that the Muslims will dominate in the Board. 
How can that be so? On the Board, there will be so many Hindus, 
there will he educationsists on the Board and the officials and the 
Europeans also will be there. Mr. Wordsworth is always against com- 
munulism. By his long association with the university, he has learned 
what is communulism. J knew him while I was a student. I know 
his views. I am to believe he is not at all a communalist and he 
does not love his community. He officiated as the Director of Public 
Instruction. Now, does he not fight for the interests of the Europeans 
or the Anglo-Indians? Does he not love his own community more than 
any other community? If love for one’s own community is called 
narrow-mindedness or if it is called comnmnalism, then love for one’s 
own nation is also communalistn, and nationalism is nothing but com- 
luunalism. 

Now. our Chief Minister the Hon ’hie Mr. Fazdul Huq ha& been 
accused of following communalism in the sphere of education and two 
objections have been raised against this Bill by Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker. Sir, let me dispose of these objections 

Mr. SPEAKER: Please try to finish as you have already spoken 
for 22 minutes. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi JALALUDDIN AHMAD: All right, Sir. 

The first objection is that there is no movement of public opinion 
behind this Bill, »» recommended by the Sadler Commission, and the 
aacond objection is the lack of provision for increased expenditure on 
eeeondary education from the public fund. Now, as regards the fast 
objection, it is true and it has been admitted by the Hon’ble Mr. Faatal 
B«q hinpelf that he has not consulted the t Calcutta Univemty^ 
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authorities on this Bill. Weil, for that reason can it be said that there 
is ni public opinion behind it? Is it not true that there have been 
several Commissions and Committees throughout India from tfie yea? 
1913 up to the year 193(> which have recommended the establishment 
of such a Board for the control of secondary education? The Central 
Advisory Committee on Education also recommended it. In the year 
I93ti, such a Board was recommended by no less a personage than Sir 
Philip Rartog who was the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University 
and while speaking in the london Institute, he also stressed the neces- 
sity for the establishment of a Secondary Education Board. So, can 
it be said with any justice that there is no movement of public opinion 
behind this Bill? 

Sir, may 1 now put forward one aspect of the question? This 
university is competent and its time and energy are fully occupied in 
controlling higher education of the province. So, will it not be fair 
to relieve the university of the responsibility of looking after the 
secondary education also in schools so that it might he moulded accord- 
ing to the planned scheme of a Secondary Education Board? Sir, 
somebody has suggested that the Hon'ble Mr. Fazlul Huq wants control 
for control’s sake, but is it not far more true if 1 say that the Opposi- 
tion wants to oppose the motion for reference to the Select Committee 
for the sake of opposition because the only motive behind such opposi- 
tion and their mot ion for circulation is that the Bill be shelved so that 
the Board may not come into existence? What other purpose will be 
served by circulating the Bill at this stage? After the Bill comes 
back from the Select Committee, the members of the House will have 
ample opportunity to make further improvements wherever necessary. 

Now, Sir, here I will refer to one thing very sad, and I refer to 
it most reluctantly. This Government has been threatened by the 
Hindus with boycott and they have said that they will set up a 
National Council of Education in order to make this Board inoperative. 
This suggestion has come from no other person than the ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjec. 

If you read his speech delivered a few days ago, you will find out bis 
Teal object. He is the leader of the Hindu Mahasahha, but the 
Congress is not willing to join with him. So he wants to rally rouiyl 
him all conflicting Hindu forces on a fight against this Bill and later 
on to abolish the Communal Award. Bat what connection has the 
Communal Award got with this Board? The hollowness of the motion 
|or circulation can thus be seen at once. Sir, l do not like to say 
anything here which would offend the Hindus, bat, Sir, it is apparent 
from the way in which they are carrying on the agitation against thj* 
Bill that their real intention is to dislodge this Government and set up 
a cabinet of their own coterie by abolishing the Communal A^ard. 
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Now, Six. it is a sight for the gods to see that Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker to-day joins hands with the Opposition and has taken his seat 
there. He accused the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq of being a communalist 
lately and he has said that nomination is given to the worst man and 
not to the right man. But, Sir, may 1 point out that he occupied 
a seat on the cabinet for some years and while in enjoyment of that 
seat, he could swallow all these things. Did he ever raise his voice of 
protest against these things at that time? Was he not the result of 
nomination in the cabinet ? If not, could he have any chance in pre- 
ference to Congress stalwarts? 

Sir, the other objection raised is the lack of provision for increased 
public expenditure on secondary education. Now, Sir, it has been 
provided that the sum of Rs. 2"> lakh s will continue to be spent for 
secondary education and also one lakh more. There U a further pro- 
vision that more money will be provided whenever necessity arises. 
Government could easily provide more mone\ for secondary education, 
but, in that case, they would have to do so by taking away conduct 
of Matriculation Examination from the ( alcutta 1’niversiiy. Let us 
not forget this fact. But as a matter of fact, we do not require more 
money for secondary education at the present moment. The expendi- 
ture would be spread over several years. Now, if in future we find 
that the Board is well constituted and it is managing its affairs quite 
well and that it requires more uiune> for expansion, then. Sir, I can 
assure the House, that there will be no dearth of will on this side of 
the House to press the Government to provide more money for the 
purpose. 

Sir, l admit that there are defects in the present Bill, but these 
can be removed in the Select Committee. But I wish the Select Com- 
mittee will see the scope of the Board is widened like other Boards in 
other provinces. 

Sir, with these words, I oppose the motion for circulation. 

Miss MIRA OUTTA GUPTA: Mr. Speaker, Sir, the arguments 
advanced so far in support of the motiou for circulation of the Second- 
ary Education Bill are so convincing and exhaustive that I consider it 
unnecessary to seek the indulgence of this House to add any more to 
them. 1 would not have spoken at all but for an important point raised 
by my honourable friend Mrs. Murshed. She has said that the main 
charge of the oppositionists is that the Bill is communal in character 
because of the composition of the Board and the other Committee* 
proposed in the scheme. I do not think that Mrs. Murshed has done 
justice to the case of the oppositionists. Whatever may he the posi- 
tion of this Bill from the standpoint of representation, it is quite plain 
to all that the Bill suffers from a serious defect-— and that is, too muok 
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official control. The cause of education should suffer if it is controlled 
by nfen not in close touch with the educational needs of the community. 
We do not want a complete laissezfaire in the world of education. If 
there is to be any control, it must be a rational one. The entire policy 
of education must be shaped largely by men who have made education 
their chief vocation in life. As one directly connected with one of the 
biggest educational institutions of this province, 1 say without any 
hesitation that the Education Bill before us will cause a great setback 
to the progress of education in this province. A careful scrutiny of 
the Bill will reveal that it aims only at control, but it is curiously 
silent on the question of expansion. Progress in education will not 
come of official control; it will be the result of a policy of expansion. 
Therefore I support the motion for circulation. 


Adjournment. 


It being 8-40 p .m. — 

The House was adjourned till 4-4o p.m. on Wednesday, the 28th 
August. 1040, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Assembly assembled 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935* 

Thk Assembly met in the Assembly House, Calcutta, on Wednesday, 
the 28th August, 1940, at 4*45 p.m 


Present: 

Mr. Speaker (the Ilou'ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizel Hague, c.i.e.) 
in the Chair, 8 Jlonlde Ministers and 218 members. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral answers were given) 

*210. The Hon’ble Sir BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: May I 

suggest, Sir, that this question stand over to-day owing to the absence 
of Sir Nazimuddin ? 

Mr. SPEAKER S Yes, but the Home Department should have 
known that these questions in the name of the IloiPble Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin should not have been sent to this department on days 
when the Hon’hle Minister is absent. 

The next question (No. 211) stands in the name of the Nawab 
lhihudur ot ])n«ru. I find that he also is absent. So this question also 
is held over tor the present. 

Improvement of Panipia Khal of Contai subdivision, Midnapore. 

*212. Mr. I8WAR CHANDRA MAL: (a) Will the Hoifble 
Minister in charge of t he Communications and Works Department be 
pleased to state whether it is a fact — 

( i ) that the vents of the Panipia sluice in the subdivision of Contai, 
* district Midnapore, is not working well; 

(i/) that the arches of the vents of the sluice gate have gone down; 
and 

(iit) that the outfall channel has silted up? 

(b) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon'ble 
Minister be pleased to state what steps the Government have taken in 
the matter? 
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Will the Hon’ble Minister he pleawl to state whether it is a 
fact # t hat a new scheme has been drawn up In* the Government for the 
improvement of the drainage system of the Punipia basin Y * 

(d) If the answer to (c) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state when the scheme is likely to he given effect 
to Y 


MINISTER in charge of the COMMUNICATIONS and WORKS 
DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble Maharaja 8rischandra Handy, of Cocaine 
bazar): (a) (?) and (??) No. 

(iii> Yes, to some extent. 

( h ) The outfall channel is expected to be cleared of silt before the 
next flood season. 

(c) and (d) I understand that a scheme for the improvement of the 
Panipia khal was approved by the Agriculture aud Industries I)ej>art- 
ment in 1931 for execution tinder the Agricultural and Sanitary Improve- 
ment Act of 1920, hut it requires revision as local conditions have 
altered. 

Inundation caused by Coriadaha Khal in pofioe-station Baliakandi, 

Faridpur. 

•213. Maufvi AHMED ALI MRIDHA: «n Is the Hon hie Minister 
in charge of the (Communications and Works Department aware — 

(i) that a sudden inrush of water in the early part of the rainy 
season in Goriadaha khal from river Gorai in jk» 1 ice-station 
Baliukandi in the district of Faridpur causes destruction of 
crops every year; 

(»7) that distressed condition prevails almost every year within 9 
unions of ixdice-station Baliakandi and Pangsa; 

(???) t hdt these chains of />?/.<, about 30 in numW, used to drain 
them out through the said khal, with the subsiding of the 
flood ; 

(??•) that a few years hack this area was known to he the best 
paddy-growing area of the subdivision; 

(v) that the connections between the hih and the general rout© lo 
the Goriadaha khal have deteriorated; and 

tri) that the hits and the surrounding area now remaiu water- 
logged and as a consequence no paddy and rahi crop can 
grow in major part of the are&P 

(h) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Minister be pleased to state what action he proposes to take in tfiV 
matter and when? 
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The Hon’bl* Maharaja 8RISCHANDRA HANDY, of Cossimbazar: 

(a) (i) In some years, a sudden inrush of water in the early part of the 
rainy season causes damage to paddy in the low-lying- areas of the 
unions bordering the* Gorai river. 

(it) No. 

(in) I understand that the Goriadaha khal is still the main drain- 
age channel of these hth although its upper reach has deteriorated. 

(#r; I have no information. 

( u) Yes. 

(ri) I have no information that areas previously under cultiva- 
tion are now lying water-logged and uncultivated. 

( h ) A contour survey of the area has recently been made, and 
hydiaulic data collected. A scheme for the improvement of the locality 
is expected to he ready next year. 

Mr. 8URENDRA NATH BI8WA8: Will the Hon’ble Minister 
please state whether the scheme for the improvement of the river 
('bandana comprises a scheme tor the impiovoment of the locality? 

The Hon’ble Maharaja 8RI8CHANDRA NANDY, of Cossimbaxar: 

No, Sir, the ('bandana scheme is a more comprehensive scheme. The 
scheme referred to concerns a smaller area only. 

UNSTARRED QUESTION 

(answer to which was laid on the table) 

8ale-deed$ registered and fees realised in certain Sub-Registry Offices 
in Mymensingh district. 

108. Maulvi ABDUL WAHED: Will the Hon’ble Minister in 
charge of the Education (Registration) Department he pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing for the last three years — 

(a'' the number of sule-deeds registered ; and 

{!*) the fees realised in the Suh-Registrv Offices at — 

(11 Iswargnnj, 

(2) Oouripur, and 
<d) Naudail, 

in the district of Mymensingh? 


* MINI8TER in charge of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (the 
Hcn'bls Mr. A. K. FazJul Huq): A statement is laid on the table. 
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Statement referred to in the reply to unstarred question No. 108. 
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1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

Total. 

Hu mb" of Mitt including 
exchanges. 





Iswarganj 

1.346 

1,592 i 

2,377 

5,315 

Gauripur 

731 

936 

1,549 

3.216 

Nan dail 

1,219 

1,413 

2,588 ' 

5.220 

Feos realised thereon. 

Rh. a. 

R*. a. 

Rh. a. 

Rtt. A. 

Iswarganj 

1,862 14 

2,378 2 

4,129 6 

8,370 6 

G au n pur 

860 12 

1,097 10 

2.265 2 

4,223 8 

Nanrlail 

1,911 14 

! 

2.273 2 

4,557 0 

8,742 0 


Adjournment Motion. 

Dr. 8URE8H CHANDRA BANERJEE: Mr. Speaker, Sir, before 
we proceed further, may I bring to your notice that I gave notice of 
an adjournment motion. I have got your consent for tlu* same. May 
I move it now? 

Mr. SPEAKER I I have also icceivcd notice of another adjourn- 
ment motion by Mr. Syed JuiaJmldin lla.sltemy and ho far an these two 
adjournment motions are (oncerned, I do not want to waste tin* time 
of the* House hy dwelling at length on their admissibility or otherwise. 
One is in connection with the arrest of three persons, members of this 
House, and another in in connection with the scavengers’ strike. ()n 
the statement made, the motion regard in# the strike is not in order, hut 
I shall have to examine the motion very carefully because it involves 
. certain questions ufte<ting members of this Assembly. So 1 am not 
prepared to give any decision to-day; I shall take it up to-morrow. 

So far as the other motion is concerned, if you want to keep it otfer 
till to-morrow that may be done; otherwise, I feel it is not in order 
on your own statement. I will explain the reasons later on. 

Mr. 8YED JALALUDDIN HA8HEMY : Regarding my adjourn- 
ment motion, Sir, it does not speak of any arrest of members at all, but 
it relates to the preservation of health and public security — and tlfis 
I can explain to you if you kindly give me time — it is that the Corpo- 
ration authorities havje deliberately ignored the duties imposed upon 
* 17 
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them by statute and now it is up to the Government td lake up this 
matter. -So I hope, Sir, you will please take up my adjournment 
motion to-morrow. 

Mr, SPEAKER; Yes, I shall see to it. 

GOVERNMENT BILL. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): Mi. Speaker, Sir, Rai Haren- 
dranath Chaudhuri has not been able to make out a ease for circulating 
the JJill to elicit public opinion. Why no useful purpose will be 
served by ho circulating the Rill was explained to the House by the 
Hon’ble the Premier the other day Y I do not like to deal further on 
the point. It is sufficient to say that 1 oppose his motion. 

The Rill before us has given rise to public criticism, but much of 
the criticism has been misdirected Kveryone recognises the need for 
reform and everyone realises that the present system of secondary 
education is not adapted to the needs of the province. The question 
is how the desired reform can be effected. Is it by continuing the 
present dual emit ml of the Calcutta University ami the Department of 
Education or by leaving the whole control to the Calcutta University 
or by entrusting with a strong All-Rengal Hoard the responsibility tor 
secondary education Y The present dual control has been condemned 
by nil educationists and also by the expert body like the Calcutta 
University Commission. There is no question that this dual control 
must now cease. Sir, can the University oi Calcutta then be consi- 
dered a suitable body for the control of the secondary education of the 
province ? Two years before in my letter to the Hon Tile the Chief 
Minister I pointed out why the University of Calcutta is not well 
fitted to undertake the responsibility of directing and controlling 
secondary education of the province. 1 said then: — 

The Commission recognised a* a preliminary to the satisfactory 
organisation of public education in Hengal the necessity for delimiting 
the frontier which should divide the province of a university from that 
of secondary education. They mentioned in several places of their 
report and in different ways that it is not in the interest of the nation 
that secondary education should he the direct concern of u university. 
Rut the university should have a voice in its control, inasmuch as the 
high schools prepare the students for admission into the university. 
The University of ('alcutta is at present encumbered with functions 
which cannot be properly called university works. As a result, it has 
failed U give the abler students the educational opportunities which 
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tltoy deserve. The Commission records : ‘ ‘The first question which W$ 

ptft to our correspondents asked whether the existing system ol univer- 
sity education affords to young Indians of ability full opportunity o I 
obtaining the highest training. An overwhelming majority replied in 
the negative/' It is no wonder if such a result occurs when the univer- 
sity appropriates to itself the functions which cannot Ik* called its own. 
And it is no wonder that secondary education should suffer front umcmia 
as referred to in the report of the Commission when the control of| 
secondary education is entrusted with a body which does not feel a real 
concern for such education. Thus the Calcutta University cannot be 
a suitable body for the control of secondary education. 

There is another reason, no less important, why the University of 
Calcutta is not a suitable body for the purpose. The university should 
have given the aid necessary to the healthy development of all sections 
of the people of the province so as to help the growth of one nation. 
Much of the ill-feeling between the different communities of the pro- 
vince is due to the educational policy pursued by the university. In 
shaping its educational policy, the university has never taken into 
consideration the needs and sentiments of one great, community, vie., 
the Muslim community, which forms 5(J per cent, of the population of 
the province. No nation can be greut unless it learns to respect its 
own culture and traditions. The University of Calcutta is responsible 
for presenting the past history of India to the schoolboys i it a manner 
that it carries an impression that unything that is Hindu is good and 
anything that is Muslim in bad The result is that every Muslim boy 
who receives the training at an institution under tin* control of the 
Calcutta University grows with the idea that he belongs to an inferior 
stock and thus develops an inferiority complex, lie loses self -con- 
fidence and becomes timid in his attitude towards life. 

“A nation whose larger part is not self-reliant but timid cannot but 
Ik* a (Vippled nation. Again, in the distorted history of India present- 
ed to theVsehool students, the Hindu boys find the Muslim rulers 
oppressing their Hindu subjects The Hindu hoys cannot take kindly 
to the Muslim boys and begin to develop a feeling of hatred towards 
them. This explains much of the bitterness between the two great 
communities of the province, and the educational policy of the university 
is responsible for this state of things ” 


Or. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: What are you reading front 2" 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Oacca): I am reading from my letter 
to the Chief Minister. 

“An examination of the educational policy of the university will 
convince one that in formulating its educational policy, it has proceeded 
on the basis that the people of Bengal is homogeneous and Hindu in 
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character. It has completely ignored the distinct cultural and educa- 
tional needs of the Muslims. This policy has been so successful that 
even the distinguished public men of the Hindu community cannot 
appreciate the distinctive character and excellence of Muslim culture 
and Muslim sentiments, as these gentlemen happen to be the product of 
education provided by the Calcutta University 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: On a point of order, Sir. May I 
know if the honourable member is reading out from any public docu- 
ment or if he is reading out from any private or confidential letter or 
correspondence? If it is the latter, T would request you to find out 
whether it is permissible for a member to read or quote any private 
correspondence that he might have had. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): It is an open letter to the 
Ifon’ble tlie Chief Minister. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL : Is it a public document? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not a public document, but I know it is a 
published document. (Laughter.) 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): “The university has lost a 
great opportunity of rendering a national service and has done positive 
harm to the nation. It N no wonder that the Muslims have lost con- 
fidence in tins university. This is an additional reason why this 
university should not he made responsible for secondary education in 
the province. That a body which does not command the confidence of 
all sections of the people of the province should not be entrusted with 
t lie control ot secondary education N a No the \iew of tin* Calcutta 
University Commission. A tint her reason why the Calcutta University’ 
should be denied the control of secondary education is that its senate and 
syndicate are not representative bodies.” 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Who wrote out this letter for 
you? Dr. .leu kins? 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): 1 don’t reply to mean insinua- 
tions. 

Sir, I have already pointed out that the existing dual control should 
cease and that the Calcutta University is not a suitable body to take up 
the duties. Anyone who has the welfare of the province at heart will 
agree that the administration of secondary education in Bengal should 
be ^vested in a strong and representative Board. Here, Sir, I should 
like to refer to the statement that was made by Mr. Wordsworth 
yesterday. He did not correctly represent to the House when he said 
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that the Conference did not come to any conclusion. Technically it 
may be right to say that the Conference was not a success, bu^the Con- 
ference did decide that there should be a Board with all the power# 
including the power of holding Matriculation Examination imme- 
diately in this province. That was the conclusion of that Conference 
and they also accepted in principle the communal representation 
referred to by Mr. Wordsworth. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Which Conference? Party Con- 
ference ? 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): No, it was not a Party Con- 
ference. It was the Conference referred to by Mr. Wordsworth. It 
was a Conference in which the representatives of t lit* two universities 
were present, and it was held, I think, in HMO. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Question! The University of 
Calcutta was never consulted. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): That Conference on the whole 
admitted that there should be representation of the communities on the 
Board. It is only on the extent ot that representation that the ('(in- 
ference broke down. Tht refore, I say that it did accept this Board. 

Dr, NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Were you a member representing 
your university? 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): Yes. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: On & point of order, Sir. I find 
there is a reference made on the floor ot the House to what happened at 
an alleged Conference. The House is not cognisant of any public Con- 
ference of this character. If a reference is to be made to any discussion 
or any deliberation in that Conference, we would like to know what the 
character of that Conference was, who were the representatives at the 
Conference, how was it constituted, whether the several university, 
as my friend is claiming, were invited officially by the Education 
Department or the Chief Minister, whoever might have convened the 
Conference, to send representatives and whether the House, os w f us 
referred to by Mr. Wordsworth yesterday, was officially invited to send 
representatives, or certain blessed educationists like Mr. Birat Chandra 
Mandal were taken on by nomination to represent certain parties in U*e 
House. If these points are not cleared, it is no UAe referring to that 
Conference. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that it can be ruled out of ordei 
on that Recount. During the discussions on the Co-operative Bill you 
referred to a memorandum without placing it before the House. 


Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: And, therefore, I had to hand il 
over to you. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Quite so. But so far as I am concerned, I am 
quite satisfied that Mr. Fazlur Hallman’s speech is in order. 

Dr. NALINAKSHA 8ANYAL: The p<dnt of order is whether a 
Conference which is not within the public knowledge of the members 
can be referred to without giving the details of the Conference such 
as the composition thereof, the membership thereof and how it was 
constituted. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Wait and see. He may give references. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): For the success of any measure 
of reform in secondary education, the Board should have Ihe same 
powers, the same relations with the Government and the composition 
based on the sump principle as recommended by the Commission. This 
was also the view of the Dacca University in 1928 when it was called 
upon by the Government to express its views on a similar Bill. The 
powers of the proposed Board may now be examined. “The powers of 
prescribing syllabus and curricula and of publishing text-books have 
been rightly vested in the Board.” The Board has also the power of 
distributing grant-in-aid, but a complaint has been made that the 
fund will be insufficient. Yes, this will be insufficient if a s.nm of 
Hs. 25 lakhs is only available to the Board. But it has been forgotten 
that the 25 lakhs of rupees which have been provided in the Bill is a 
statutory minimum that the Government will be required to pay to 
the Board every year in addition to one lakh of rupees for the main- 
tenance of the office of the Board. The present expenditure on grants 
to secondary schools and madrassahs made by Government is 
Hi. 22,20,7-18, but the Board will be getting now Rs. 25 lakhs, that 
is an excess of Hs, 2,79,202 over the present expenditure on grant-in- 
aid. The Government spend at present a further sum of Rs. 1,40,108 
on scholarships nud Rs. 52,500 on building grants. There is no reason 
why this sum of Rs. 2,92,008 should not be made available bv the 
Government to the Board in addition to this statutory minimum 
gtant. Another fact we should remember in this connection that a 
profitable source of income has been placed at the disposal of the 
Board inasmuch as it will lie able to publish text-books for all the 
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eJaases of ^secondary schools. The profit amounting to several lakhs 
of jrupees will necessarily accrue. It is also expected that the Govern- 
meat may be persuaded to give further sums, if necessary, to the 
Board for enabling the Board to discharge its duties effectively. 

The Board has also the power of inspection, but the Inspectors for 
the present will be Government servants. I quite realise the 
difficulties why Government cannot at present make the (government 
Inspectors servants of the Board. The permanent contracts that have 
been made between these officers and the Government stand in the 
way. 


Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Are you supporting the motion for 
circulation? These are arguments for circulation. 

Mr. FAZLUft RAHMAN (Dacca): I see no reason why the services 

of the Government Inspectors should not l>e placed at the disposal of 
the Board and should not he made subject to the administrative 
control of the President. If this lias not been made eleur in the Bill, 
it will be done in the Select Committee. The Board has not Wen 
given the power of holding the Matriculation Examination. How 
without this power the Board will be ineffective lias been ably described 
bv the distinguished educationist, Itai Lulit Mohan Chutterjee 
Bahadur, the former Chairman of the Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education, Dacca, in the annual report of the Board for the 
session, lfl‘Jfi-27. I am quoting from that report. The report says: 
“If Intermediate education is left entirely with the Calcutta Cniver- 
sity and the Matriculation Examination is also left with them, as the 
university claims, even supposing that the recognition of high schools 
monies to be transferred to a Provincial Board, the only functions of 
the Board will be the recognition of schools, their inspection and 
supervision and the distribution of grants. In Bengal, however, 
experience has shown that the standard of examination determines to 
a large extent the character of the teaching in the schools. The 
efficiency of the schools, therefore, will depend not on the Board so 
much as on the authority that conducts the Matriculation Examination. 
As regards the distribution of grants-in-aid, unless a widespread 
system of substantial and compulsory grants is introduced, the control 
of the Board over schools will also be small. Withdrawal of recogni- 
tion is an extreme penalty which can be but rurelv inflicted. In will 
be seen, therefore, that, in the circumstances stated above, the Board 
will not have a free hand in organising and improving secondary 

education whoever knows the mentality of the Bengali youth 

cannot have a moment’s doubt, the conducting of the Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations by the university will mean that 
secondary education will continue to be dominated solely, as now^by 
academic ideals, a thing which in itself may be good, but *d»ich if 
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undesirable in the present economic condition of the country. It is 
only a representative and independent Board, a Board with real power 
and working* in close touch with the people, that can take in hand the 
problem of secondary education and solve it gradually.” 

Sir, this was also the view of the Calcutta University Commission. 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, then Mr., himself held this view in 1929. 
An extract from the report of the committee appointed by the Board 
of Intermediate and Secondary Education, Dacca, at its meeting held 
on 19th February, 1929, on the draft Bill regarding a Board of 
Secondary Education in Bengal, is given below, and 1 may add that 
Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee was a member of that committee. 

“Even assuming that a single Board is created for the whole of 
Bengal as proposed in the Bill, we are of opinion that the conduct of 
the Matriculation Examination and the prescription of courses and 
selection of text-books for it should be vested in the Board. Without 
these powers the Board, we think, will be a crippled and ineffective 
body. The holding of the Matriculation Examination by any other 
body will go against that unity of control which the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission considered to be essential whatever authority was 
entrusted with the regulation of secondary education. This control, 
we think, should rest with the Hoard, 

“Mr. Avamaprasad Mookerjee thinks that under existing circum- 
stances the Matriculation Examination should remain under the 
Calcutta University. He admits, however, that theoretically the 
examination should he conducted by the Hoard and he would himself 
agree to the transfer (1) when Government lull \ compensated the 
university for consequent loss of the Matriculation fee receipts; (2) 
when the Board came to enjoy the confidence of the public* 

“Wo fully agree with our colleague on the first point and we are 
making our recommendations in this respect on the assumption that 
the Calcutta University will be adequately compensated foi* its loss. 
But as regards the second point we think that a Board that is not 
permitted to conduct its own examination can never be in a position 
to earn the confidence of the public because it can never do any real 
work.” 

^Therefore, if the Government of Bengal attempts to establish a 
Board which lias not the power of holding the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, that Board will never earn the confidence of the public. This is 
a real and serious defect in the Hill. This defect has occurred because 
of the fact that the Government wants to be generous to the University 
of Calcutta. But this is a matter of such public importance that 
Gkjcernmcnt should not have been so generous to the detriment of 
secondary education. We propose to remove this defect iu the Select 
Committee. 
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Sir, I now like to examine the composition of- the Board. (At this* 
stag* the blue light lit up.) Sir, the time that has been lost through* 
interruptions should be made up. 


Mr. 8PEAKER: You can finish your speech in another five minutes.. 

Mr. FAZLUR RAHMAN (Dacca): All right. Sir. As i was 
saying, Sir, I now like to examine the composition of the Board. The 
consideration of this matter has become delicate in view of the unfair 
criticism that has been made against the composition of the Board. 1' 
therefore like to view this question in the light of recommendations of 
the Calcutta University Commission on the subject. Sir, I shall simply 
enumerate them, for I do not like to quote these extracts in t\rten$o' 
to point out what was the recommendation about the composition of 
the Board. I submit, Sir, that no recommendation of the Commission' 
has been departed from as far as the composition of the Board is 
concerned. The Commission recommended that the two Cni versifies 
of Calcutta and Dacca should have an effective representation in the 
Board; whether this representation as proposed in the Bill is effective 
or not. was explained to the House by the Ilon’hle the Premier the 
other day. The >eumd recommendation of the Commission was that 
in order its policy may he kept in harmony with the requirements of 
practical careers, tin* Board should include representatives of agricul- 
ture, industry and commerce. This representation, as the Hon’bhv 
the Chief Min ist or has already said, should be made by nomination. 
That was also the recommendation of the Commission. Then, Sir, 
the third recommendation of the Commission was that “its member* 
should include u medical man with experience in the problems of 
public health.” This recommendation in substance is accepted by 
the Government. The Director of Physical Education has been made 
a member of the proposed Board. The fourth recommendation was: 
“One or more persons experienced in teaching and well acquainted 
with the present conditions of work in secondary schools, in Bengal 
should have a place on the Board. ’* This recommendation has also 
been embodied in the Bill. Five Head Masters, one Head Mistress, 
and one Principal of a madrussah have been given place on the 
proposed Board. # 

After making the alnive recommendations, the Commission went on 
saying : “But, in addition to those elements which we have 

enumerated, there are three others which appear to us to he indispens- 
able constituents of the Board. First, there should be a personal link 
between the Board and the non-official members of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly and Council, Secondly, the Director of Public 
Instruction should be es-offirio a member of the Board, because his 
experience will be of the highest value in its deliberations and Jjeeauiw 
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a close connection will be maintained in this way between the Boar 
and the Department of Public Instruction. Thirdly, there should fc 
an adequate representation of Hindu and Muslim opinion and interest 
It is clear that the success of the Board’s work will depend upon i 
combining expert judgment with an intimate knowledge of the neec 
and sentiments of the community which it serves.” 

All the above recommendations of the Commission have bee 
embodied in the Bill. Much criticism has been levelled against th 
composition of the Board on the ground that it is communal i 
character, but I should like to place before this House what th 
Calcutta University Commission said in this regard: “We sboul 
emphasize therefore the importance of securing for the Mussalmam 
who form so important a part of the population of Bengal 
effective representation npon the Board of Secondary and I n termed iot 
Education. Their educational traditions require a special attention. 
It is no good crying down the claims of the Muslims who must hav 
■an equal share in every sphere of the administration of the province 
whether educational, political or social. It may be mentioned her 
that the Muslims are determined to have at least f>0 per cent, voice i 
every sphere of the administration. The sooner it is recognised, th 
better for the nation. This would avoid much of the misundcrstandin, 
nnd bitterness between the two great communities of the province 
<l)r. Namn\ksiia Kvnyvl: Why not representation in the percentag 
of passes also?) The other recommendations of the Commission on th 
matter of composition to the Board were: There should be represents 
tion on the Board to represent the education of girls and the educations 
interest of the domiciled community. Adequate provisions have bee! 
made in the Bill to the effect. Secondly, there should be a Presideu 
of the Board, who should be a salaried and whole-time officer appointe< 
by Government for a period of years to be defined. This recommends 
tion has been embodied in the Bill. There should be no grievance 01 
this score. The third recommendation is that a majority ef the Boar< 
should be non-officials, i.#\, not in receipt of a salary directly paid b; 
'Government. 


An analysis of the provisions of the Bill will show that the presen 
Board also contains a large majority of non-officials as defined by thi 
Commission. 

Sir, what should be the relation between the Board and the Govern 
ment has been very (dearly set forth by the Calcutta University Com 
mission. The Government of Bengal has made the Board mor 
autonomous than was contemplated by the Commission. I oongratulah 
the Government for this wise step. The exteut of the control, th< 
Jpommission wanted the Government to have over the Board, wqul 
be evident from a sentence quoted from their report. “W’e recoxnmem 
therefore that the Government should have the power after due eaquir; 
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io r0$ui*e as am extreme measure the resignation of the Board. M That 
is an* extent of control, Sir, that was recommended by the Commission, 
that Government should have over the Board. 

Then, Sir, I would draw the attention of the House to the great 
change that has recently been effected in the character of the Govern- 
ment. (Dr. Naun.vksha Sanyai. : Let the remaining portion of his 
speech be taken as read.) Sir, when the Commission reported, the 
Government then in power was irresponsible to the legislature, but 
it has now become responsible to an elected legislative Assembly. 
This change implies greater responsibility of the Government and 
consequently greater control to he exercised by Government over 
educational authorities. But the Government has exercised caution 
and restraint in not claiming more powers over the Board than what 
are implied in the recommendations of the Commission itself. So, 
the criticisms against the Bill in this respect are unwarranted. 

With these few words, Sir, I support the motion for referring the 
Bill to the Select Committee. 

Dr. 8YAMAPRA8AD MOOKERJEE: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I rise to 
give ii i y whole-hearted support to the motion for circulation of the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon. 

For tour days. Sir, we have discussed in this Assembly with great 
earnestness and vehemence problems of education which await solu- 
tion for the benefit of the children of the soil. During the last three 
years the present Ministry has been responsible for introducing various 
controversial legislative measures and performing administrative acts, 
but I believe. Sir, it will be true to ussert that there has not Wen any 
measure so vital as this to the largest interests of the people of this 
province. Sir, I am opposed to the main principles underlying the 
present Bill, and I regard it not us a measure intended for educational 
advancement, but as u definitely reactionary step which requires the 
strongest possible resistance both inside ami outside the Legislative 
Chamber. 

Sir, oppposition to this measure is widespread and not confined to 
ft limited few. Opposition is the natural outcome of fundamental 
differences in outlook, and any Government which has a grain of res- 
ponsibility left in it will carefully and impartially take stock of tlje 
grounds for opposition and not force it only with its strength of 
majority of votes inside the Legislative Chamber. Secondary educa- 
tion, Sir, is perhaps the most important of all the educational stages 
in a country. For, on the one hand it links education up to the 
highest stages — it leads to a university life which can be developed to 
the best expectations of the nation. On the other hand, secondary 
education gives the nation a band of trained men and women in diverse 
spheres of useful activity, and again, Sir, it is through secondary . 
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education that a country can be blessed with a large number of efficient 
teachers so essential for any progressive scheme of elementary edu- 
cation. 

Sir, I regret to say that the speech which the Hon’ble the Chief 
Minister delivered or was made to deliver on the opening day of the 
discussion of this Bill — some portions of his speech at any rate — bore 
the marks of the bureaucratic standpoint so familiar in this country 
not many years ago, which was then also expressed eloquently but 
ignobly by a certain class of self-constituted Western administrators, 
who came to join Imperial Services for preaching the doctrine of per- 
petual trusteeship and viewed educational expansion as a dangerous 
feature. 

We have heard, Sir, uuwortln aspersions made on the University 
of Calcutta. There is no system of education anywhere in the world 
which is perfect. None is aware more than myself of the shortcomings 
and deficiencies of my university. But bearing in mind the circum- 
stances which brought it into existence, the motives that controlled its, 
administration for tin* first halt of a century, the meagre assistance the 
university and schools and colleges received from the State and the 
constitution it was made to work under. Sir, one cannot but feel grate- 
ful for the rich rout ri but ions it has made towards the development of 
our national life. 

Sir, one speaker 1ms said that the university has been an agency 
of British Imperialism. A greater libel could not have been uttered. 
The speaker stands self-contradicted, for lie himself and thousands of 
other students and products of the university itself have bravely 
striven to rid India of foreign domination. 

If the allegation is made that the university has not directly con- 
cerned itself with any political movement, I shall plead guilty to the- 
charge. For, whatever may be our politics outside the university, that 
sacred seat of learning, whether in Ualcutta or in any , part of the 
civilized world, must not be turned into an arena ot political warfare. 
If, however, it is said that the university has been an instrument in 
the hands of a foreign bureaucracy, I shall say, Sir, that it is an 
accusation which is as unworthy as it is baseless. Trace the events 
which stirred the minds of the people of this province during past 
political agitations. Attempts were made on many occasions to apply 
the laws of repression against men and institutions, and. Sir, who 
will deny that within the limited sphere of universities' powers, the 
University of Calcutta more than any other similar institution in 
India has kept its door open to all persons and institutions irrespective 
of political or other considerations? It is indeed remarkable that a 
university which was established by State action has fought against 
State control and interference in a manner which may worthily stand 
comparison with famous universities in any free country in any part 
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of the civilized world. (Cries of “Hear! hear!’' from Congress 
Benches.) Freedom first, freedom second and freedom aiwayg — this 
noble expression was uttered by a son of the university at the university 
senate with 80 per cent, of its members nominated by the Governor 
of Bengal and voiced by Hindus, Muslims and Europeans alike. 

Sir, another critic asserted that the university has grievously 
neglected Muslim interests— a charge, Sir, which cannot for a moment 
stand the test of scrutiny. Though served predominantly by Hindus, 
equal opportunities for education were liberally given to all commu- 
nities. The backwardness of a community cannot In* cured by unjust 
and unfair aspersions made on the more progressive community or by 
placing artificial restrictions on the further advancement of the latter. 
As an incontrovertible evidence of the university’s apathy towards 
Muslim interests, one of my friends to the left yesterday solemnly read 
out, followed by applause from Coalition Benches, certain extract* 
from a Bengali book containing alleged anti-Muslim sentiments. The 
condemnation was apparently complete, but the only slight hitch in the 
way of our accepting the condemnation arises from the fact that this 
very book, though only once a recommended book in the university 
list T years ago but omitted from it since then, has been a prescribed 
book sanctioned b\ the Text-book Committee of the Government of 
Bengal in 1917, in 1949 and in 1940. Any stick is good enough, 
provided it can strike the University of Calcutta, whether the attack 
is based on truth or reason is a matter of secondary importance! 

Sir, the question of Muslim representatives ou the university 
senate was referred by the Ilon’hle the Chief Minister who regretted 
that the registered graduates never elected a Muslim fellow. There is 
no doubt that it is a matter of the deepest regret, but iniiv I ask Mr. 
Fazlul II u<{ in all humility how nian\ Muslims graduates have eared 
to enrol, i hcmselves as registered graduates of their alma muter and 
showed their # readiness to pay a magnifieient sum of Hs. 10 per year 
to the coffers of the university ‘f We had 2 Muslim registered graduates 
in 1014. 4 in 1924, nil in 1944 and 4 in 1940. Comment is needless for 
even my friend Mr. Shahabuddin says, “Obviously comment is need- 
less." Does this much advance the insistent claims of my friends to 
the left for an effective voice in all public bodies merely because they 
are numerically larger in population?* What about the endowments^ 
The university has received nearly 1 crore ol rupees niostls during the 
last 04 years — a period when according to the Government it started on 
its course of deterioration and. Sir, of this 1 crore of rupees a sum of 
Rs. 24,000 came from our Muslim countrymen, about lis. 9 lakhs 
came from fhe Christians and the rest came from the Hindus. 
If you want to control the university because you are the majority.* 
community in this province, I would say treat the university as liberally 
as the Hindus hare treated their alma flutter. Let me repeat ^iat in 
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spite of Hindu liberality, the university has served all the communities 
alike and has steadily advanced the cause which it has made its o*n. 

Sir, the ideas on which the university has grown during the last 4B 
years are compatible with the highest notions of Indian nationalism. 
The revival of a great seat of learning where Indian culture and civili- 
sation would receive their due homage from Indian scholars, of a seat 
of learning where the highest scientific training would be imparted 
with the help of Indians, where east and west would meet on a footing 
of perfect equality and an Indian would be taught to feel proud of his 
national achievements without hesitating to imbibe the best element of 
western knowledge and skill — that has been the ideal which has inspired 
the work of persons connected with the University of Calcutta. There 
have been inherent weaknesses which prevented the university from a 
fuller participation in the national life of the country. But let us not 
forget that that has not been the fault of the university, hut it is 
inexorably connected with the fate that belongs to every subject nation 
which has yet to attain its political freedom and make its universities 
and educational institutions fountains of tree knowledge and tree 
thought. The University of Calcutta has brought light and education 
to millions of our people. But for its bold and vigorous policy they 
would have remained steeped in ignorance to-day. Further, it has 
demonstrated the ability of Indians, this is an aspect of its activities 
which I specially li k<* mv Muslim friends to understand and appreciate, 
it lias demonstrated the ability of Indian scholars to participate in the 
highest work of teaching and research and to earn on original investi- 
gations in diverse branches of knowledge, in letters and science, which 
have to n certain extent helped to raise the intellectual status of India. 
My mind goes back to 1904 when the deliberations on the Indian 
Universities Bill were going on and there. Sir, the ex-Director of 
Public Instruction of Bengal, himself a Fellow of the Royal ^Society, 
made an astounding statement that Indians as a whole w T ere incapable 
of doing original research work. That challenge vva.s accepted — first 
by the University of Calcutta among all the seats of learning in ludia, 
and it eertuinly redounds to the credit of us as Bengalis and as Indiana 
that our sons lum* been found to be equal to others coming from western 
countries, where facilities for education are given far more generously 
Umn what can be expected in a poor province like Bengal. 

The Chief Minister in his opening speech suggested as if the uni- 
versity’s power in respect of high schools commenced only after the 
passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1904. As a matter of fact, 
this power it has enjoyed almost since the establishment of the 
i\miversity in 1857. It is, therefore, essential to bear in mind that the 
Bill seeks to reverse a system that has been in operation for nearly 85 
years $ud educational interests imperatively demand that the new 
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systejb wouiu uc a cleat and unequivocal improvement upon the exist- 
ing state of things consistent with the needs and aspirations pf the 
people. 

I^et me now come to the period of the Sad ler Commission. To-day 
after 22 years the Sadler Commission is Wing quoted with the same 
devotional loyalty as scriptures are quoted by a class of persons. 
<Cries of “Hoar! hear!”) I*d me state at once that this Hill vitiates 
the fundamental recommendations of the Sadler Commission regard- 
ing the Board of Secondary Education. The Sadler Commission made 
elaborate recommendations for the reconstruction oi most compre- 
hensive character. It never approved of any piecemeal legislation, 
nor did it ever imagine that its proposals would be twisted and muti- 
lated so as to enlarge the importance of control of and transfer of 
power to governmental authority. We have heard much about thp 
defects of the present educational system, about the standard of edu- 
cation. Who is there who will he wholly satisfied with our educational 
system to-day ? Who is there in any country whose people are wholly 
pleased with the education they receive and arc not clamouring daily 
for further improvement and for further expansion ? In our country 
secondary education ha-* spread mainly through non-official support 
and patronage, and however much you may uttack the university to- 
day 90 per cent, of the Indian members of this House sitting here would 
have remained without education unless the university hud boldly fol- 
lowed a scheme of expansion of educational facilities and encouraged 
the opening of schools in the remotest corners of the province of 
Bengal. Numbers might have swelled at the cost of efficiency, hut let 
me ask would efficiency have suffered in the way in which it had suffer- 
ed had successive Governments considered it their dut> to spend more 
on education? 

It ix often said that the university did nothing hut to derive fees 
from the Matriculation Examination. That is faf from the truth. 
What about the spirit underlying the new Matriculation Regulations? 
What is the history of the new Matriculation Examination which 
propounded a new educational theory now accepted practically through- 
out India? Sir, I would not deul here with the various attempts that 
were made by the university Jo give proper place to our mother tongue 
in the syllabus of studies of the university, but who will deny that owe 
of the reasons why education has suffered in this country has been that 
English, a foreign tongue, has been the medium of our instruction 
from the lowest stage of education? That was discovered to be one of 
the chief defects in the Sadler Commission's Report. The Sadler 
Commission submited its report about 1919, and in 1921 that much- 
abused University of Calcutta called a Conference of Head Masters vm 
Bengal and Assam and brought in the Managers of schools throughout 
the two provinces and s # at to discuss how the educational systen^, so far 
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as the secondary stage was concerned, could be reorganised. Impor- 
tant recommendations were formulated based practically on the report 
of the Sadler Commission, but perhaps if the university erred it erred 
on the side that it went even a few steps more than what the Sadler 
Commission was prepared to go. Subject to obvious exceptions, 
vernacular was made the compulsory medium of instruction and 
-examination. There was provision for physical education, manual 
work, science, history and geography. What happened then? The 
syndicate considered the recommendations; the faculties met; the senate 
met; weeks and months passed and its recommendations containing the 
-considered viewpoint of the university and practically all the 
interested educational institutions in the two provinces were forwarded 
to the then Government of Bengal. Then what happened? The Gov- 
ernment sat tight over the matter for two years. And you now talk 
of your anxiety to reform the educational system of Bengal ! And two 
years later the reply went from the then Ministry of Education presided 
over by no less a person than the lion ’hie Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. And 
Sir, what was the reply that the Government gave in 1924? The reply 
virtually was that Government, though sympathetic at heart, was 
unable to accept the proposals for educational reform propounded by 
4he university. One of the reasons advanced by the then Government 
was that the university had gone even hevond the recommendations of 
fhe Sadler Commission because it sought to make the mother-tongue 
of the people the compulsory medium of instruction in schools. Then, 
Sir, you know and you know much better than anybody else how nearly 
eleven years passed before the Regulation* could be approved by the 
Government of Bengal, during the period when the ITon’hle Mr. Azizul 
Haque was the Minister for Education. The fundamental principles 
that the university had proposed as early as 1922 were accepted by the 
progressive Government ot Bengal in 19«if). Not till 194(1 could the 
first examination he held under the new Regulations. If, Sir, the 
province has lost nearly 20 years before these very important changes 
in the national system of education could he introduced, surely the 
blame does not rest with the university, but with other people some of 
whom an' to-day clamouring for control as if control is the he-all and 
end-all of the educational existence. 

Now, Sir, the university during the hist 4 years has vigorously 
pursued the scheme for the training of teachers of secondary insti- 
tutions and nearly 5,000 men and women have gone through the portals 
of the university. I know, Sir, that with the limited resources that we 
have, we have not been able to do as much as we would like to do. But 
here again I ask — what was the responsible Government doing and how 
was its responsibility discharged? Was it not incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment to provide for extensive schemes for the training of teachers 
and has not the Sadler Commission recommended that without training 
-of teachers it is impossible to do anything for the advancement of 
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secondary lion? What again about the salaries of teachers Y Has 

any step been taken for the purpose of giving increased pay to these 
poorly paid teachers who really form the backbone of educational 
administration to-day ? Sir. I consider it u libel if anyone asserts that 
our education has suffered because our teachers have neglected their 
work. I have mixed with them, particularly I have seen the enthusiasm 
with which they have taken advantage of the opportunities given by 
the university during the last 5 years, and it is a matter for astonish- 
ment how these poorly paid teachers who do not in some cases even 

earn Rs. .'{() per month, come all the way to Calcutta at their own 

expense and try to profit by the instructions which the university bad 
imparted for their benefit and for the benefit of their schools. 

Sir. much ha* been said about dual control. 1 know what dual 
control is and bow dual control has injuied the cause of education. 
But here again I cannot but refer to the attempts made hv the 
university to obtain better co-ordination between the work of the 

university and the Education Department of the Government. 1 
believe. Sir, it was in I9‘U six or seven years ago- -that 
Mr Bottomley. Director of Public Instr action, and my*elf, sat together 
for weeks and months ami tried to formulate a < ompreliensivc set of 
rule* which might be accepted both by the department and the 

univeisitv and applied to all educational institutions aided or unaided. 
'We agreed to change the spirit of the rules; we agreed to give greater 
freedom to “durational institution-*; we agieed to establish belter 
relationship between tin* univei*it\ and the department The 
syndicate accepted the rules and the rules were forwarded to Govern- 
ment si\ \ca»s ago but. Sir, it will surprise the House to know that 
du'ing ilo* Iasi sj\ \eur-. no final order** have yet hern issued from tin* 
Government of Bengal with regard to the-<* rule- Cries of “Shame! 
shame!'’ from the Congress Berehesi. and you lalk o! educational 
reform* I hear one of my friends on the othci side asking me to wait 
for the replv Sir, the replv will never eome and if the reply “(trues 
at all. the reply will only be thal the rules eould not lie sanctioned 
for State reason* I rider the < in nm-tati' r* it is useless to blame the 
university. The universitv has done what it eould possibly do within 
its limited sphere for the purpose of advamement of secondary 
education Sir. real improvement is impossible unless you are 
prepared to spend lakhs and lakhs of rupees for the improvement (it 
educational institutions where education is now being imparted. 

Sir, much lias been said that the university at various stages 
opposed the formation of a Secondary Education Board. Sir, I can 
claim to have some knowledge of the detailed provisions of the measures 
which had been brought forward from time to time since 192d and alt^i 
the circumstances of their origin and the manner in which they were 
resisted by the university. Let me say this without fear of any 
18 
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contradiction that the university has all along felt the need for a 
properly constituted and fully equipped Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion enjoying both power and responsibility and the fact that previous 
Bills had been opposed was mainly due to the consideration that these 
schemes were designed not in furtherance of education but, I say and 
say deliberately, to arrest the progress of education. (Cries of “Hear! 
hear!” from the Congress Benches.) Even to-day, Sir, let me say 
without the least hesitation that 1 for one would be willing to extend 
uiy wholehearted support and assistance do any hand fide proposal for 
the establishment of a Board of Secondary Education in this province, 
provided it is consistent with the fullest demands of education and 
is not designed as a political or repressive measure. It will not be 
possible for me to dwell at length on the provisions of the various 
Bills that were formulated fiom time to time, but 1 know it. Sir, as 
a matter of fact that one of the Bills affecting the University of 
Calcutta travelled all the way from Bengal to London and there that 
Bill was placed before no less a person than Sir Michael Sadler. In the 
Bill, Sir, let us not forget, that the authors attempted— and such an 
attempt is now being made by the present authors — the Bill attempted 
to reform education in the province in the name of the Sadler Coin- 
niisson’s Report. But, Sir, the object was nothing more and 
nothing less than to provide tor lull governmental control o\er educa- 
tion. The memorandum submitted by Sir Michael Sadler on that 
Bill went to the then Secretary of State and aUo came to the then 
Viceroy of India and ultimately resulted in the abandonment ot that 
Bill. In that lm moranduni there were scathing rriticisnis ot the pro- 
visions oi ihe Bill w hich Sir M it had Sadler declared as utterly 
unacceptable, disclosing an inordinate anxictv for obtaining State 
control such as even the CzarEt Russia would ha\e hesitated to provide 
in lln* worst da\s of Imperial autocracy. And you talk of your 
anxiety to provide tor educational reform! My charge against the 
present Government of Bengal is that the Bill which they have dared 
bring forward before the Legislature under the cloak of educational 
reform is not based on the report ot the Sadler Commission, is totally 
inconsistent with its fundamental rerommendat ions and must he 
rejected without hesitation by all lovers ot true progress as something 
mischievous, as something poisonous. 

u Where does the Bill differ from the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission? The fundamental defect ot the Bill is that it 
tightens the grip of official control over secondary education and places 
it entirely at the mercy of the Government. However much the 
Hon hie Chief Minister may attempt to delude the public of Bengal, 
thanks to the clever manipulation of facts indulged in hy his adviser 
advisers, who by the way have justified their special pays, special 
allowances and special duty allowances by sacrificing whatever 
educational idealism there might have remained in him or them to the 
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exigencies of party politics and communalism. however much the 
Hon'ble Chief Minister may attempt to mislead the people, 4 he facta 
must stand as facts and truth must stand out as truth. ’’Rightly or 
wrongly/’ said the Commission, “the proposal to transfer the respon- 
sibility from the university to the Department of Public Instruction 
has become associated in the public mind with designs unfavourable to 
the wider diffusion of educational opportunity. Our evidence shows 
that this suspicion is strong in some parts of India, but it is nowhere 
more deep-rooted than in Bengal. In Bengal such a transference 
would jeopardise the good understanding between the Uo\ eminent 
and the educated classes upon which the prospects of effective reform 
mainly depend.” Let me usk, Sir, were these observations borne in 
mind when the Executive Council of the Board ot Secondary Educatiou 
was constituted mainly of officers of the Department ot Public 
Instruction Y No reply The Sadler Commission made it abundantly 
dear that “the Board must he autonomous in so far as ils administration 
was contented, and it must be free from official influence and 
interference." All these are not my words, Sir; I am taking them 
verbatim from the report of the Sadler Commission. The ultimate 
responsibility of the State was reiognised, and a remedy suggested for 
the discharge of this responsibility. In one sentence the relationship 
was summed up. “The Board should he in such a relation to the 
Government and the Legislative Council as will secure 1<> it the 
necessary grant from public funds and will lay open its work to general 
review along with that of othei parts,” mark tin* words “general review 
along with that of other parts of the educational administration of the 
Stute. I here were two directions only, in which Government influ- 
ence was contemplated to he exercised. Apart from the tact that 
pome representatives were to lw i appointed by Government not to pumper 
political or communal interests, but on the ground of their special 
knowledge of education and experience, the majority of the Board 
would be pon-officials and in no way under direct Governmental 
control. Let me pause here for a moment and ask if ibis j iiudamentul 
requirement has been fulfilled in the constitution of this Board, it is 
no use ignoring facts. Who will deny to-day that a Board of ;'»() 
members, of which at least 1!) will be Mu-Inns, who will he keeping 
lull pace with the policy of the present ministry and 7 nominated 
Hindus (by the way, are Hindus so backward that they must eoij» 
through the door of nomination?') who will act as nominated niomht r» 
of other local bodies have often been made to act under the orders of 
the ministry and a few other vs-officio members, who will dare assert 
that the Board will not have a comfortable majority of tho-c 

who will be hound to remain under the control of the ministry 
and fail to exercise independent judgment!" fA voick : “Soma* 

times.”) One of my friends says pertinently “sometimes,” Not 

always! I know. Sir, conscience is biting hard. But even ^ Board 
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bo constitute! will not have the responsibility of unfettered adminis- 
tration. * T.iis is where another charm comes in. The real w’ork* of 
the Board is to be entrusted to an Executive Council which was not 
contemplated by the Sadler Commission, and its composition is worthy 
of close scrutiny. It will consist of 14 members of whom 6 are directly 
under Government control and in fact steeped in the mysteries of 
Secretariat administration. Of the remaining 8, (5 are to be nominated 
by that Board of 50 constituted in a manner which will make it sub- 
servient lo the Government. It is this Executive Council which will 
really function us the most powerful body on whose decision* the fates 
of thousands of schools and lakhs ol < hildrcu will depend One of the 
fundamental features ol the recommendations ot the Sadlei Commis- 
sion was that the Board should not include inspecting officers barring 
the headman , namely, the Directoi ol Public Instruction. One ot 
the reasons tor this obviously is that these very officers are to submit 
reports which have to be impartially judged and scrutinized by the 
Board i t sel t . According to the new dispensation it is these inspecting 
ofliccis remnants ot the ofhec of the Directoi of Public I n*t ruction - 
who will have the predominant voice in the administration ot secondary 
education of this province, and set we arc told that the pie*ent Gov- 
ernment of Bengal are shedding tears ot ciooodiles and tiger* foi the 
Sadlei Commission and arc great ly de*irous of posing as great 
champions ot education in tins province 

Let me ask you, what will he the relationship between the Board 
and tin' Government? The Commission made it abundantly < leai that 
the Bo, ml should eii jo v tieedom- -tin* air. tin i* the language of the 
Commission to act upon it* own it‘*j*on*ihilit \ in tiamin^ and 
enforcing the regulations tor diverse purposes But it* ultimate 
respon*ihilit \ to the Government ot the countrv was lecognised in a 
dear and emphatic mannet The (’niiimission *uid that with icgard 
to financial matter*, the Boaid would *ulmut i 1 * estimate* to Govern- 
ment and the lattei would have the opportunity of withholding it* 
assent from any pn>po*als winch did not meet with the approval ot 
Government language ot the Commission again Let me pause here. 
Sir, and n*k what i* the nature and extent ot emit ml which ha* been 
envisaged hv Government undei tin* Bill Nut only the Budget i* to 
he passed by Government, but not even a single penny can be spent 
b\ the Board even though it may have monies ot its own without previ- 
ous Governmental sanctum Even the inclusion of an item of 
expenditure m the Budget will not he deemed to he sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment in some circumstances. The Board will virtually lie a part 
ami panel of the Secretariat What about the regulations of the 
Board? The regulations were left to be determined by the Board 
itself -mark the words of the Commission. “The regulations of the 
Board will he published and would therefore come within the cognisance 
of the ^Government and of the legislative Council and fie open to 
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criticism from either body" — mark the words. Where is tin* provision 
that every regulation has to be submitted to the Government Ci>r previ- 
ous approval as is mentioned in the draft Bill before the Assembly H 
Such criticisms, the Commission proceeded to say. would naturally 
carry great weight with the Board, but it was left there Let me 

pause here and ask what are the provisions in the liill. v 'I he regula- 

tions will be subjected in each case to the previous approval id the 
Provincial Government, and all matters falling within the purview 

of the Board are to be conducted under the direction of the Government. 
Conditions <d grunts-in-aid, condition* of recognition ot schools, 

appointment o! stall, fixation ot tees, examination icsults, admission 
oi students, supervision and the administration ot schools, these art? 
some of tin* \ital matters whnh will fall within the scope oi the 
regulations, and thc\ are not onlv to be determined b\ the Board 
which will itself he suhseivienl to the Go\ eminent , but sin h determina- 
tion will again be siih|c< t to the pioviotis uppio\al of the Government 
And \et, Sn . Bmtus »s an lioru>utalde man, ( Laughter t and vet, Sir 
the Hon’hle the Chief Minister expects us to believe that he is piously 
intending to follow the repoit of the Sadler Commission 1 have said 
just now that thete arc onlv two dneettoiis m which Goveinnient was 
givon p( »w ei h. inlotlere with r lie work oi f lie Boat d One, as 1 have said, 
i s , with regard to tic passing of financial estimates and the other relates 
to a more vital matter But let the House note the language in which 
this vital power was given to Government The Commission said: 

1 he likelihood of the Board coining in conflict with Government upon 
grave questions of public importance was remote." Remember, Sir, 
that there was no truth, no suggestion whaf-oevej that Government 
vas going to interfere with regard to the internal administration of the 
Board or to dictate to it the principles on which the great task of 
'durational reeorisf rm t ton would 1 m under taken It has been said, 
br, tlfat the regulations ot the CaleulLi I n l \ et sit y are subject to the 
ipproval a Government But if any free, ion, ), a s been denied to the 
miversity to frame its own regulations unhampered b\ Governmental 
lictatiori, is that now to be quoted as a precedent that deserves to he 
perpetuated and the future Board of Secondary Education, the reformed 
loan! of Secondary Education, is to he tied on that ground < o the 
harmt wheels of Government and its independence desl roved to ihe 
etn merit of the country V welfare'" The Commission said; “If tie 
loan! came into conflict with Government upon grave questions of 
ublic importance, the Government should have the power of over- 
ulrng the Board,” and it proceeds to state that 'Such action would 
dlow a procedure which would at once mark the gravity of the situation 
nd bring the question at issue before the public and its representa- 
ves. The words of the Commission run as follows : “Wo recommeigl 
rat the Government should have the power after due enquiry to require 
i an extreme measure the resignation of the Board, but if dm step j». 
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pver taken it should be necessary for the Government immediately to 
Jay before the Legislative Council for its consideration and discussion 
the papers showing fully the matters in which Government and the 
Board were in disagreement and the reasons which have led the Govern- 
pient to require the Board’s resignation.” 

In the Bill the Board has been constituted on lines which make it 
a tool in the hands of the Government and is wholly against the letter 
and spirit of the report of the Sadler Commission. Bodies and insti- 
tutions, like teachers, managers and graduates, have been practically 
ignored or altogether suppressed. The Executive Council is to be com- 
posed in a manner which places the official point of view in the forefront 
and piovides the Board with a dangerous instrument for the suppression 
of non-olfieial edueational institutions. The Board cannot interfere 
with the decisions of the Executive Council unless three-fifths of the 
members of the entire Board agree to such a step being taken The 
regulations dealing with fundamental questions are to be passed b\ the 
Board after obtaining the previous sanction of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. Rules are to In* made b\ the Government directly without 
any Consultation with the Board at all. Over and above this, Govern- 
ment retains to itself the right to inspect the officers of the Board 
and of unv secondary school in the province, to suspend the proceed- 
ings of the Board, of the Executive Council, and of any committee 
under it; and, lastly. Government retains tin* power to remove the 
members of the Board and to reconstitute it without even providing 
for any statutory safeguard before such drastic action is taken. Sir, it 
is a travest \ of truth to su\ that the present Bill follows the recom- 
mendations of the Sadler Commission. The one object of the Bill is 
to officialize education and that has been done with full vengeance m 
utter disregard of the educational traditions of this province and 
forgetful of the warnings of the Sadler Commission itself. 

Sir, let me now continue to describe how the Bill is at variance with 
the oilier important recommendations of the Sadler Commission One 
aspect is the question of finance. True the Commission stated that the 
exiting \\stem cannot he patched up. The Honlde the Chief 
Minister was tutored to quote this particular parage while criticising 
some ot in \ remark', about finance made outside this Assembly, luit 
there was no reference to the few remarks that followed this passage 
ii^ Hie teport. True, Sir. that the present system cannot be patched 
up, but then the Commission proceeded to say: “What is needed is 
far-reaching reorganisation and such a reorganisation is impossible 
except on turn conditions. It must have behind it a strong movement 
of puldit opinion and it must be accomjmnied by greatly increased 
expenditure from public funds,” For secondary education alone it 
pftjnted out that an annual extra expenditure of 1 crore and 50 lakhs of 
rupees would Ire necessary to make, what the Commission describe, our 
•ohools “thoroughly efficient”. Of course, the Commission recognised 
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tha| such a huge sum would not t>e available immediately ; but two years 
ago the present Government have received a report from a .Special 
Officer indicating the- amount of financial assistance required for 
reform of secondary education, and it will be of interest to members of 
the House to know that the extra amount suggested in that report, 
framed only two years ago, was at least « lakhs of rujiees extra which 
was spread out for a period of 7 or 8 years. The Chief Minister in 
criticising an extract from one of niy speeches expressed his profound 
surprise that I had aserilmd the pieseut defects of education mainly to 
want of financial assistance. Hut it still remains to ho seen what educa- 
tional reconstruction i, possible bv mere transfer of power from one 

body to another or by dividing it among tin four bodies or by 

concentrating powers in the Government alone. 1 sav. Sir, with a full 
sense of responsibility that the contributions made by the Government 
—I am not referring to the present Government here in particular but 
to the Government of tin, country ge.,era]-tl.e contributions made 

by the Government -towaid, education bad 1 niggardly They 

compare ridiculously with wl.at other countries have done. Year before 
last, the Hoard of Education in England spent as grunls-in-aid Go erores 
of rupees lor the improvement of education in Ureut Hritiiin. (A voice 
from the (Wit ion Hem lies -What about ||,eii Budget ) Never 
mind, but w hat about the proportion of expenditure spent on education 
as compared with other departments!' And here who will deny that 
education and other nation-building departments get much less than 
wdiat IS absorbed by, say, such departments as exist for the maintenance 
of law and order, defence and genetul admuiistialion. 


Now, Sir, there is anotliei vital mutter in resjiecl of which the Bill 
departs f undanicntulh from the recommendations of the Sadler Coin- 
mission, and that i, the relationship between the new Hoard and the 
university. The Hill provides that the Matriculation Examination will 
remain* under the control ol the Calcutta University. Now, Sir. the 
Sadler Commission desired to provide for united control in the sphere 
of secondary education, and one of their chief leeommendutions was 
that the examination must he left in the hands of the Board. If it j* 
said now that there were adequate reasons why the Matriculation 
ixamiuatiou should he left in the hands of the university, obviously it 
Js necessary that the relationship between the university and the Hoard 
should be determined on academic grounds, on a Isisis different from 
that followed by the Sadler Commission. The Sadler Commission looked 

at the matter from one [mint of view, and if it is now agr 1 to depart 

from that point of view it is essential that the relationship between 
the Board, and the university should be different from what is men- 
loned in the Bill. Sir, it passed my comprehension that a university 
will be railed upon to hol.l an examination with whose syllabus an» 
courses of study it will have little concern. 1 do not ignore that on 
. Ma,nculB, '°n Syllabus Committee the Universities of Calcwtta and ' 
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Dacca have been given representation. But it should not be ignored 
that the final responsibility for determining the conditions to be 
fulfilled by schools and candidates in respect oi the examination will 
rest with the Board. The Board will act in accordance with the 
regulations framed with the previous concurrence of the Government of 
Bengal. It is against all canons of sound educational efficiency and 
administration to empower one body to frame the curriculum and ask 
another body to hold the examination. (Interjections from the 
Coalition Benches.) 1 am glad, Sir, that my friends have starred agree- 
ing with me on sonic points. 

In England, Sir, the iclation of the universities to the secondary 
schools hus been Inieflv noted in one ot the authoi itative hooks, 
“I'niversitics in (neat Britain" b\ Biofessni Ernest Barker of 
(’jiinlnidge i shall jiisi read out a feu sentences fioin it We hear 
much aixmt powers being given to the univeiMtv ; the university should 
not he allowed to interfere with the Mali ieulation and so on. Now, 
this is what is stated m the book — “The universities in various wavs 
affect to a great degree the character and curriculum ot all secondary 
education. The\ furnish the teachers, and both b\ their Matriculation 
Examination and by lire examinations tliev conduct for tin* scholarships 
which they award, they influence tin* courses. Nor is this all. The 
universities arc examining Irodica for all these schools. Tliev conduct 
the examinations for certificate's; they prescribe the curriculum on 
which these certificates are awarded. These certificates are in the 
nature* oj passports into a career for those— and tliev are the gie.it 
majority — who do not proceed to the* universits. In controlling this 
system ed passpirts, tin* universitv pin y s a considerable pirt in the 
general scheme ot national education." Now, Sir, 1 ask the Ilon'hle 
the* ('hid Minister to mention one eountrv m an \ part of the civilised 
world ulieie the examination is conducted by a university ami tlie. 
eiirriculum and the courses of study are prescribed b\ a body other than 
the university. 

Sir, the Bill discloses an actively hostile attitude on the part of the 
framers ol the Hill towards the Calcutta Eniversity After all, Sir, 
secondary education must be clo>elv linked with the university stage* 
and it the educational interests are not to suffer, there must Im* a 
Iffonder recognition of the responsibility of the* university to shape and 
guide the* cause of education in the best interests of the* nation. 

Sir, m ui h abuse has been heap'd on the university on tire ground 
that it derives a large income from examination fees and from the sale 
of university publications. Sir, it is astounding to find that the law 
is going to prohibit not only that the university should not prescribe 
text-books — because that is a power which will be transferred to 
• another, body — but that the university will not even publish books 
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which way be used in any secondary schools. I believe, Sir, this is an 
entirely novel doctriue, a new type of educational idealism which has 
been propounded by the present Government of Bengal. 

Sir, the Bill departs in another respect from one important recom- 
mendation of the Commission — Government schools will remain under 
the control of the Government. Now, Sir, if we read the report of 
the Sadler Commission, we will find that one of the essential conditions 
mentioned in the rejxirt was th.it the DejKiitment ot Public Instruction 
should have nothing to do with the control of Go\ernmeu< schools. 
But there is no mention of deprov incialisutinn Resolutions have l>een 
passed 1>\ this House, suggestions have been made before the Govern- 
ment, hut there i" no mention that Government schools are going to 
be dcprovinciulised No! i" it suggested that such schools will In* 
administered h\ the Board That is the legaid wliieli is paid to tho 
Sadler Commission's lejMirt 

I « oine now, Sn. to the eominuiial chano ter ot the Board. { Noiso 
from the Coalition Bemlies ) 1 am glad 1 have now been able to 
satisfv m\ friends hciuuse I knew the\ were Itecoumig impatient. 

Sir, the Hon’lde Chief Minister ho-* observed that the univeisily 
di<l not opjw'se rommunal representation Indore l!‘d7 That is true T 
admit. Sir, that is so That the university, had been anxious to see 
the Bo.nd i oiitaining a eertain riumU i ot representatives from diffetcnt 
Communities was suMit rent evnlem e of its desire to see that the Board 
maintained a representative character without losing its academic 
predominant But the univeisity was romi»eJled to ulter its view- 
point when it discovered that academic considerations gradually feruled 
to recede to the background and there was a clamorous demand for tho 
progressive realization of Communal Raj in Education not on the 
Board alone but on all bodies connected therewith and indeed in tho 
educational administration of the province If the Sadler Commission 
reserved three seats for securing what if regarded as effective Muslim 
representation. Government gave II per rent, to Muslims in the 192B 
Bill. l(i per cent, in the 1 TJX Bill, 17 per cent, in the first Bill sent, 
to the universitv in 1M7 before the advent of the present popular 
Government ami 11 per rent, in the second Bill of HW7 It was at 
this stage that tin* Senate rejected ihe principle of communal represen- 
tation as if clearly tended to outweigh all eonsideraf ions of aeadoiffio 
reform and efficiency Now, Sir, that rejrort of the committee was 
.signed among oihers by Sir IT C. Ray, Mr. Wordsworth — to-day, 
three years later, of Castor Oil fame (Ijou<1 laughter) — and two Muslim 
edueatinwsts, one of whom is himself a Government servant. That 
was the unanimous rejrort submitted by the Cniversitv Committee. 

Sir, the Bill has introduced the communal principles in a most 
pernicious manner touching elaborately even the constitution of bodjea 
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which will select publications and text-books and frame the syllabus 
and the curriculum. 

Sir, there are two other details which I shall briefly touch upon — 
one is the proposal for the establishment of district committees. Sir, 
in the 1987 Bill this district committee was mentioned in greater detail 
in that document and it was mentioned that the chairman of the 
district committee was to be nominated by Government. Sir, we have 
seen the manner in which powers have been exercised by District 
Magistrates with regard to the administration of secondary schools 
about which I shall say something presently. And I do consider that 
if district committees are going to l>e constituted on that basis, the 
oflicialisation of the schools will be completely achieved. 

Sir, the other matter relates to the clause providing for the 
automatic withdrawal of recognition of schools after two years. That 
is a drastic provision and may bo utilised in a manner — I su\ “may”, 
and none can say “must be” utilised — which will sennush injure a 
large mimlici of schools. Sir, the Jlon’hle the Chief Minister referring 
to mv criticism on this clause was coached up the other day to observe 
that the university in one ot its own Bills — 1 ask you to note “own 
Bill” —made a similai provision and Government have simply followed 
the university. What an anxiety to abide by the wishes of the 
Cniversity of ('abuttal But, Sir, I say it i>> wholly inuecuiute to 
suggest that that was a Bill of the university’s own In 19*28 a 
Government Bill was sent to the um\eisit\ and in t lie definition clause 
— not a penal clause* as included in the present Bill — a similar sugges- 
tion Mils embodied . and it is true that at that time, 12 years ago, the 
um\ersit\ had not |>erhups the ground nor the occasion to question the 
possible danger of such a clause. The Sheffield scheme of cutting the 
number of schools into one-third ot its present number by a quick and 
sharp Governmental razor was yet to come. That 400 or 500 schools 
will satisfy (he cause ot secondary education in this province was 
propounded by the Special Officer of the Government of Bengal. 
(Mr. F\zi.t’it Raiimvx . It is untrue; it was ne\er accepted, r Mr. 
Rahman in the largeness of his vision makes no distinction between 
truth and untruth. But 1 never said that it was accepted. I say that 
the Sheffield scheme did come and it made us nervous about similar 
pi^\ isions connected with the Secondarv Education Bill. But. Sir, my 
charge against the Thief Minister is that he has suppressed facts and 
that he has attempted to mislead the House as regards the Fniversitv’s 
views on this provision. (Question \) Question as much as you like, 
but you will lie only questioning the truth. He said nothing of the 
fart that he was referring to 1928. I am not blaming him; he was 
tutored He is not expected to hunt all the records of the university 
and Government to find out where the truth lay. I shall ask him to 
consider the facts himself before they are presented to the Legislature 
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and to the public of Bengal. It was very cleverly suppressed that 
this Very question was examined again in 1987, when another Bill 
went to the university containing a similar provision. And these were 
the words which the University Committee used in its special report. 
“Such a provision naturally raises doubts in the minds of the j>eople 
as to the motives which have inspired the formulation of this measure.” 
Could anything be more condemnatory of the clause which was included 
in the Bill!*' This rejsut which characterised the Bill as a reactionary 
measure was signed by Si j P. (’. Buy, Mr. AVoidsworth, Dr. B. (\ 
Roy. Mr. Justice Biswas, I)i. Khoda and Professor Siddiqi, and 
this was accepted without a single dissentient voice at the meeting of 
the Senate. And who weie present at the meeting!' The Director of 
Public Instruction hiinseli and tin- Special Officer, who had not a word 
to say in support of the pio\isions of the Bill or in opposition to the 
univei sity’s observations. 

1 think I have said enough to satisfy any unpiejudired clitic that 
locked upon as a puieiv edmational measure this Bill will not Ik* 
acceptable to the people of this pro\inre. 

I shall now point out why we are so mm h opjmsed to the tratifer of 
control to the present Government. I ha\e demonstrated that the 
amount of contiol transferred to the Government is tar more excessive 
and radical than was contemplated m the Rejmrt of the Sadler Com- 
mission A claim lot siirh increased control is based on the theory that 
we have now a popular Government. I am entirely opposed to this 
measure in the U‘st interest of the eountiv for the sake* of Hindus, 
Muslims and all. Education should not be officialised in this country 
noi should the educational institutions he hmlt up on a fwisis of rigid 
regimentation of rules ami regulations emanating from Government 
sources. Let me si\. Sir, without hesitation that even the control 
e*er< is*d h\ the universitv has m some respects standardised our work 
in schools iy a manner which is not consistent with the best interests of 
education But my objection to offii lalisat ion is not confined merely 
to any abstract principles that Government should not haw* a dominate 
ing \oice in the matter of education, but it has n direct and definite 
bearing on the manner in which the .idinirnst rutjon of tlie province has 
been carried on by tlie present Government of Bengal. The present 
constitution does not give us a Government that represents the will q f 
the people as such. So long as communal representation remains, 
Government is influenced bv communal and not national considerations. 
In this province we have tasted the bitter fruits of officialisation during 
the last three years: officialisation has meant in Bengal a type of party 
politics and communulism which is vitally against the educational pro- 
gress of the province as a whole. So long as the policy of the Govern^ 
ment is not changed. I am not prepared to support any measure of 
no-called educational reforms which makes the voice of the^ present 
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Government paramount and vital in the sphere of education. Examine 
the history of the activities of the present Government in the sphere 
ol education and you will find that not only has it not made any con- 
tn but ion towards the educational uplift of the people as a whole, but 
has acted in a manner which has specially prejudiced the claims of the 
Hindus of this proivnce. You may ask me why is it that I am appre- 
hensive of the disastrous effects of official isut ion ? How can I forget 
that in this province to-day out of l,ol M) high schools, barring’ a few, 
all owe their existence to Hindu support and influence, although in 
most of these* institutions education was open to members of all com- 
munities!-' In high schools out of ‘1,50,000 pupils nearly 75 |km cent, 
come from the Hindu community ; about its. 1,15,00,000 are being 
annually spent on high schools and out of this amount only Its. 15 
lakhs are* paiel by Government and out ot Its l cum* about Its. SO lakhs 
are paid by the* Hindus and the* rest !>\ (lie other communities. Now, 
Sir, e\en it you take the Government institutions you will see that 
onlv 50 pe*r <ent. of the pupils rending in Gov eminent institutions come 
from the* Muslim communitv If you take middle* English S< hools you 
will find that nearly OS pe*r <<*nt of the pupils ,ne Hindus. t \ vone: 
“That is not collect.” i That is the* Government statement. If that 
is not ronect, I am not to he* blamed If you take the* contributions 
made by the Hindus and Muslims for the maintenance of middle English 
Schools you will find that nearlv 00 per tent of the* fee's are* paid by* 
the Hindus, 20 |H*r ce*nt. by the Muslims, 10 per cent, by ( ?o\ ei nment 
and It) jH*r ee»nt. by lo< al bodies \Ve> have* heard these days a lot 
about the claims of the* Muslims as a majoiitv communitv, hut T wish 
it to be remembered when plans of fetoims of secondary education ate 
initiates! that the bulk of the' people to be* immediatclv affected ait* 
Hindus and that the 1 bulk of the* conti ibution to l>e made will e-onie 
from the* Hindus 1 am referring to the* ree lining fees paid by tin* 
Hindus, but if vve take into ae eounl the' capital e*\pe*mlit ui t* em *• s< head 
buildings and other et|uipnie'nts \em will find that more' than a iron* of 
ru|H»os lias Iroen contnbuted bv tin* Hineltis tor this purjxise. The same 
thing is happening in the universitv If we take the* prizes and 
scholarships aw unit'd on the* re'sult of the* MaUiculntion Kxaminntieui 
we find that Its 1 . 75,000 have* been endowed t < * the* universiiv which 
maintains SO scholarships, medals and prizes and out of this s-ini 
l{s. 1,500 has come from the Muslims. All these SO scholarships bar- 
ring onlv \ are* ojhmi to all the communit i<*s whie b shows the liberal 
outlook of the Hindu donors who wane inspiieel by onlv one ideal and 
one alone, the eueouragement of edueation uicsjmm live of ca*le, ereed 
or eom ni unity. 

Why am I set nervous and apprehensive of tlie official eontrol being 
exercised by the present Government of Bengal in rhe field of educa- 
tion? Because in the field of education communal ( onsidprations and 
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party politics have minted the administiatiou in a manner which per- 
haps has no parallel in any other part of India during the last three 
years. In many cases in the matter of appointment of teachers, in the 
matter of approval of the managing committees, in the matter of the 
appointment of inspecting staff, in the matter of recommendation for 
recognition, extra-academic considerations and hostilities to Hindus have 
weighed with the present Government and with some of its ofticeis 
in a manner highly inimical to the progress of education in the pro- 
vince as a whole. Sir, I charge the piesenl Go\ernment with having 
polluted the administration h\ pmsuing a sordid |>oliev based on |wirt\ 
politics and communalism 1 hojie \ou will jx-rmit me to refer to 
instances where the Education I)epai tment has proceeded on lines 
hardh ( (insistent with tin* a< .idemic welfare of the schools. In one 
school in My me ns mgh (1 took tin* tacts at random i, the authorities 
were informed that unless a Muslim Head Master was appointed the 
grant-in-aid would he withdiuwn and Mibseijuent l\ tin* universitx was 
intimated h\ the school that tin* giant was aetuallx witlnliawn on 
account ol the iaiJuie o| tin* school authorities to cans out the iusImic- 
iion of the InsptMior In auotln*? s< li * h > I a smnlai demand wie made 
in respect of a teachci and the matter had been oflh iallx rcfciicd b\ 
th(* universitx to tin* Director of Public instruction for report. In 
another school m Barisal the Head Master was served with a notice ot 
dismissal sn as to earn out the institutions of tin* InspcHm for the 
upjMiint merit n! a Muslim 1 can understand the auxietx tot upjMunl- 
ing a qualified Muslim wln*iu‘\er a xacaruv wears but dining tin* last 
three \eais there had been a s\sternatie tendem*. to get nd of evist- 

ing Hindu im umbents bn the jnnpose of replacing tlu*m I » \ Muslims 

t Cries of “Shame' shame'' from tin < )p|M»sit cm Mein lies i In ftatisal 
this Head Mast(*i had to letxe tin- phu e at tin 1 risk of Ins life as he 
was threatened with |x*rsonal xndeme. making o\ei the < barge of his 
school.fo the Subilix isional Ofluer, who the president of tin* school 

committee^ in icie m Ijihi] the students began to < latnoin for “Muslim” 
demands and it was strange to find that the students were permitted to 
Send It; their appln atlon dljeitlx t,, tin* Distint Magistrate and imO 

through the Head Mastet or urn otliei authontx, and tin* Di.striit 

Magistrate ordeied the Muslim s ubdi\ tsjonal < >ffi( er to xisjt the s« hoo|. 
and he in the presence of flu* students took the m hoot authorities to 
task for neglecting Muslim interests Kxen the Tn^fwcfor did not kriffw 
that stuh a charge xxas brought against the school and the school 
authorities had no information whatsoexer on the subject 

1” ruler the Go\ eminent Education (‘ode managing committee* of 
aided school* are subjec t to the approx ol of the District Magistrate 
Now'. Sir, the mariner in which this power has been transferred to tjg* 
District Magistrate makes us suggest that the time has come when tin 
Education Department max easilx he abolished and if that performance 
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ig possible, my friends Mr. Fazlul Uuq and Sir Nazimuddin may com- 
bine info one holy unity, the Education Department being placed 
under the Department of Police and the Criminal Investigation 
Department. A member of a committee at Narayanganj was disliked 
by the District Magistrate and the District Magistrate -straight on 
cancelled the election not on communal grounds but on political 
grounds without reference to the Director of Public Instruction, 
without reference to the university and without reference to anybody! 
Now, Sir, the university intervened in that case and what happened? 
That member was allowed to continue. Really there was no just 
reason for removing that member of the managing committee. 
We find that the officers have interfered with the election of all the 
members and the entile election set aside because there was 
no Muslim. The univer.s.tx suggested that one Muslim could easily 
be co-opted if necessarv. If a particular teacher is not liked, why 
should the Distrh t Magistrate exercise this function without any 
reference to tin* Inspector, without reference to ihe Director of Public 
Instruction or without anv leference to the Pniversity? (’liinax came 
I lif* other day when a demand was made by the Ihstiict Magistrate to 
remove an elected member in Midnapoie, although the school was not 
receiving urn aid whatsoever tmm the f io\ eminent . Tin** is the 
manner of educational letorm to which (io\ eminent stands committed 
and more control is going to he tiansferied to that Government * 1 am 

sun* that m\ Muslim ti lends will admit that although now tin* power 
is being applied mamlx against tin- Hindus, but the time will come 

when the table will be turned, arid manx Muslims von i : “You 

want to take that power t»» yourself ”> 1 am not suggesting lhat the 

power will come into my hands. But even tin* pieseni Go\ eminent will 
exercise the powei against Muslims who mav not sax Gl it t o' * to its 
• ‘-‘W* a’ld •• '• *s ! • *t m ’n-tames where even Muslim members 

bad to be removed where their jsditirs was not liked by tin* District 
Officer (oiieerned. These are dangeious wiiijitniiis whicli make us 
o.xtreineK nervous about the tianster ot control to the hands of Gov- 
ernment in the spheie of education. 


Mr. 8PEAKER. As the praxer time will be coming shortly, max I 
know. Dr. Mookerjee. how long you will take to finish your speech 'f 


Dr. 8YAMAPRA8AD MOOKERJEE: I shall require lo minutes 
more, Sir. 


Mr. 8PEAKER: Then it is better that 1 adjourn the House now*. 
(The House was then adjourned for 1* minutes. I 
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( .4 fter <ul joum men t . ) 

Dr. 8YAMAPRA8AD MOOKERJEE: Sir, I was referring* to the 
interference of the District Magistrates with the managing committees 
of secondary schools. Sir, when I said District Magistrates 1 included 
within that category also officers representing the Military Intelligence 
Department . Sir, we hear now that the educational system of the 
province is uncontrolled hut let me ask the House, Sir, that if (100 of 
the high schools in the province are to-dav under a system of surveil- 
lance by the police, the Military Intelligence Department and the 
District Officers, what more control does the present (ho eminent of 
Bengal want over tin* affairs of secondary institutions? Sir, in matter* 
of giant, favouritism has been openh shown. Older institutions which 
deserved assistance have been kept out of the lisi or in the alternative 
conditions are attached to grants which it was impossible for them to 
accept consistent wit Ii educational needs and traditions. Sir, in one 
case in Barisal there were two sc bools- one started In’ Hindus and the 
other hy Muslims Sir. then* was a suggestion that tin* two schools 
should he amalgamated The Chief Minister himself was interested 
in one of the schools and the university ultimatelv decided to grant 
recognition to the Muslim school ;i> well, although it had not carried 
out tin* requirement', which were fi\cd hy the university In the letter 
which the Chief Minister wrote, the original of which is before me, 
and in the letter whuh the Dneetoj nf Public Instruction wrote to the 
univ »*is|t\ . it was agreed that both the schools, the Hindu and the 
Muslim schools, would he placed on an equal tooting specially ill 
respect of support from tin* Slate In I'Vhniuiv the order of the 
university was passed and within one month a sum of IN. 700 was paid 
hv (iovMinnent to the Nfnslmi m hool Then the authorities of the 
Hindu school came to the university and em|uind what was the reason 
for this differentiation A letter was then sent to the Director of 
Public Instruction protesting again-t the breach of faith, and the 
replv was characteristic — we wire toh| that tin* grant was made from 
the dis< rctionarv grant of tin* Hon'hb* th<* Chief Minister. Well, 
where does this moriev come from? The money comes from public 
'funds (A voice: ‘‘Or from the discretion of the Chief Minister.”) or 
from amounts discreetly or indiscreetly placed at the disposal of the 
Chief Minister? The Director suggested that if the Hindu school also 
similarly applied to the Chief Minister, through the Director of Public 
Instruction, a grant would he made to that school as well Sir, that 
was two years ago — in August. Pt-tH — and the grant has yet to he made 
in August* 1940. In the meantime, a recurring grant has been sanc- 
tioned for both the institutions, hut that additional sum of IN. 700 which 
was paid to the Muslim school in violation of the undertaking given by 
the Chief Minister and the Director of Public Instruction gives us. 
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only an illustration of the deliberate differentiation made between one 
school and another on communal grounds. 

Now, Sir, let me mention here a more glaring case which was 
brought to my notice some time ago. A girls’ school open to all com- 
munities in Rajshahi with about 200 pupils was sanctioned a grant — a 
magnificent sum of Its. 4 per month while on the contrary a recently 
started junior madrassah confined only to Muslim girls with about 150 
girls on the rolls was sanctioned a sum of Rs. 150 per month. I am not 
grudging the amounts which are spent for the advancement of Muslim 
education or for the education of any community that may be back- 
ward, but my charge is that deliberate distinctions are being made on 
communal considerations by the present Government, and I am not pre- 
pared to transfer the control of education of the three lakhs of Hindu 
children in the high schools and nearly 2 lakhs in the middle schools 
to the care of the present ministry. In one school the grant was 
threatened to be stopped by the Subdivisional Officer as the school did not 
subscribe the “Azad”. A subsidy of Rs. *iO,(MM) to t lie paper was not 
sufficient, but the services of the Subdivisional Officer must need be 
utilised for a wider circulation of the paper that supports ministerial 
policy. In another a teacher had to lose his job because lie was opposed 
to the present ministry. It is not communal at this time. That 
teacher had the temerity to oppose the policy of tin* ministry and be 
was served with a notice to quit. 

Now as regards text-books, the less said the better. Allegations 
have been openly made as legards tin* most unsatisfactory nature of 
tin* work of the Text-Hook Committee Opinions may honestly differ 
on the suitability of particular text-books, but when special committees 
for the selection of text-books are deliheinteh constituted on communal 
and non-academic considerations, let me ask what lemains a Unit the 
future improvement ot the educational system ? There are Muslims 
who, although they posses* higher qualifications, June not been taken in 
but poorh qualified persons have been taken in who would meekly go 
and serve the authorities— the powers that be. Sir, mutilation of the 
Bengali language, distortion of historical facts and a fburiant disregard 
oi academic standpoints are the characteristic features of the work of 
tin* Text-Hook Committee. According to a Government decision, a 
fact which I myself did not know till only recently, “the post of Secre- 
tary to the Text-Hook Committee in Bengal is reserved for a Muslim.” 
Why, Sir? What is the need for reserving the post of Secretary of a 
Text-Book Committee for the whole province for a member of a parti- 
cular community? Why not give it to the best man, best qualified man 
available? Why show eommunalism even in this particular sphere, 
which will not In* for the benefit of any party whatsoever? 

Sir, as regards the inspection staff, nearly 75 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments have gone to Muslims during the last three years. It is a most 
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interesting stiuh to see how the figures in IG-tT before the advent of the 
present ministry have practically been reversed, not on the basis of 
50 : 50, but have praeticalh been reversed to the advantage of the 
Muslim community, particularly in the selection of Inspectors. Of 
course I do not mind if qualified Muslim Inspectors are appointed, but 
what 1 do say L that you irreparably injure the cause of education 
when these appointments are controlled in sm h a minuter that you 
encourage an atmosphere of enimnunalism I have got a list here of 
some qualified Muslims in the Education Department who were super- 
seded and whose cases were not taken into account for obvious reasons — 
wot because of cnmmunnlism, but been us** they failed to pander to the 
needs of Party politics. 

Now, Sii. it this he the state nt administration of the Education 
Department in tespect ot secondary education, what lias been our 
experience with icgaid to the administration ot piimatv education? 
Then*, Sii. I find 1 am not going into detniL* that although the 
education ce**** is demanded tiom t L «* Hindus in almost all the districts, 
th<* manner in which fin- administration ot primal v education is going 
on is some! h mg ihat n*quiies \**iy sciinib cou-ddc? a t ion In the consti- 

tution of Distmt Si hool Board*, sm h as in districts like Noukhuli or 
Mvmcnsingli or Bogra. Hindus are not taken on such Boards. (A 
voice: “Why not v "' It is not for me to say why not In the Noakhali 
District Board, no Hindu has been elected In tbe district of Myinen- 
flingh , no Hindu has been elected (A voice: “Hindus have been 
elected ") I am glad. Sir, that in my lengfln speech at least one 
mistake has been found. 1 undcistand that one Hindu has been 
elected (A voice- “Two Hindus have been elected. “» In the idc< tion 
of the Barisal School Board I heard only three days ago that no 
Hindu had been elected Shall 1 be contradicted ? There is no reply. 
But that is not the only point. The point is not merelv that no Hindu 
has been elected. But how have the nominations been distributed? 
(A voice: "“What about Howrah?"! I am coming to Howrah. 

Don’t be impatient It is nearer home. With regard to nominations 

to District School Boards where Hindus have uni been elected, almost 
all the persons that have been nominated are Muslims In Noakhali, 
'all the nominated member* have gone to the Mudim community. 
(Cries of “Question" from the Coalition Benches i 1 am not referring 
to the es-officio members What is the use of vnur questioning truth 
every time? With regard to districts where the Muslims are in a 
majority, the plea is that as these are districts where the Muslims are 
in a preponderating majority, obviously the nominations should go to 
the Muslim community. But when you come to Howrah where no 
Muslim has been elected, all the nominated seats go to Muslims because 
that is a district where the Hindus are in a majority and the Muslims 
are in a minority and the protection of minority interests is one of the 
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privileges of the present ministry of Bengal ! Sir, that is how the 
administration of the District School Boards has been going on u&der 
the control of the present Minister of Education. Sir, teachers have 
been appointed not on the ground of merit. Here again communal 
percentage has been raised in reference to the population in a parti- 
cular district. In a particular district where 70 per cent, of the 
population are Muslims, 70 per cent, of the teachers in primary schools 
must be Muslims, irrespective of qualifications; hut in West Bengal, 
where the Muslims are in a minority, the doctiine of fifty-fifty must 
come in. There you must ha\e equal distribution. 1 have said enough 
to show that it is impossible for us as Hindus to agree to the transfer 
of control of education to an oigan Nation whi<h is subservient to the 
present Government unless and until by deeds and not b\ mere words we 
are satisfied that educational problems will be looked upon from the 
educational standpoint. (A \oicc: “What about the Calcutta Univer- 
sity!^”) You may abolish the Cnleuttu UniversilN and add a fresh 
chapter to your record of destruction. What I lone said is sufficient 
to demonstrate that the Bill as framed by the Government will not 
serve the cause of education: on the other hand, it will retard the pro- 
gress of education and specially imperil the future of Hindu 
advancement. 


Mr. W ordsworth on behalf of the European Group stated yesterday 
that the Board must be constituted as the Go\ eminent Party wanted it, 
and that eominunalism bad to be swallowed, not as the best solution of 
the present problem but as something inevitable, though dMasteiul. 
He compared eomrmmnlism with castor oil. I wish lie had compared 
it with arsenic. His analogy hardly docs any credit to his power of 
reasoning. Castor oil is distasteful, but it is taken m*t for any 
mischief, not for the fuu of it. but for tile betterment of human consti- 
tution : again it is something that \ou cannot retain but eliminate 
within a short space of time. Ii commumilism is swallowed or if this 
Bill itself is swallow ed, will it lead to the solution of the present educa- 
tional problems? Will it ease communal tension? Will it reduce 
communalisin in any measure whatsoever? The European Group asks 
us to submit to something that is inevitable. If that policy of surrender 
to the inevitable, irrespective of right or wrong, had animated the 
British people in Great Britain to-day. then England would have laid 
hVrself prostrate at the feet of Hitler long ago. It is only in this 
country that the doctrine of ine\itab!eness is preached with an air of 
superiority. Accept British rule and remain a subject race under 
British tutelage, for that is inevitable. Accept communal award, for 
that is inevitable. Sir. to-day the advice comes from the European 
Group that although tlu* so-called Education Bill may destroy the very 
foundation of our cultural heritage, it must be accepted as inevitable. 
Sir, fhe suggestion comes from the European Part\ because it knows 
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that the education oi European and Anglo-Indian ehildren is protected 
linger the statute. They know that although the\ may come to he 
associated with the Board tor the purpose ot Matriculation Examination, 
if the occasion ari>es they have other available means tor safeguarding 
the educational interests of their ehildren reading in India. Only last 
week, the Syndicate of the Calcutta University considered an applica- 
tion from all the European schools in the city asking for a permanent 
exemption from the operation of the regulation regarding the medium 
of instruction. We gave them exemption for a period. Hut they were 
apprehensive as regards their future and they asked for permanent 
protection and the Unixersitv ot Calcutta, the much-uhused and much- 
maligned University ot Paleutta, gave that piotection t «» the European 
and Anglo-Indian residents without the least hesitation only 7 da>s ago. 
I jet me ask Mr. Wordsworth and his friends, would they tolerate nN 
representatives of their group such interference in their schools as is 
now witnessed in our educational institutions under the present adminis- 
tration? What would the European schools do if the Government 
pressed upon the managers of these schools to appoint teachers on the 
basis of communal percentage)' Manx European schools to-dav admit 
a certain percentage of Indian students. Suppose a demand is made 
that a certain percentage of teachers must he taken innn the Hindu 
community and a certain percentage from the Muslim community, 
although thex mav not he the best landidutes available, what would 
thex do*' Would the managers of schools like to ha\e Hieii names 
scrutinised by District Officers or inx estimation officers and excluded on 
the of Party Politics!" Would thex permit the Tuspcttor to 

come and dictate the acceptance of special text-hooks on the ground of 
communal authorships Would they allow interference in matters of 
detail such as is being done h\ Inspectors in respect of aided institu- 
tions in Bengal to-day!" It is easx for Mr Wordsworth and nix friends 
to my right, hut it is painful for me when I see their attitude. I know 
it is easy /or them to say: “We support the principle although we 
know that it is had and unsound,” when they know that the children 
of their community will 1 m* protected from its pernicious effects. One 
illustration I shall give to show the manner in which communal 
.differences have developed and created a situation in education circles 
to-day which requires <he mod urgent consideration. It is about a 
school in the subdivision of Phandpur in Pomilla. Some time ago, lift? 
services of two teacher**' were dispensed with — one a Hindu and another 
a Muslim. There were Muslim members on the managing committee 
and all agreed that the services of these two teachers should be 
terminated and, if possible, a Muslim Science graduate taken. And 
that was done, although the school was an unaided school under pre- 
dominantly Hindu management. Then the trouble started. The boyfT 
started the trouble under the influence of other Muslims in the locality 
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that a demand must be made that the Head Master and a Hindu teacher 
must leave the school. Do you know what is happening there to-dhy? 
Inside the school the bovs are mocking the Head Master when he comes 
to his class room and openly demanding that they do not want to read 
under a Hindu Head Master and that they want a Muslim Head Master. 
The Sub-Inspector, not of schools, but of Police has come to the scene 
and he is assisting in the perpetuation of this sort of disturbance. The 
Muslim Subdi visional Officer has come to the scene and he is asking 
wh\ the demand of the Muslim students should not be met. Three days 
ago the Muslim Magistrate went to the scene. Well, this is the state 
of affairs which is going on. I ask, Sir, mv friends, is it not simply 
playing with fire? If to-day, Sir, this state of things spread in all 
the educational institutions of the province and the Hindu students, 
of which there are lakhs and lakhs, make the demand that they will 
not read under Muslim Head Masters and teachers although otherwise 
they ma\ be very well qualified, if this sort of retaliation starts, then 
what will happen? Education will come to an end, and then* will be 
nothing hut confusion and chaos in the whole prounce This one 
illustration will give you an idea of the kind of atmosphere that 
pervades the province to-day. 

Sir, I often ask myself what is the remedy of the present 'situation? 
It was not without any amount of pain that 1 decided not to serve on 
the Select Committee. By serving on the Select Committee, if 1 knew 
that it was really going to lead to educational expansion, it would 
have been one of my privileges and duties to do mp But, Sir. we <1 id 
not want to serve on the Select Committee, because we knew that the 
principles, the fundamental principles of the Bill were -ueh that they 
must lie altered, if it is going to he an educational measiiie at all, and 
when there was no chance of that being done, it was useless to s,.i\e on 
the Select Committee I shall not refer in detail to the remaiks made 
against me personally in the Chief Minister's spee<h. One obs<*r \ ation 
of his is not without a touch of humour My opposition' to the Bill 
made Mr. Fasdul II uq doubt the balanced sense of my judgment. 
Sobriety of judgment and adherence to urn principles are qualities of 
which none in India will accuse Mr. Fasdul Iluq and it i> but natural for 
him to look at others through the prison of his own mind ! Let me. Sir] 
sav it without any hesitation that this Bill is fundamentally unaccept- 
able to us, and even if it is adopted by the House as a result ot Govern- 
mental majority, we are not going to accept it outside the Legislature. 
We shall consider it a sacred and imperative duty on our putt to resist 
its operation in every possible manner. The Hon'hle the Chief Minister 
and his supporters think that the Opposition to this Bill is inspired by a 
handful of jwrsons who are acting from some selfish motives. It is 
but natural for men who themselves are actuated by the ba.sest motives 
in passing legislative and administrative measures calculated deliberately 
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to cripple the rightful interests of others, that they should always be 
aniious to impute motive.-* for the actions nt other people differing from 
them. But if members of the cabinet and their supporters have eyes 
to see, thev will have noticed that the Bill has evoked a protest, the 
like of which has not Iveen witnessed recently, and fortunately for the 
sake of the justice of the cause, in spite of political and other differences, 
all sections of Hindus ha\e combined to oppose the operation of (his 

Bill. 

Let it not be forgotten that neailv To per cent, of the children read- 
ing in secondary .schools belong to the Hindu community and it "ill be 
our endeavour to see that flu* vast mapuitv of these ehildien should have 
nothing to do with anv edueatmnal institution that will work und (, r the* 
domination »*f this Boatd. 

There ate three nuir-e- open to the Government One is to listen to 
the voice of reason and abandon tliL measure and try to formulate a Bill 
in eonsultation with educational interests, not necessarily confined to 
universities, looking upon problems of edmation solely from the point, 
of view of education, hum the point <>l view of those millions of 
children irrespective ni i aste. creed, or eommnnitv, on whose proper 
and efficient upbringim; the tutni-* welfare of the province will largely 
depend 

l he sei ond alternative will arise <ml\ ii t ho ei nnieiit , which repre- 
sents the Muslims, teallv con-idris t Lot communal eousiderat ions and 
partv pol 1 1 n s , which means i umiiiiiiial politic*, of a partic wlai brand, 
must play their par t in the formulation of a sefieme of educational 
reconsi r net ion. In that case I should siv that wr Hindus should he 
driven the liheitv to develop our education iii a manner that we would 
consider best suited to our needs 1 male this proposal after a good 
deal of deliberation and as the one possible solution of the present 
impasse If for some \eais Hindus and Muslims living in Bengal can 
thus separately proceed with t 1 m* 1,»-k *d their edm at ional recon, sf ruc- 
tion m an .itmosphere devoid of bitterness and confix l. it is more than 
likely that sooner than we expect thev may both agree In evolve a 
national s\ stern of education consistent with the need.*, of the province. 
(Mr. Amu i. Wunit Khvn Me sliall have a Pakisthan f i <*r«- . > No 
Pakisthan here! We -hii 1 1 remain here in Bengal There cannot he 
any question of having a Pakisthan in Bengal Let tin* finance's he 
distributee! in accordance with the number of pupils reading at various 
stages and let the professional institutions he maintaiend on a non- 
communal basis. Such separate* provisions liavc* existed in several 
countries faced with minority problem**. Munlim* urge in M-awni and 
out of season that although for Iff) years they have received education 
during British rule mainly in institutions founded and maintained bj£ 
Hindu money, t hat the Hindu* have been responsible for destroying 
their culture and retarding the growth of their education. If that in. 
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their true estimate and apprehension, it is better that they should tyke 
control of th£ir own education for some years to come. Even if they so 
desired, let them have their Muslim University at Dacca. A 
distinguished professor, respected for his scholarly attainments and 
worldly wisdom, working at that university had noticed one day the 
word “Dacca” with a disfigured “I)” and somebody who, perhaps, had 
already peeped into the future with the vision of a seer had replaced 
“I)” by “M”. That was nearly lb years ago and let Mr. Fazlul Huq 
ami his supporters earn the achievement of f^i vin pr that university a 
name which tradition has already earned for it in practice. We how- 
ever demand it as a matter of right that fullest facilities for educational 
expansion must he accorded to us unhampered b\ considerations of 
party polities and eommunalNm Before 1 leave thG topic, I shall refer 
to the baneful effects of Party Politics in the sphere of educational 
adminisl iat ion in Australia, which has openly favoured official control 
of education as the Bengal Minisin is to-day attunpting to do. The 
words are taken from the EdumtKw ) car Ihmh : — 

“The present s,\stcm links education tar too closely with political 
events and uncertainties. It does not prote< t the m hools sufficiently 
against the possibility of ignorance or bias on tin* part of the Govern- 
ment of the day. Ministerial policy in education is prucficulh deter- 
mined by th<» private views on education which happen to lie held by 
members of the cabinet, and <hieH\ b\ the member of the Government 
who is given the portfolio of Edmation, tin* edueational system lending 
itself in the most dangerous way to tlie machinations of an unserupnlous 
or partisan Government.*’ Words which the present ministrv should 
carefully ponder over before if is too late to mend 

The third alternative is for the Government to pursue this Bill and 
to force all classes of people to accept its provisions As [ have said 
before, so let me repeat here again that we shall never accept this Bill 
aud shall paralyse its operation if it is forced upon us Education has 
been to us a vital and sacred tiling in the building* up of our national 
life, and we cannot allow the death-knell of our culture and progress to 
be sounded b\ a band of reactionaries, who have been impelled by a 
short-sighted policy to formulate their scheme of educational deforma- 
tion. utterly unacceptable to all progressive sections of the people. It 
m.“.y be that resistance to this Bill may bring us into conflict with the 
authorities and it might lead to situations which will involve much 
suffering and sacrifice. I say this not in u spirit of threat but with a 
deep sense of responsibility that to us the Bill raises issues of a funda- 
mental character. They admit of no compromise and we are ready for 
fighting this new menace. Its acceptance specially means to us the 
e*d of education of the Hindus and a cry must go forth to every Hindu 
child that is reading in the educational institutions, to every Hindu 
guardian, and to all others interested in the welfare of our people that 
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if an\ self-respect is left in them, that if they are not to reduce them- 
seltfe* to a state of subservience in the field of culture as thq*- have been 
reduced in the economic and political spheres, they must he prepared 
to face this organized campaign of oppression at any cost whatsoever. 
Let it not be forgotten that this Bill affects Hindus more than it does 
an} bod \ else and what right has any (lovernment to force on us u 
measure concerning the future of our education which we regard as 
utterly unacceptable? This Government has forfeited our confidence 
and we are not prepared to place our educational destinies in their 
hands. Take the referendum of an\ Hindu constituency, if you dare 
do so. If in this hour of crisis when civilization* are crashing and 
noble cities and institution^ me being ruthlessly destroyed, when 
millions of human lives ami billions of pounds are being sacrificed, if 
at this crisis Bengal is to be thrown into chaos and confusion, let history 
record that the challenge came from a gioup ot persons who acting in 
the name of communal electorates were out to crush the rightful claims 
of a minority, a minority that became the eve-sore of the British 
Government, because i* was the first that had sounded the clarion call 
of political freedom \\ ai for Justice, win for the liberation of man- 
kind. war toi the enlhionement ot Right and Reason — wonderful 
platitudes these ate. but thev aie reduced to the standaid of inevitable 
castoi oil when the Hindus ot the province are to be crushed. But let 
me sav this, that a minont\ though we are. it vet retains sufficient. 
patMotism. courage and influence to stand boldlv for the vindication of 
its |ust lights ami it will consider no cause nobler and greater than the 
preservation of culture and education for which it would be prepared to 
face the most dire consequences, to saciifice life and all before accepting 
as inevitable something that it detests as urn lean and unworthy, 
something that must he thrown into the limbo of oblivion not tor fhe 
sake ot the minoritv alone, but for the highest interests of the province 
which through jo\s and sniiows we have loved and revered as it 
perennial <Jijeet ot devoted worship and loval service ( Loud and 
prolonged cheers fnnn the Congress Benches and cries of “Hindu 
Ministers resign.” > <A voice from the Coalition Benches: “A p»nu» 
wish !” \ 

Mr. M. 8HAM8UDDIN AHMED: Mr Speaker, Sir. for the last 
four days this House was debating on one of the most important 
measures and speakers after speakers have spoken on that measure 
Sir, I was listening with rapt attention to the speech just now delivered 
by my friend Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the ex- Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University. 

Sir. before I go into a bit of details of the Bill, I believe that in this 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, as has been said by my friend 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, I should carry the House a little backward* 

— 17*3 years back. My friend Dr Mookerjee (Kai Harenihm Nath 

CHArDHrai : Is 173 £ears a little back?) I hope, Mr. Rai Ctywdhuri * 



will listen to me with a little more attention. Because I am a Muslim, 
there ^nothin# to he afraid of. <Uai Harkndra Nath Chauphuri: 
No, no, *1 did not mean that.) 

Sir, as I was savin#, J)i . Syamaprasad Mookerjee is a Brahmin 
and he was speaking of Hindu cultuie. I was just shuddering as to 
where we have come to.^ We are under British rule even to-day. My 
friend J)r. Mookerjee has also referred to the international situation. 
We have of course not heard the clash of arms, hut we read in news- 
papers about night raids, day raids and all sorts of raids and destruction 
#oin# on in Europe. ( arnage is also going on in Europe, lives are 
being lost and all semblance of civilisation destroyed. But, Sir, my 
friend Dr. Mookerjee has thrown out a challenge to the Government. 
He knows very well that we are not always supporters of this Govern- 
ment In ver\ mans measures we said what we thought best on the 
floor of this House But here. Sir, I believe there has been a mis- 
conception, or possibly what we have read so Ion# has led us to a 
different channel It may he a different an#le of vision. 

Sir, 1 was speakin# about the earlier histon Dr. Mookerjee knows 
vers well that the university is predominantls a Hindu university — 
thete is no dens in# this fact He has said that this Bill, as ii lias been 
framed, is a communal Bill Possibly 1 might have put the expression 
in a different mnnnei But because mu Hindu friends dominate the 
university, possibly they mi#lit have thought that power is hem# taken 
away horn them, and therefoic, in their opinion, the presence of the 
Mussulmans m the Board mi#hl he one factoi which has made it 
communal (Cries of Heal ! hear!" from the Coalition Benches ) 

Sir, I was just talking about the past of this country. M\ friend 

knows how this countn was #overned b\ the Hindus. Hindus ruled 

over this country for \ei\ many centuries Afterwards the Pat bans 

came, the Mughnls came, and they coiujiieied and ruled oyer this 

country for about 7*>tl \eai-* 1 do not know what culture they fidlowed. 

But all the same the Hindus and the Muslims of this country read 

Persian because tlie\ wanted positions under the then Government. 

Afteiwaids the Britishers came to this country From 1 7 *7 we have 

been #i\en this gorgeous hghl of Western civilisation. Sn. you know 

very well l mean. Mr. Speaker knows very well -I am not addressing 

a on as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta l niversitv — you have taken a 
4 ' 

good deal of interest in matters of education — how really after the 
Bntisheis came to this country, when the Muslims fell from their power 
and influence, they were absolutely dethroned Nobody can deny that. 
It is mentioned in land Macaulay's “Minutes on Educational Progress” 
in tliis country. 

0 Sir, l do not claim the Persian language to he Indian culture, but 
all the same the Mughals brought with them the Persian language and 
Indians learnt it. Afterwanls the Muslim* thomrht and also the 



Hindus thought that possibly this education would gi?e them a status. 
So *they all learnt the Persian language. Afterwards when the 
Britishers came to this country, they wanted in the beginning clerks to 
serve them, so they felt that some persons should be educated in English 
and therefore English should be taught. To-day. Sir, I mu myself 
speaking on the floor of this House in a loreign tongue - in English, one 
of the most difficult languages. I do not knowNvhen the da\ will come 
when we the sons of Bengal will speak in our own mother-tongue in 
which we can speak more efficient 1\. At present we have all become 
artificial people. Attpr the Britishers came to this rountn. the educa- 
tion through the medium of Persian language was replaced h\ English. 
The Muslims thought that their culture was tom hed. I am not 
saying whether the\ were right or wrong, but they stood aloof from 
English education. What was the result)* The Hindus stepped 
forward and captured all the avenues of life. I do not blame them for 
this. Even to-du\ , Sir, 1 and my Part\ are working with my fellow- 
Hindu brethren to free our couutn from foreign domination. We 
have served imprisonment with them and we are prepared to suffer 
imprisonment with them in future also. But that is another point. 

What I am putting foiward is this. When these things happened, our 
Hindu friends occupied positions l>\ learning English language 1 am 
referring to that paitoularly because m\ friend 1 ) i Svamaprasiid 
Monkeijee was speaking of Hindu culture. Sir. 1 do not find an\ thing 
nl Hindu culture in the uni\eisit\ education that is being given to us 
to-da\ 1 do not know w bethel Dr. Mookerjee honesth believes that 
the ('ahutta Cmversiu has gricn an\ education which can he called 
Hindu culture oi Muslim culture. There is onl\ one culture the 
cult ui ♦* id getting appointments Alter passing the umveisitv exami- 
nations what do our bo\ s look lor ? I he\ look for the posts of either 
Deputv Magistrates oi Suh- 1 nspeelnrs <>| Schools, oi Sub- 1 nspeejors of 
police. <»r clerks That is the position at the piesent moment 1 do 
not know what the Leader of the Congress Assemble Pa 1 1 \ will sav , 
but I assume. Si i . as 1 have lead the resolution passed b\ the Congress 
Assembly Paitv and the method the\ have adopted the\ have uon-co- 
operated with the Select Committee. the\ ha\e intended not to serve 
on iln* Select Committee l presume the\ also share the views of 
Di S\ aiuaprasad Mooherjee as expressed h\ him in this House. 
Now 1 am trwng to deal with rn.\ inend’s observations. 1 do not know 
whether he means that this Bill is making a rani on Hindu culture. 
Win do urn bring in the question of Hindu culture? Well, let us all 
combine My friend Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee said the other day 
that he found in it vivi-section of the nation. He called it a “cobra 
Bill. 1 think that be rightly described it to be a “cobra’ Bill; 
possibly the effect ot it would be that all the ailments that we have got 
in the body politic would be cured. I am saying these things only 
to show that, though the defects in our educational system may he du$ 
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to foreign rule, yet we have got various other reasons. We are treading 
different channels. People might say that we have been taughl to 
chalk oft t our path. We might blame the British Government, but all 
the same we have got our own reasons, we have got our own judgment. 
I will ask Dr. Mookerjee to really ponder over it. He has thrown a 
challenge on the floor of t House. I am not here to accept or reject 
the challenge. The HofTble the Thief Minister will see whether he will 
accept the challenge. I am just trying to induce my friends to look 
into the Bill, because it gives Muslim representation. I must make 
my position ver\ clear at the outset; we are opposed to nomination in 
any shape or form. We have made our position clear at the time of 
election we have made our position clear on the floor of the House also. 
At the time ot discussion in the Select ('ommittee we will also make our 
position clear. 1 will ask my iriend Dr. Mookerjee to consider whether 
the\ can come and sit in the Select (’ommittee to find out whether the 
defects in the Hill can be removed, or whether they should absolutely 
detach themselves from it. 


Various objections have been put forward. In the first place it has 
been said that the Bill is communal, and the educational machinery is 
going to be controlled by the officials. I find m it provisions for nomi- 
nation and for taking in Government servants as members. 1 will 
again ask my friend Mr. Nalini Kaiijan Sarker also to seriously ponder 
over it. 1 do not know what the Leader of the Opposition will say I 
will ask Di Mookerjee to seriously consider whether the atmosphere 
that has been created in this piovince can be made a little bit cleaner. 


I find that Dr Mookerjee has altered his views since the Conference 
of All-Bengal Teachers held in the Albert Hall. He said, ‘We shall 
not leave any stone unturned to kill the proposed Secondan Education 
Bill. If the Bill is passed by the shcei force of majority in the Legis- 
lature, we shall make it impossible for the Act to operate If the 
Board is established, we shall fight and we shall sever all our connection 
with the anti-affiliation Board and shall seek affiliation with an outside 
university . Even it that be not possible, we shall conduct our educa- 
tion free from all party politics and communal consideration. In other 
words, we resolve to fight the Bill tooth and nail.” One of my friends 
has said that he will create another Bakisthan. If you sav that, you 
wjjl try to get yourself affiliated with an outside university, will that 
take you forward in the educational advancement of the Bengali 
nation . v I believe that the very idea itself will cause harm to Bengal’s 
education and Bengali culture as a whole. 


I am dreaming of the day when we Bengalis — Hindus and Muslims 
— will shred all the so-called cultural education that we have received 
from Western influence, and will sit together and select books and 
literatures wherein our boys will read things which will not be only 
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about Hindu culture or Muslim culture, but a combination of both. 
We Vill thus create a new and happier Bengal. . 

So far as the details of the Bill are concerned 1 do not want to go 
into them. There are various committees, viz., the Muslim Committee, 
Scheduled Castes Committee and other committees. If we analyze 
these different committees, we find that ther^jjra bit of ofticiul control 
in them. What 1 am sa\ing is this. I would appeal to m> irined 
Dr. Mookerjee and to the Leader of the Congress Party to see whether 
for the future of the Bengali nation, for the future of real Bengali 
cultuie, not the culture we just n«nv culled Hindu culture,, we cannot sit 
together and bring out a real good out of the present Bill and create a 
new and happier Bengal. 

I do not want to take much time of the House because the atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust has been growing deeper both outside and 
in-ide this House. I ha\e made the position oi my 1 art\ clear. 
Mr. Abu Hossam Surker spoke the other da\ about the attitude oi our 
Pam. All the same 1 am appealing to my friends, because possibly 
we ate all groping in darkness and light mas dawn upon us, to come 
and -it together to discuss the details of the Bill and see it we can 
realls find out how the future citizens of Bengal can he rightls taught 
and how the leul weltaie of Bengal can best he served. 

We are supporting the motion for reference of this Bill to the 
Select Committee. We will fight in the Select Committee. We will 
tr\ to shape it as a good measure, so that it might he acceptable to the 
public of Bengal as a whole with the aid ol which we shall he able to 
create a new and happier Bengal 

With these tew words l support the motion for reference of the Bill 
to the Select Committee. 

(Mr. Sarat ( handra Bose got up to speak.) 

• 

Mr. C. f RIFFITH8: ila\ I (.peuk on helmlf of the Anglo-Indian 
coinmil ni*\ ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It \ou wauled to speak, \ou ought to have spoken 
earlier. 

Mr. 8ARAT CHANDRA BOSE: Mr. Speaker, may 1 before I begin 
enquire whether \ou are going to finish the debate to-night . 

Mr. 8PEAKER: 1 think we will finish it to-night . # 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: I wonder if this House proposes 
to sit up to about 10 o’clock in that case. 

Mr. Speaker, mv honourable and learned friends, Rai Harendrjj, 
Nath Chaudhuri, Mr. Atul Chandra Sen and Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Bancrjee have led the opposition to this ill-conceived and, fdiajl I add, 
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iniquitous measure passing by the name of the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill, from this side of the House. The duty now devolves 
on me Jo bring up the rear and with it a solid phalanx of incontrover- 
tible facts, unanswerable logic and the collective experience and wisdom 
of the past in this and other countries. Those facts, that logic and 
the collective experiencqJfcid wisdom of the past which is embodied in 
the pages of the Sadler ^Commission’s Iteport will, I am sure, give us 
an indication, a clear indication, of the steps that are necessary for 
the progressive development, the comprehensive organization and the 
infinite expansion of second ar\ education in Bengal. They will, I 
hope, at the game time make it clear to us. unmistakably clear to us, 
prove to demonstration in fact, that this measure falls far short, 
miserably short, of the requirements of secondary education in Bengal, 
that this measure suffers not only from faults of omission but also from 
faults of commission, that its proposals arc incomplete in certain 
respects and perverse and reactionary in others. 

Mr. Speaker, we on tin’s side of the House have taken on ourselves 
the responsibility of putting forward the demand tor ciiculation ct this 
Bill foi eliciting public opinion Win have we made that demand? 
It is because. Sit . Me leel that the Bill is unacceptable in all its 
features except one and that one feature is the constitution of a 
Kccondniy Eduction Board for Bengal - not ihe Board of Secondary 
Education envisaged in this Bill but the idea ot a Se< ond.iiy Education 
Board lor Bengal. We realize and we hope this House also will realize 
even at this late stage, after lout da\-’ debate it the\ have not realized 
it alreadv, that a total ie\i»ion and recasting ot ihe Bill is necessary 
in thi‘ interest ot secondary education m Bengal. 

Wh\ do mc ask for a total recasting and revision of this Bill? Not 
because Me do not see the urgent need for reform oi the* present -\stern 
of secondary education, not because Me refuse to admit that it requires 
expansion and remodelling, not because we are at all complacent about 
the existing state ot affairs I make bold to sa\ , Sir, that we arc not 
less conscious of the detects, the anomalies and the incompleteness of 
secondary education in Bengal than an\ member sitting on the benches 
opposite. We are as much keen, it not more keen, for real reform 
in secondary education and for progressive development and, as I said, 
wmprehemive organization of second m\ education for the simple but 
all important reason that secondary education is a most vital part of 
our nat ionaWlife, a most vital matter for the existence and progress of 
the nation as a whole, for the reason that on it. above everything else, 
depends tin* commercial, the industrial, the professional ami the 
administrative efficiency of nation. 

We are anxious, more than anxious, for the early establishment — 
to borrow a phrase from the Education Acts of England — of a national 
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system of public education, a national system of put ucation avail- 

able tor all persons capable of profiting thereby. It is because we feel 
convinced that the Bill an drafted will not serve the cause of secondary 
education in any way, that the Bill has not in it even the germs of a 
national system of education that we oppose the measure and we 
demand its circulation for eliciting puhftt opinion. Judged as an 
educational measure pure and simple and purely from the. standpoint 
of the educationist , as 1 have already said, it falls miserable short of 
the requirements of the situation. It does not, 1 venture to say, touch 
the heart of the problem; it does not even attempt do so. Of 
expansion there is none, no provision, in this Bill. Tutj Statement of 
Objects and Reasons and the Preamble speak of the regulation and 
control ot secondary education- —but not expansion by any means. 
Regulation and control— that is all that the authors of this Bill concern 
themselves with. Of expansion they will have none, because they 

feel and the Hon ble Minister in charge of Education has said in so 

man\ words- that expansion of secondary education has led the nation 
to di tit indefinitely ujMm dangerous currents, aimless and uncontrolled. 

Sir. 1 cannot conceive of a greater certificate to the efficiency of 
second a i \ education in Bengal than that it has led us to embark on 
dangerous current-. li secondaiy education in Bengal during the last 
tifts year- has taught us to think dangerously, to act dangerously, and 
to live dangerously . then 1 venture to proclaim that secondary educa- 
tion has fulfilled its purpose. (Cries of “Hear! hear!" from the 
Congre-- Benches ) “Dangerous currents”, I can well realize arc 
woid- that tto* Ministry ot Education and the Department of Educa- 
tion a’r at laid of. and that. 1 believe, is the reason why this draft Bill, 
whiili according to the Hon’hlc Miniftei for Education, bus been con- 
nived not by him alone but by his predecessors toi the last 20 years 

and more, does „ot contain in the bod\ of if the word “expansion”. 

Si T ,t h necessary that 1 should first of all indicate to the House 
with as much dearness as possible that in this Bill there is no compre- 
hension of the nature and function of secondary education To begin 
with, max l draw the attention of the House to a sin prising vagueness 
in definition Y The principal function of the Boa id <»f Secondary 
'Education, as laid down in clause IS. i, supervision and control of 
secondary education and of secondaiy -chock ^Which arc the 
secondary schools, I ask. In the section dealing «fcith*definition« a 

secondary school is defined as an institution in which secondary educa- 

tion is imparted What then is secondary education is the*noxt question 
that this Bill has to answer The same section defines that secondary 
education means education other than primary education or post- 
mat emulation education. May 1 ask now what is primary education? 
The Bill does not define that. But may I, with apologies to the 
Hon’ hie Minister for Education, complete the chapter of definitions 
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by adding another: primary education means education other than, 
secondary education ! (Laughter). 

Lest anyone should think that I am merely making a play on 
words, I should like to explain what practical difficulties we shall meet 
with by not clearly indicating the nature and the limits of secondary 
education, at least by having a clear perception of these facts, 
before undertaking legislation on this subject. The Board is required 
to exercise supervision over secondary schools. Tn practice, Sir, 
having regard to the framework of the Bill, they have not the means 
or the tests of # deciding which schools are secondary and which are 
not. In Orejftf Britain or b ranee or Germany, — if it is not treason 
to mention Germany to-day,— or the Tinted States, this difficulty does 
not exist, for in those countries secondary education is not only demar- 
cated as a definite stage in the educational prores> as education of 
pupils belonging to a particular age-group, to he more particular of 
the adolescent, but secondary schools have also a highly individual 
character as the result of a long historical evolution. The Public 
Schools und Endowed Grammar Schools of England. Lyeees of France 
and the Gymnasia of Germany are characteristic institutions for the 
education of young people of the age, say, from Id or 14 to IS or 19. 
All other secondary schools which do not specifically hear these names 
are also modelled on the same lines and fulfil generally speaking the 
snme educational requirements. Therefore, when there is a reference 
to secondary education in those countries people understand schools of 
a definite type and education for a definite age-group. Notwithstanding 
the fact that in Great Britain secondary schools comprise by usage and 
tradition a distinct category of schools, for administrative purposes 
they sire not left undefined. I jiu drawing the attention of the House 
to these considerations because the Minister of Education and those 
wh& have advised him and aided him in the drafting of the Bill have 
rejected the collective experience and wisdom of the past and have 
uot even thought fit to turn over the pages of the English statutes 
beginning with |&e Education Act, of 1902 and ending with the 
Education Act of 1921. 

Regulations for secondary schools in England made in 1921 by the 
Board of Education and laid before Parliament clearly lay down tbe 
scope .*nnd functions of secondary schools. In order to be recognized 
aB a secotljjary* school — I am quoting from those regulations — 
“within tbe meaning of these regulations a school must offer to each 
of its pupils* a progressive course of general education as defined in 
Chapter II (with requisite organization, curriculum, teaching staff and 
equipments of a kind and amount suitable for pupils of an age range 
at least as wide as from 12 to 17. Provision made for pupils below the 
fcge of 12 must be similarly suitable and in proper relation to tbe work 
done in the main portion of tbe school.” 
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Although, Sir, there is a reference in the above definition to pupils 
beltjw the age of 12, it must not be assumed that the teaching of pupils 
of this age group forms a normal activity of secondary schools in 
England. Age statistics of the secondary school pupils bear this out. 
In 193Y for example, the proportion of the different age groups in 
secondary schools controlled by the Hoard ttl*Ed neat ion and the local 
authorities there was this: — * 

Percentafje. 


Age from 12 to Hi 
Age above Hi 
Age below 10 


•* v 


79 2 
14 a 


os 


The distinct character of secondary schools would come out still 
more clearly it we consider the functions of secondary education in 
England. It i< not concerned with the rudiments at all It does not 
attempt to initiate pupils into what are lemma as “tool subjects”. 
Its true purpose — ami that is where this present Hill is grievously 
wanting — is to train pupils in the application ot knowledge to the 
problems and tasks of life . Sir, l shall make no apology for quoting 
a passage trom the famous Bryce ('oiniuission's rejwirt on Secondary 
Education in England, which was submitted in 189*Y Said that 
rejKHt — “Secondare education is the education of the boy or girl not* 
simple a< a human being who needs to be instructed in the 
mere iudixnenN of knowledge, but it is a process of intellectual training 
ami personal discipline conducted with special regard to the profession 
>r trade tn he followed." 

Therefore, Sit, both logiealle a»c^ empirically, iu theory da well 
as in practice, technical, education comprises a very important branch 
of secondary education and technical schools come within its ambit. In 
the present Bill you will not find one reference to "technical schools or 
technical education. Hut let me proceed further. The Bryce Commi*. 
siou was emphatic on this point of technical education. It definitely 
ruled that under secondary education technical education was compre- 
hended. Perhaps, I could do no better, and I could give no batter 
.idea of what secondary education means both in its general and techni- 
cal aspect, than by quoting the illuminating passage on the subject in 
the same Commission’s report, and I would ask in all humility but ill 
all seriousness that the Hon’ble theiJhief Minister should ponder over 
those words. 

“Secondary education," says the report, “is technical, that is to 
say, it teaches the boy so to apply the principles J»e is learning and 
so to learn the principles by applying them, or so to use the instru- 
ments he is being made to know as to perform or produce someth ingf 
interpret a literature or a science, make a picture or a book, practise 
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a pJ antic or a Manual art f convince a jury or persuade a senate, 
translate or annotate an author, dye wool, weave cloth, desigft or 
construct a machine, navigate a ship or command an army. Secondary 
education, therefore, as inclusive of technical, may be described as 
education conducted in view of the special life that is to be lived with 
the express purpose of tariffing a person fit to live it/’ 

1 h is is what secondary education means in England and itf the 
countries ot the West. We are trying to take a chapter from the 
^ • hut unfortunately when it comes to the application of well- 
settled principles* we find that thin Hill contains no recognition at all 
that any of the principles has been considered at the time of drafting 
the Hill. 


Let us now compaie the position in our country Here the whole 
positioii*is chaotic and nebulous. Secondary education is not demar- 
cated at all from primary or elementary education. The so-called 
high schools have continuous classes from Standard III to Standard X 
und aie thus neither purely elementary schools nor purely secondary 
schools but an illogical combination of lnith, while at the uppei end of 
oui system also ‘the line of demarcation from university education is 
looked upon by most educational authorities as having been drawn at 
too low a standard. I he Sadler ( ommission, for example, recom- 
* mended that, secondary education should comprise education at least 
up to the Intermediate standard. if it is to be of a satisfactory character 
and level. * 

The Hoft'hlc the Chief Minister* while reading out his spee< b —I 
will not s;i\ written out lor him*~lmt whHe reading out his speech 
and asking for a refeicnce to a Select Coftqpittee, ryfetTnhto the Sadler 
('ommissbm’s report again and again My honourable and learned 
friend Dr. Syamuprasad Moukerjee has demonstrated to the House 
quite clearly that hone or practically none ot the recommendations of 
♦he^ Sadler (’ommission have been incorporated in the report*. All that 
Hie Minister ot Education % has taken from the Sadler Commission s 
report is about lour or five words- A Hoard of Secondan Education 
in Bqpgal As I have said already. Sir, secondary education should 
comprise education at least up to the intermediate stage, if it is to be 
of a tntisjaetory character and standard. 

At this stage. Sir, I would like to tell the Chief Minister who is in 
charge of the "Education portfolio and his cabinet that if the reenm- 
mVndatioiis ui the Sadler Commission are embodied in a Bill dealing 
with secondary education in Bengal, then from this side of the House 
there wilCW no opposition to that measure. (Dr. Naunaksiu Sinyai. : 
“Hear! hear!” A Let him take courage in both hands. Let him not 
follow the example of his predecessors who were most unwilling to 
adopt the report of the Sadler Commission and the recommendations 
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contained therein .* Let him not follow the precedent d his predecssors, 
but«let him initiate a bold policy for the progress and development of 
secondary education in Bengal. And he will find that the oifposition 
which has been raised to this ill-conceived measure will not be raised 
to a measure conceived on that basis. * 


Now, Sir, coming to what the Sadler Commission said about 
secondary education comprising education at least up to the inter- 
mediate stage, I hope the House will bear with me if I qjiote 
important passage from the Commission’s report. runs: “It will 
be remembered with what cogency and weight of experience a large 
nutnlter ot our correspondents urge that a test corresponding to 
the Intermediate Examination should he the standard of admission to 
the courses of the university. They believe that many of the new 
educational facilities needed in Bengal should be provided ut the stage 
which lies between the present Matriculation and the Intermediate; 
that this period iu a boy's education might be put to better use; that 
within this .spare of two \cars it would be possible to give courses of 
training more adapted to the age of the pupils and diversified according 
to their intentions in life; and that a re-ordering and enlargement of 
the educational opportunities ottered at this stage would utilise much 
mental power which i- now running to waste; would invigorate the 
schools; would relieve the university from the encumbrance of immature 
students; would allow a more effective and timely preparation for* 
practical careers; would improve the equipment of recruits for the 
subordinate grades of Government service*, and would lw* beneficial to 
all public or private interests conqgrned 4 

“In this view concur, having, been convinced by what we have 
seen iu the ofnirjg* ol out inquiry and by the evidence submitted to us 
that some ot the work now attempted by the colleges would be better 
done elsewhere. Ail improvement in higher secondary educating seems 
to us fo be needed and to provide the key to the Solution of this part 
of the problem of educational reform. We recommend, because it in 
one of the necessary "conditions of the righwlelimitation between school 
and university work, that admission to the courses provided bv the 
university in preparation for a degree should in future take^ place 
• at the level of what is now called the Intermediate Examination The 
present Matriculation should cease to entitle a student to enter upon a 
university course. It comes at a stage in his education when it 4a 
premature to guarantee him fitness for that grade of work which alone 
it is appropriate for the university to require/’ 

Sir, I looked in vain in the Ilon'ble Chief Minister’s speech for ony 
explanation as to why the basic recommendations pf the Sadler Cora- 
mission were set at naught. I realize, however, that possibly a 
discreet silence was the best course to adopt in the circumstances. Thtf 
Bill does not attempt to tackle these vital and important question!, 
.20 
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and that is one bf the reasons why we demand that Ihis Bill should be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. It loaves 
matters in the same unsatisfactory state as they are now — possibly in 
a more unsatisfactory state than they are at present. 

In these circumstances, may I ask the Hon’ble Minister of Educa- 
tion what the proposed Board of Secondary Education will do? Will 
it exercise control over the »o-called high schools for the entire range 
of their present classes and thus impinge on what is properly primary 
or elementary education, or will it only control those schools — say — 
only so far as teaching in the upper classes, i.e. t Classes VII or VIII 
to X, are concerned? To divide the control of a single school between 
two authorities would be an absurdity ; but to make over the existing 
type of high and middle schools as a whole to the Secondary Board 
would be to create a fruitful source of conflict between the two different 
authorities who ought to, and presumably will in the near future, 
control secondary uud primary education respectively. It would, in my 
submission, create an unnecessary and even pernicious overlapping of 
functions and authority between them. These are the considerations 
which demand that there should be a clear demarcation of secondary 
education, a demarcation which is absent from the clauses of the Bill. 

The first step, therefore, towards the reform of secondary education 
in our oountry is to lay down its upper and lower limits clearly, to 
demarcate it from university education on the one side and from 
elementary education on the other. In a sense, I believe, Sir, this 
task of demarcation is easier here than in England, for in England the 
growth of secondary education is the result of a long historical process 
in which different types of schools with different functions and different 
social affiliations have grown up. The lack of uniformity which marks 
the educational system of Great Britain even after attempts at 
systematisation and co-ordination extending over several decades — 
possibly more than half a century, — need not be tolerated here. We 
am start work, relatively speaking, on a clean slate. We can build our 
secondary education on a planned basis, but we have no indication 
whatever in this Bill of a planned basis. We can avoid overlappings 
and inconsistencies. We can dovetail secondary education with preci- 
sion with the lower aud the upper stage# of the educational process and 
the educational system. But the Bill does nothing of the kind. It 
does not even appear that thoSe who have framed it have any conscious- 
ness or had any consciouelfeess of this fundamental necessity. They 
have proposed to create a central authority to do something which they 
themselves possibly do not know and have therefore left undefined. 

It may be argued by the supporters of th# Bill that such a demarca- 
tion of the secondary education is not necessary because all that the 
Bill proposes to do is to transfer to another corporate body the >gpwera 
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in respect of schools at present exercised by the TTnivdhMty of Calcutta 
and* just as they are. In that case, Sir, may I ask the Hon'ble the 
Chief Minister as to why he claims that the setting up of a Board of 
Secondary Education will lead to the reform of secondary education in 
Bengal or that it will mate possible a planned efficient development 
and control of secondary schools and secondary education? It will, 
Sir. do nothing of the kind. It will onl^ replace one kind of control, 
which has been described by the Hon'hlc the Chief Minister — the 
Minister of Education — and his supporters as perfunctory and illogical, 
by another sort of control even more perfunctory and more illogical. 
Then why call the Bill the Bengal Secondary Education Bill? Why 
not call it rather the Calcutta University Deprivation of Bowers Bill 
(Cries of “Hear! hear!” from the Congress Benches) or possibly, in 
slightly better language, the Calcutta University Spoliation Bill? 

Sir, now I come to the second problem — another vital problem 
which has not been attempted to he tackled in this Bill; and that is the 
financial problem. That is one of the most vital problems, viz., how 
to provide the finances for the expansion and improvement of secondary 
education. It is a notorious fact that schools dependent on private 
support or on fees realised from pupils, so far from being able to 
buy additional equipment or provide better facilities for their pupils 
or better pay and prospects for their teachers? cannot make both ends 
meet even on the unsatisfactory standards at present enforced. The 
whole financial basis ot secondary education must therefore be satis- 
factorily laid — I repeat, satisfactorily laid — before there can and 
ought to 1 h* any attempt to bring forward lie fore the Legislature a Bill 
of the type of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill. May I remind 
tlie Hon'hlc Minister of Education that in the Education Act of 1902 
in England, the expansion of secondary education there was financially 
assured* by empowering the Council of every county and cofeuty borough 
— which ropghly corresponds to our local municipalities and district 
boards — to aid higher education by constituting them as “local 
education authorities. “ That you will find, Sir, if you care to go 
through the provisions of just two sections of the Education Act of 
1902 — sections 1 and 2. This measure, which hus been described and 
aptly described us “the veritable charter of incorporation of English 
Education”, immensely stimulated the progress of secondary eduratio% 
in England by the creation of Jxical Education Authorities. It wus 
followed by the Act of 1918 and then by the Act of 1921 which consoli- 
dated the enactments relating to secondary education as also to 
elementary education and higher education in England. 

During the decades whiah have passed by since then, the financial 
basis of secondary education in England has been still further consoli- 
dated # ^nd strengthened. The secondary schools there — and I am . 
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mentioning thele facts in order that the Hon’ble the Chief Minister 
may take note of them, because the Bill as drafted by him or his advisers 
contaifts evidence that he has not taken note of them, that no one has 
drawn his attention to the provisions of the three Education Acts of 
England which specify the sources from which secondary education is to 
be financed — the secondary schools there receive financial aid from two 
alternative sources, of which they t an choose either. These sources 
are — first, the Government, and secondly, the Local Authority which, 
as 1 said just, now, corresponds to our local bodies. Schools receiving 
help from the Board of Education direct are called “Direct Grant 
Schools” and schools receiving help from the other source are called 
“Indirect Grant Schools.” The House will be surprised — possibly it 
will 1 h* more than surprised — ii I tell the House that the Board’s aid 
to the secondary schools in England takes the form of a capitation 
grant of £8 Uhr. per annum tor each pupil. The present grants made 
by the Government of Bengal or rather proposed to be made by the 
Government of Bengal and the other financial provisions contained in 
the Bill ure not even a pittance in comparison with the grants which 
we find given to secondary education in England. 

Sir, I do n,ot wish, however, to dwell on this subject at any great 
length, for the llon’ble the Chief Minister — the Minister of Education 
— has sought to disarm us by an apology in advance. But 1 am quite 
unable to subscribe to the opinion which he expressed or rather the 
opinion which he was made to express, that then* is no force in the 
argument of those who say that the setting up of a central authority to 
control secondary education should have been followed by more 
generous financial provision. I do not see why the Minister of 
Education should go out of his wav to dispute a proposition which is, 
after all, elementary commonsense. Possibly the greater wisdom and 
experience of the draftsman oi the Bill prevailed on him more than the 
collective experience and wisdom of the past in England and other 
countries! What is the use, I ask, of creating a body for the improve- 
ment and reform of secondary education and entrusting it with that 
duty unless you ran provide money toi the necessary reform? The 
proposed Board, it should l>e remembered, is not and cannot be an end 
in itself, nor can it by its existence alone bring about any reform what- 
soever in secondary education. That will depend on the activities of 
other agencies, organisations and individuals, and above all, on the 
resources commanded by them. Reform of secondary education 
depends not on the creation of a Secondary Education Board, either 
official or non-official, hut it vitally depends on a large number of other 
factors o{ which central direction is only oue and, I shall say, an 
insignificant oue, and of all these factors the financial factor is the 
most important. It is the oue factor which must have precedence over 
others in all attempts at reform of secondary education. 
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I would like to draw the attention of the Minister of Education in 
particular to an instance in point. When the first Labour govern-' 
ment was formed in England in December. 1923, Mr. Romaay 
MacDonald’ wrote to Lord Haldane, asking him if he would be disputed* 
to take an office like that ot Education, and Lord Haldane has related 
in his autobiography. — “The idea attracted me, but 1 saw certain 
difficulties. The principles of reform in primary and secondary educa- 
tion were already pretty clear, and what was needed was just the thing 
that was difficult, more expenditure.*' That was said by a person in 
public life in a country where the grant was £8 13.*. for each pupil. 
“The idea attracted me, but I saw certain difficulties.” These word* 
bear repetition. “The principles of reform in primary and secondary 
education were already pretty clear, and what was needed was just the 
thing that was difficult, more expenditure " Eventually, Lord 
Haldane declined to accept the portfolio of Education as he was not 
sure that he would get the necessary funds. I wish that the Chief 
Minister in hi> saner moments had emulated that example. 1 wish 
that he had taken up that attitude as Minister for Education, not as 
Minister for a particular sect or a particular community, I wish 
as Minister for Education lie had said that “unless I can guarantee 
adequate funds not onl\ shall 1 refrain from bringing in a Bill, but I 
will not even accept the Education portfolio/* There is no more 
thankless task than to undertake the responsibilities of a great nation- 
building department without sufficient money to carry on its work. 

The next tiling l would like to ileal with in connection with this 
Bill is the problem of administrative direction. The problem is 
to find out the motive power for the improvement and expansion of 
secondary education in our midst. The problem is of course related, 
closely related, to the financial problem with which I have just now 
dealt, hut it is not wholly comprised in the latter. If the necessary 
finance*is provided for, there will “till remain the task of execution and 
co-ordinuti(?n. This is an administrative and executive duty which 
must he shouldered by some public authority. At the present moment 
the establishment and maintenance of schools in our country are left 
almost entirely to private enterprise, except where the Government 
-have their own schools. The House knows that Government schools 
are far too few in number — only about 47 in a total of 1,400. As a 
matter of fact, the Provincial Government having regard to theit 
responsibilities cannot and should not take upon themselves the burden 
of regional planning in secondary education or of actually establishing a 
network of schools. There should, I think, he decentralization in this 
matter on the lines of the Education Acts in England, and the absence 
of that is one of the main defects of this Bill. On the one hand, 
private enterprise, with all that it can do and all that it has done in ther* 
past for the promotion of education in Bengal, can no longer be consi- 
dered to have powerp commensurate with the magnitude# of the 
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problem. For one thing, it cannot assure finances on the necessary 
scale; qpcondly, having no control over other private persons and bodies 
it cannot co-ordinate and systematize the educational efforts of a given 
region, so that there might not be any gaps or encroachments. What 
is needed, to-day, therefore, is some form of public responsibility foi 
the promotion of education, which most fitly and properly should be 
laid on the local authorities. This is what has been done in Great 
Britain, as you will find from a perusal of the Education Acts of 1902 
and 1921. This is what has been done in other countries of the West. 
In Great Britain the local bodies have been constituted as Local Educa- 
tion Authorities and have been vested with administrative and executive 
as well as financial responsibilities in respect of secondary and 
elementary education. As an illustration, I shall ask the House to read 
sections 1 and 2 of the Education Act of 1902. The duties of the local 
bodies in respect of elementary education are even more extensive than 
in the case of higher education, as t lie remaining sections of the Act 
of 1902 will show. 

Then we come, Sir, to the Education Act of 1921. It is even more 
bo, us will appear from a reference to certain sections to which I 
would like to draw the attention of the House — viz., sections 3, 11, 70, 
71 and 74. For the purpose of elementary education the Local 
Authority is the Council of every count \ borough as respects their 
county borough; the Council of a borough with a population of over ten 
thousand according to the census of 1901 as respects their borough; 
the council of an urban district as respects their district. And for the 
purpose of higher education the council of a county as respects their 
county, shall be the i/ocal Education Authority. I*arge powers are con- 
ferred on the local bodies there. 

I would at this stage draw the attention of the Hon Tile the Minister 
for Education to the responsibility for the promotion of secondary 
education as detailed in those Acts. One section of the Act olf 1921, 
namely, section 11, will make it clear. “With a view to thfc establish- 
ment of a national system of public education available for all persons 
capable of profiting thereby, it shall be the duty of the Council of every 
county and county l>orough so far as their powers extend, to contribute 
thereto by providing for the progressive development and comprehensive 
organisation of education in respect of their area.” It seems to me 
after consideration of the clauses of this Bill that our Government does 
not seem to l>e even aware of the existence of this problem. At any 
rate, this Bill contains no provision dealing with it. All that the Bill 
proposes to do is to bring into existence a central supervising body 
which has no responsibility at all in respect of the promotion of 
secondary education or the establishment of secondary schools. All that 
«ihe Committees are asked to do under this Bill is to advise, advise and 
advise, all the time knowing that the advice will be relegated to a 
particular article in a Secretariat room. 
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Then, Sir, when you come to the other problems, the improvement 
of the standard of schooling or the problem of teachers, you fijkd that 
the Bill makes no provision, gives no indication even as to how and 
when or where or by whom those problems will be tackled. Sir, I do 
not reproach the framers of the Bill for having failed to embody in the 
Bill all the conditions necessary for improving the standard of second- 
ary education. But the important considerations which l have already 
mentioned, the administrative consideration, the financial considera- 
tion, the executive consideration, are considerations far too important 
to have been ignored in the draft Bill before this House. 

Sir, I would in this connection refer particularly to one important 
problem and that is the problem of training feathers. I do reproach 
the Government for their failure to give due consideration to one of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of the expansion and development of 
secondary education in Bengal. This problem of ensuring the supply 
of teachers in sufficient numl>ers and with the necessary standurd of 
qualifications was too important a problem to l>e ignored. Men with 
ability and imagination could lie attracted to the teaching profession 
onh by guaranteeing to them the nece^san status and remuneration. 
Sir, I emphatically declare that there can be no reform of secondary 
education until these things ure done and amongst these the most 
important G the problem of supphing trained teachers. Proposals for 
improving the position of teachers in Bengal and for increased facili- 
ties lor training should have been embodied by the Government in the 
Bill itself. The post-war educational reforms in England brought 
about b\ the Act of 1918 were followed by legislation concerning the 
pa\ and pension of teachers. I am drawing attention to this fact 
because it mas 1 h* said b\ the lion hie Chief Minister that the Bill 
need not make provisions for these things. As a mutter of fact, the 
post-wiy educational reforms in England have made provision for 
these things In enacting legislation concerning the pay and pension of 
teachers, fn this matter as in all other vital ones, which 1 have 
mentioned already, affecting the fundamentals of secondary education, 
the Government as shown b\ the Bill which it has put forward displays 
serious apathy. 

Sir, I will now* summarise if I may the essential and indispensable 
conditions of the reform of secondary education in order to prove t* 
demonstration before the members of this House that none of those 
essential conditions for the reform of secondary education have been 
fulfilled or can be fulfilled by this Bill as drafted. Sir, the essential 
prerequisites of any reform of secondary education, prerequisites 
recognized as such all over the world except possibly by the Department 
of Education in Bengal under the control of the Hon’ble Minister for* 
Education, are these: The first and foremost amongst these stands the 
fact of public control, without which none of the other development* 
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would hove been possible or can be possible. Sir, I am taking* these 
fundamentals from the Report of the Board of Education in England for 
the year 1(123-24. According to this report, the first and foremost 
among the conditions which contributed to the development of secondary 
education in Great Britain stood the new fact of public control with- 
out which none of the other developments would have been possible. 
Secondly, directly dependent on this, stands the problem of financial 
provision both for building and for maintenance. This condition is 
absent in our Bill. Thirdly, in Great Britain, the regulation of 
age and conditions of entry have rendered possible effective internal 
organization. Those regulations are absolutely absent in this Bill. 
Fourthly, there has been developed in England a reasonable system 
of examinations which afford a test of ordinary school work to which 
the whole of the appropriate forms are submitted and not merely selected 
pupils. There is no guarantee in this Bill that it will }>e developed. 
Fifthly, of great importance has been the development of the “sixth 
form” work aided by the advanced course regulations. This has been 
of value not only to the relatively few pupils who have taken it but 
generally' Ihmuusc of the reaction it has had on the whole s( hool staff 
and pupils alike. Last (if all and most of all, as declared by the Board 
of Education, the most essential of all in their opinion has been the 
growth of a body of teachers better educated, more generally interested 
in their work — though much remains to he done in that respect — with 
full opportunities for learning the technique of their provision. 

Sir, I have enumerated the essential and indispensable conditions 
of reform of secondary education as laid down by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Apply those tests to the present Bill and what is the result? 
The Bill we are considering leaves all those factors except the first 
severely uloue and even in its handling of the first it neglects the 
positive aspect of control. It is concerned simply with the setting 
up of u Central Board to supervise and control the existing secondary 
schools, an overwhelming majority of which are private •schools for 
the existence and improvement of which the Government is not 
responsible. In brief, it seeks to endow the Board with inquisitorial 
rights over somebody else's business and gives it very little power to 
be of real help to these institutions. Public control as referred to 
in the Board of Education’s Report which I have referred to just 
tow, is a different thing altogether — not the sort of control which 
the Hon Tde Minister of Education would have in the Bill as drafted by 
his advisers. It means that the public authorities both central and 
local — and here the Bill does not make any provision at all for local 
education authorities — it means that public authorities both central 
and local undertake a definite administrative and financial responsibility 
tin respect of the promotion and the maintenance of secondary educa- 
tion. It should be remembered that the secondary schools to which 
the Bo%rd of Education refers in its report are schools which are 
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dependent on it and on the local authorities lor thlir existence and 
working. The Board of Education no doubt exercises general super** 
vision over these, but its main task in respect of secondary education 
is to help the secondary schools dependent on the public authorities** 
both central and local. The position in England would have been 
somewhat analogous to the position envisaged in the present Bill if 
the Board of Education had onh to exercise the right to supervise the 
activities of the private schols and neglected the more constructive part 
of its duties. There is « world of difference therefore, as the Ilouae 
will realise, between public control as exercised under the Education 
Acts of England and that which is proposed in the present Bill. 

That leads me to make a short analysis and examination of the- 
character of the proposals which we find in the Bill. But before I 
come to that may 1 remind the House that we demand circulation of 
the Bill for eliciting public opinion, because there is no provision ill 
this Bill which shows that there is any comprehension of the nature 
and functions of sccondan education? We demand circulation 
because we find in the Bill no recognition of the need for demarcation 
of secondary education in its upper and lower limits. We demand 
circulation because we find no consideration, not even an appreciation, 
in the Bill of the magnitude of the financial problem. We demand 
circulation because we find, because we realise that no improvement is 
possible in the matter of secondary education in Bengal within the 
framework of the present Bill. We demand circulation because we 
find no provisions in the Bill for raising the standard of schooling, no 
provision in the Bill for tackling the problem of teachers, no provision 
in the Bill with respect to any of the indispensable conditions which 
must be fulfilled before it can be expected that secondary education 
can be advanced or expanded in this province. 

Now, Sir, in examining the character of the proposals in the Bill 
I shall he as brief as possible. The speakers who have preceded me 
both on t Bis side of the House and on the side to my left have examined 
the character of the^e proposals in detail. They have criticised the 
size of the Board, and here again may I point out that the Hon ble 
Minister of Education in spite of his references to the recommenda- 
tions of the Sadler Commission has not accepted them there? The 
proposals in the Bill, as I shall point out after a short examination of 
their character do not merit support on the strength of any constructive 
feature I have already said that the Bill touches only the fringe of 
secondary education. Even there I confess to a degree of surprise that 
the Government have been able to pack so much of unsoundness and no 
much possibility for mischief within the narrow compass of their pro- 
posals. Whether you take the size of the Board or whether you com* 
to the division of responsibility and the conflict of functions or whether 
vou come to the proposal for a communal award in the matter of 
education, the proposals contained in the Bill are harmful tg a degree 
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and will, I azn convinced, be a serious impediment in the way of the 
expansion and development of secondary education. Sir, not satisfied 
with the'division of responsibility and the conflict of functions such as 
exist between the Board itself and the Executive Council, the Govern- 
ment have sought further to divide the spoils among half-a-dozen 
committees and have empowered the Board to create as many more as 
it thinks fit. This is, Sir, reductw nd absnrditm of division of labour. 
No specific functions are assigned to these committees except to talk, 
talk, and talk endlessly. Sir, 1 am not surprised that one unsound 
principle should have led to another, because having accepted the 
mistaken principle of having a big Board of 50 members, the Govern- 
ment have been forced by the logic of their mistake, — and mistakes too 
have their inexorable logic — into the second mistake of introducing 
divided responsibility ^nd conflict ot functions. Now, as regards the 
main Board itself am I not right in characterising it as almost a 
t Tespectable Legislative Assembly? Having some experience of the 
working of Legislative Assemblies and also of smaller committees inside 
the Assembly I cannot say that our executive ability does or will shine 
in company. Large executive bodies, I venture to say, are failures and 
have proved to be failure everywhere, and if I may venture on a 
prophecy, a Board constituted of 50 members will let loose a formidable 
volume of talk and sweep away all incentive to action in its torrent ial 
course. Worse still, it will banish from the discussions of the Board 
that personal note which is so necessary for the prompt and efficient 
and vigorous executive action and substitute in its place, as the Chief 
Whips of the different parties know quite well, all the intricacies of 
party alignment, the intricacies of canvassing and whips and other 
legislative impedimenta. 


Now, Sir, coming to the subject I mentioned, dividing the spoils 
among half-a-dozen committees, I said that no specific functions 
have been assigned to these committees. Some of the committees 
further have been given functions which are non-existent in educational 
theory and practice. Sir, may I give an instance from the case of the 
Matriculation Syllabus Committee? Could not a Board containing, 
say, a dozen competent educationists as envisaged in the Sadler Com- 
mission’s report settle this matter in about an hour’s time on the recom- 
mendations of their permanent staff or of the Education Department? 
Ta*e again the instances of Muslim and Scheduled Caste Education 
Committees. Have they been given any choice at all in the adminis- 
tration of secondary schools and secondary education? None at all. 
Then what is their use? Sir, it is simply a sop to different commu- 
nities inhabiting this province. No specific functions have been assigned 
to them. What are their supposed function*? They are advisory. 

there any guarantee that any portion of their advice is going to be 
accepted? Of guarantee there is none. Is there any guarantee that 
4beir advice will ever be sought by the Board or by the Executive 
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Council? Such guarantee is non-existeut in the 'Bill. Then, Sir, 
w£at is their use? I am free to confess and confess quite clearly and 
definitely the need for special treatment of these classes in respect of 
greater financial assistance and the encouragement of general education 
among them. That should he one of the most important functions of 
the Board itself and the multiplicity of advisory committees hardly 
assists in the solution of the problem of extending facilities of 
secondary education to the poorer and less educated classes, whether 
Muslims or the so-called Scheduled Castes. Then, Sir, may we probe 
into the reasons for this extraordinary generosity in the mutter of 
numbers and committees? The reason, the avowed reason, is the 
desire to give representation to all interests and communities in the 
province, which as a result of an unhappy evolution are engaged in 
rivalry with each other for economic and political privileges. As a 
result of the adoption of this principle, utterly indefensible, unneces- 
sary, vicious and unprecedented in the history of education, the com- 
munal principle is being meticulously applied to every department and 
every branch of the work of the proposed Board of Education. It is 
even applied in the selection of official representation on the Board as 
if the Government were not sure that unless a certain official belonged 
to a certain community be could not be depended upon to carry out its 
policy with loyal t\ ThG. Sir. is communal ism in eserhi*. 

It will be a national misfortune — and I say, Sir, in all seriousness 
and with a full sense ot iesponsibilit y — it will l>e a national misfortune 
if our educational system is allowed to fall a victim to this hypertrophy 
of sectionalism. 

For myself I can say once and for all that I shall not ask for the 
loaf of a seat here for a Brahmin even though he may be a high class 
Brahmin like Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, nor shall I ask for the fish 
of a .spat there for a Kayastha even though there are many distinguished 
Kayasthas in the country. Rather, like the honest woman in the 
story of Solomon s judgment, I shall allow — and I would appeal to 
the House to allow — our educational sy stem to remain intact and unified 
in one hand than see it vivisected before my eyes. 

Sir, there is one more important consideration, and that is the 
constitution of the Board as envisaged in the Sadler ( ommission a 
report. There, Sir, apart from the other members recommended, h t<* 8 
members are to be appointed by the Government of Bengal and chosen 
on the ground of their special knowledge of education and with a 
view to the representation of the following categories of experience, 
namely*, Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, Medicine and Public 
Health, teaching in Intermediate Colleges and in Secondary Schools, 
the education of girls, the educational interests of domiciled commu- 
nities. Sir, we find in this Bill that subordinates of the Director of 
Public Instruction, namely, the Assistant Director, Inspector and 
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Inspectress have l!een given seats on the proposed Board of Education, 
but ther^are no seats given to any one representing Agriculture, there 
arc no seats given to any one representing Industry and Commerce, no 
seat given to any one representing Medicine and Public Health, no seat 
given to any one who represents purely educational interests in the 
different educational institutions in this big province. 

Now, Sir, I come to the question of officialization of secondary edu- 
cation. Much has been said on this subject by the speakers who have 
preceded me, and I do not propose to deal with this subject in great 
detail within the short time in which I would like to finish. But if 
you were to analyse the constitution of the proposed Board, it can 
hardly be denied that the proposed Board is going to be predominantly 
official in character. Take the Council — leave aside the Board for the 
time being — and you find lhat out of 14 members of the Council the 
Director of Public Instruction controls five votes out of l’>, including 
himself, because in addition to himself he has the Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction, the Deputy Director of Public Instruction, and two 
Inspectors of Schools. 

Sir, after having examined the problems which the Minister of Edu- 
cation lias to examine in any proposals for expansion and development 
of secondan education, I shall examine some of the observations made 
by the Hon’hle the Chief Minister, and I propose to show from his 
own observations that in course of them he Iras given his whole case 
for reference to a Select Committee away. Fie has said: ‘‘The ability 
of the Legislature can be devoted to making minor changes and adjust- 
ments.” Mark the words “minor changes and adjustments.” Those 
who are anxious for seats on the Select Committee would do well to 
bear these words in mind. All that you shall be permitted to do is 
to make “minor changes and adjustments”. Sir, the Chief Minister 
repeated time and again that the Sadler Commission has recommended 
drastic reforms. Not one of the drastic reforms, as I have already 
pointed out, except the creation of a Secondary Board, has been 
emlvodied in the provisions of the Bill. (At this stage there was per- 
sistent coughing from the Coalition Benches.) 

Sir, may I expect a little more courtesy from the House? If any- 
body is suffering from a cold, he can use throat tablets outside the 
Bruise. 


Mr. SPEAKER; Order, order. I must say that there has been too 
much coughing going on the House. 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA B08E. Sir, the last observation that the 
Qhief Minister made on this subject gave his case completely away. He 
said: “We are prepared to listen to criticisms of the details and other 
aspects of the Bill. We are also prepared immediately to circulate the 
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Bill to the universities” — by which I suppo.se he meakt the Universities 
o£ Calcutta and Dacca — “to report before November of this year/' I 
have taken care to verify what I am repeating from the inn lift script he 
read out. He said: “We are prepared immediately to circulate the 
Bill to the universities to report before November of tl|is year. The 
Select Committee will not commence its deliberations until ufter the 
date fixed for the receipt of the universities’ opinion.” He thereby 
admits the necessity, the urgent necessity, for circulating the Bill for 
eliciting opinion from the two universities of Bengal* namely, the 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. What is the reason — may 1 ask — 
for banning other bodies? What is the reason— may I ask— for 
preventing the managing committees of the 1 ,400 and odd school* in 
Bengal from expressing their opinion? What is the reason for pre- 
venting public men and prominent educationists from giving their 
opinion on this Bill? Sir, if the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
are to he given time to report until November of this year, what earthly# 
objection can there he to the motion of tin honourable friend Rai 
Harendra Nath Chaudhiiri that this Bill he circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon till the dlst December, 1940? What great difference 
will it make in the legislative programme of the Government that it 
cannot be permitted? Sir, this Government and its predecessors all 
taken together have taken 20 long sears to draft a measure of this 
character - a measure which i> incomplete, a measure which does not 
take note ol the fundamentals of secondary educution, a measure which 
contains provisions which are retrograde and perverse. 1 ask -if the 
Government and its supporter could allow 20 years to go by, what 
reasonable objection can tho\ put forward for not waiting for a couple 
of months more in order that the public muv express their opinion on 
this Bill? 

Sir, the Chief Minister winded up by an appeal to the public. He 
said* “A cry comes from the children of the soil.” Sir, the cry 
comes iijnn them for the development of that part of the education 
which known us agricultural education, provision for which there is 
none. “A cry comes from the children of the artisans” he said. The 
cry comes from them for industrial and technical education, provision 
for which there is none. “The cry comes from the children of the shop- 
keepers,” he .said. The cry comes from them for provision for com- 
mercial and business education for which provision there is m*ne. 
Finally he said — “the cry comes from the children of the palaces.” 
That is a cry for higher education which does not fall within the^ scope 
of this Bill. 

Sir, I have tried, within the short space of time allotted to me, to 
summarise the main objections to this Bill. I have tried, I have 
endeavoured, to place before the House the considerations which should 
satisfy the House that the proposed Bill for secondary education far 
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from developing Secondary education in Bengal will put back the hand 
of the clock. The Hon’ble the Chief Minister complained that thfese 
criticism's are ill-informed and premature. Has he given any oppor- 
tunity for well-informed criticism to come up to him? He is himself 
standing in the way of such criticism. 

Sir, I do not approach this Bill from the point of view of a member, 
of a particular community. I approach it and I test it from one point 
of view. It is this. Does it place before us a scheme for a national 
system of public education? That is the test which has to be applied 
in order to answer the question whether thi.s Bill answers and responds 
to the needs of the province. 

Sir, before I close 1 would like to remind the Hon’ble Minister of 
Education of the serious responsibility that rests on his shoulders. I 
would like to remind him that in his position as the Minister of Educa- 
tion, he cannot — he ought not — to disregard the opinion which has been 
voiced by a very large section of educationists quite apart from the 
managing committees or the proprietors of secondary schools. He can- 
not, he ought not to, disregard the strong opinion which has been voiced 
by eminent educationists of this province that this Bill is retrograde. 
He cannot disregard the criticism that t h i> Bill does not seek to embody 
the recommendations of the Sadler Commission. He cannot disregard 
the fact that the united voice of one of the main communities inhabiting 
this province is against this Bill. After all. be is not the Minuter 
of Education for one particular community, he is the Minister of 
Education — if he conceives his duty in that spirit — for all the com- 
munities inhabiting this province. Sir, if he disregards these warnings, 

1 shall say that it will soon be proved that the writing on the wall is 
against it. The united voice of a big community which has been largely 
responsible for the propagation and expansion of secondary education 
cannot lightly he disregarded. Sir, speaking with a full sense of 
responsibility, I shall repeat the words which I lately had occasion to 
express outside the House that if this Bill is passed into law without 
giving an opportunity to the public to express its opinion, without 
giving the educationists an opportunity to shape the provisions of the 
Bill, without listening to the opinions of the managing committees of 
the 1,400 secondary schools in Bengal, we shall consider it our duty 
bdth inside and outside the House to take such steps as will make the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill a dead letter in this province. (C^ies 
of “Hear! hear!” from Congress Benches.) We should be untrue to 
ourselves as sons of Bengal if we adopted a more compromising attitude. 

I say, Sir, we should be untrue to ourselves and to the system of educa- 
tion which gave us birth if we were to adopt a more compromising 
Attitude. We should be untrue to the heritage of the past if we adopted 
any other attitude. Sir, I desire to say — to repeat again — in all 
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seViousuess that the heritage of the past demands (fiat this BtU, as 
drafted by Dr. Jenkins or anybody else, should be sent back to the 
draftsman. The interests of the present demand that this BR1 should 
not be further proceeded with. The hopes that we entertain of the 
future demand that this Bill should he thoroughly recast and revised 
in the light of public opinion, in the light of 


Mr. ABDUR RAHMAN 8IDDIQI: Sir, may I rise on a point of 
order? Is it parliamentary to mention ihe names of officers and officials 
of the Secretariat ? Sir, I want your ruling on this point. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If a member makes a statement, it is nothing 
more than a statement. 


Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: Sir, 1 said the cultural heritage 
of the past demands that this Bill should be withdrawn. The interests 
of the present demand that this Bill should go hack to the place from 
which it came. The hopes for the educational future and progress 
of Bengal demand that this Bill should be thrown into the scrap heap. 
I hope, Sir, that even at this late stage, the Hon' ble the Chief Minister 
and Minister of Education will take the warning. I hope, Sir. that 
even at this late stage, he will retrace his steps and bring before the 
House a Bill embodying the recommendations — or at any rafe the main 
recommendations — of the Sadler Commission — the recommendations 
which he in his speech swears by. Let him prove by his actions and 
not by his words that he believes in the efficacy of the recommendations 
of the Sadler Commission. Let him prove in deeds and not in words 
that he really desires Bengal to progress along the lines of the Sadler 
Education Report. Let him prove by deeds and not by words that he 
is not the Minister of Education representing only one section of the 
people in Bengal but the Minister of Education representing the interests, 
of all the different communities inhabiting Bengal. (Loud cheers from 
Congiess Benches.; 

The Hsn’bls Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, in my opening speech, 
while introducing the Bill, I expressed the hope that the discussions 
would be carried on in an atmosphere free from passion and prejudice 
and that an endeavour would be made by all speakers not to use* 
language calculated to wound the feelings of others. I hope, Sir, I did 
my best — and, I hope, very successfully —to adhere to my intention of 
showing deference to the feelings of others ami that in the speech that 
I delivered I had not said a word or made a statement to which excep- 
tion could be taken on the ground of having been offensive to the feel- 
ings or sentiments of anybody. I regret, however, that since that, 
speech was delivered, meetings have been held all over Calcutta and 
speeches have been delivered in this House full of the language ot 
vituperation — and may I add — the language also of challenge am ? 
threat 
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Dr t N ALIN^KSHA SANYAL: We want to challenge you. 

The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee has taunted me with having been tutored as regards many 
of the statements I have made. I have been a student and I am yet 
a student and I am not ashamed of being tutored. Perhaps Dr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerji is ashamed of being tutored and, perhaps, it is for 
this reason that we had to listen for nearly two hours to the wild and 
irresponsible ravings of an untutored intellect. (Interruptions from 
Opposition.) 

Let me remind my friends of the Opposition that these interruptions 
will lead nowhere. They cum not stop the passage of the Bill. May I 
remind those who are opposing this Bill that they have to face a deter- 
mined set of men, who are also determined 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: To ruin Bengal. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: To ruin Bengal, if that 
is necessary, in order to stop the oppression of a clique 

Dr. HALINAK8HA SANYAL: And commit suicide. 

Mr. K. 8HAHABUDDIN : Mav 1 ask, Mr. Speaker, if it is fair to 
interrupt the Chief Minister in this wayP 

Mr. M. 8HAM8UDDIN AHMED: May I ask Mr Shahubuddin to 
ait tight in his seat.!' 

The Hon'ble Mr. A, K. FAZLUL hftlQ: It has been said that the 
members who are opposed to the Bill would be untrue to themselves 
and to their heritage if they do not make this Bill a dead letter. May 
I inform the House that the members of the Coalition Party in this 
House are also determined to show to the world that they would be 
untrue to Islam and untrue to their heritage if they do not place this 
Bill permanently on the statute book. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Who are the Coalitionists now? 

-The Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Would you stop? 

Mr, M. A. H. I8PAHANI: Mr. Speaker, Sir, we have heard the 
Leader of the Opposition patiently without any interruption for about 
*'1J hours and may we not claim that the Chief Minister also will be 
giveu a similar patient hearing? 
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Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL* Sir, Mr. Ispahafi does not need 
teach people how to speak. 

• 

The Hoft’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ. I think the best policy 
for me would be to go on without paying any heed to interruptions. 

Now I repeat very briefly the objections that have been urged against 
the Bill. I will take up those various points one by one. I find that 
at a Conference held in Calcutta a large number of the leaders of Hindu 
opinion have formulated their chief points of objection to the Bill. I 
will take them up one by one and place before the House what answer 
I have got to give to those charges. 1 

It has been said that the Bill seeks to place secondary education 
under complete Government conttol contran to the recommendations 
of the Sadler Commission. It creates a Board which will he sub- 
servient to the Government 

Dr. NALINAKSHA 8ANYAL: Buck up 

Mr. SPEAKER: M av I ask the Leader of the Opposition to stop 
this sort of interruptions from hi.** side. 

Mr. 8YED BADRUDDUJA: We never disturbed Dr. S\amaprasad 
Mookerjee or the leader ot the Opposition-- (Great uproar.) 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: As regards Government 
control, may I pom t out that the real executive power is vested in a 
a Board, in an Executive Council which has been composed as follows: 

-President fe.r-officio). the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta, the Vice-Chancellor the University of Dacca, the 
Director of Public Insfrucii&pi. the Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction for MusliA Education, the Deputy Directress of 
Public* Instruction for Female Education, two Inspectors of 
Hehools tp be elected bv the Board, three members of the 
Board to be elected bv the Board from among the representatives of the 
University of Calcutta, and two persons normally resident in Calcutta 
to represent the University of Dacca, and one Scheduled Caste member. 

In this Board of 1H members the onlv officials are the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Deputy 
Directress and two Inspectors of Schools. I do not think that any 
reasonable man can put forward thp charge that there is officialise- 
lion of this Executive Council. I^et me remind this House that ev$n 
in the previous draft, even in the draft of the Secondary Education Bill 
to which Sir Ashutosh Mukharji was a party, the Director of Public 
Instruction and other officials were allowed representation. May 1 
also pdint out that in all the other drafts, the Director of Public Instruct 
tion and the Inspectors of Schools have always been suggested 
21 
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attitable member^ of the Executive Council or a similar bodyP The 
Director of Public Instruction will be there to place at the disposal t of 
the Executive Council the experience which he possesses of the working 
of secondary schools in Bengal. The Inspectors of Schools are 
absolutely essential, because under certain conditions the university 
has been carrying on its functions of giving affiliation to schools solely 
on the reports of the Government Inspectors of Schools. It is these 
Inspectors who know everything that is necessary to be known regard- 
ing the working and function and the organization of secondary schools 
in Bengal. It does not require much persuasion to be convinced of the 
fact <that the Inspectors are almost indispensable on a body like the 
Executive Council. Then, Sir, what are the constitutions of the various 
other Boards that the Government wapt to set up. They are practically 
wholly non-official except for the presence of the President who is cer- 
tainly going to be a non-official and one does not see anywhere in the 
t suggestions that have been made to officialise either the Executive 
Council or the various other Boards to such an extent that public 
opinion will not find an opportunity to properly express itself. The 
charge therefore that it is an official body does not bear careful scrutiny. 
Now, Sir, it has been pointed out that the regulations are subject to 
Government approval. Is that anything new? For the last 75 years 
and particularly within the last half a century that the Calcutta Univer- 
sity has been carrying on its work, its regulations have been subject 
to the control of Government. May I point out to the House that 
•ection 25 of the Indian Universities Act says that the senate with the 
sanction of Government may from time to time make regulations con- 
sistent with the Act of Incorporation as amended bv this Act and as 
this Act provides for matters relating to the university max I remind 
this House that sub-clause (©) of section 25 gives the only control 
which the Calcutta University now porifcesse* over secondary schools, 
namely, the control of affiliation on the basis of regulations which 
require to be sanctioned by the Government. Has Government in any 
case — and be it remembered that the university never complained 
against the Government — withheld its approval of regulations or 
changes in regulations? Has the Government in any wav stood in the 
way of the university controlling secondary education by the only 
means that it possesses, namely, by the means of the control of affilia- 
tion of schools? Now, Sir, it has been said that this Bill is not merely 
one intended to officialise secondary education, but that it will 
strengthen the forces of communalism by providing for communal 
representation on all bodies. Sir, Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee has been 
good enough to admit that this opposition to the so-called commuualism 
is only of a very recent growth. But I do not wish that he should be 
allowed to run away merely with a faint admission. I want to drive 
this matter borne to him and emphasize bow baseless and 
unauthorised $md unjustified is the charge that the Bill is based on a 
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spirit of communalism. What doe* this Bill seek to^ provide for? It 
seeks to provide for representation of Muslim* to a certain extent* 
There are two things, namely, that there shall be representation of 
Muslims and, secondly, that that representation should be to a certain 
extent. Now, Sir, as regards the main principle whether the Muslims 
should be represented on the Board or not, I pointed out to the House 
the other day that all throughout, during the last 20 years, that attempts 
have been made to draft Secondary Education Bills the principle thut 
Muslims as well as others should have representation on a Secondary 
Board had been admitted without comment. I will once more 
recapitulate the facts. In 1923 Government drafted a Bill when Sir 
P. C. Mitter was Minister in charge of Education, suggesting a Board 
of 19 of whom 8 would be Muslims. In 1924 Sir Asutosh Mukerjee 
drafted a Bill suggesting a Board of 25 persons of whom at least 2 shall 
be Muslims. The quantity of representation does not matter, but the 
principle was acknowledged that there should be representation of 
Muslims. I pause for a moment, and I hope neither Dr. SvuinupruHad 
Mookerjee nor the other Doctor, Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, will cast 
aspersions on the memory of the late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjce by accus- 
ing him of having been communal and partial to Muslims. In 1925 
Government drafted a Bill suggesting Hi to 19 members of whom at least 
4 should be Muslims. In 1925 a Bill was proposed by the university 
representatives that included Sir Nilratan Sarkar, Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Banerjee and Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee himself to form a Board of 
26 in which 4 at least would he Muslims. In 1926 Government proposed 
a further Board of 16 of whom at least 3 would be Muslims. The 
university representatives’ criticism on the Bill did not touch the 
question of Muslim reservation. In 1929 Government drafted another 
Bill, a Board of 25 members at least 4 of whom would he Muslim* and 
the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Muhammadan Education, 
and one member who had specialised in Islamic Studies. This how- 
ever was revised, constituting a Board of 27 members with at least 4 
Muslims ahd the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Muham- 
madan Education, and one member specialist in Islamic Knowledge. 
Then, Sir, it was in 1937 when a draft Bill was sent to the university 
that objection to the representation of Muslims on the ground of com- 
•munalism began to manifest itself. In 1938 we held a Conference 
about which Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal probably wanted to have some 
information, a Conference in which Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee*, 
Dr. B. C. Roy and others representing the Calcutta University and 
some representing the Dacca University was held and some other 
educationists in the province also took part in the discussion. We 
arrived at a certain measure of agreement, but again differed funda- 
mentally on the question of Muslim representation. Now, Sir, such 
being the case, can it be said that the mere fact that there has been^ 
reservation for Muslims can be taken to be an act of oommunalistnf t 
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May I point out, ( 4ir, that my friend Mr. Wordsworth was hardly justi- 
fied in saying that the Bill provides for a dose of communalism. There 
is no dose at all, not even a homeopathic dose. (A voice: “Mr. 
Wordsworth said ‘castor oil.* ”) There is nothing of that kind. The 
castor oil may be here in order to clean this Assembly of members like 
Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, but so far as the Bill is concerned there is 
nothing .savouring of communalism in it. Mr. Speaker, it is already 
9-30, and I should not be interrupted in this way. We have been sitting 
already for nearly 4 hours. If I am interrupted in this way at this late 
hour, I cannot go on. 

Now, Sir, so far an the quantity of representation is concerned, it is 
true — and 1 admit it that it is true — that 1 consider that the representa- 
tions t4> be allotted to Muslims are hopelessly inadequate. May I quote 
certain figures before the House in justification of my decision and 
conviction. There are in the secondary schools in this province 
rough I \ 1,7b, 417) Muslim hoys as against 4,4(i,328 non-Muslim boys. 
Then there are junior mudrassahs, senior madrassahs, the reformed and 
1 1)4* old t\pe which between themselves have 90,000 students. The total 
number of Muslim boys in all the secondary schools is 2, Mi, 047 as 
against 4.10,321 non-Muslim ho\s This gives us a percentage of 
37 3 Muslim boss in the secondary schools The representation of 38 
pel cent, would not he in an\ wav an exaggeration And as a matter 
ot fact, in this Bill the Muslim repioseiitation would be a minimum 
ot 38, and it ma> go on to 11 or 42. whereas the Hindu representation 
will be a minimum ot 13 and it may go up to 47 or 48. In these 
circumstances. Sir, J submit I was perfectly justified in increasing the 
number of Muslim seats to l>e allotted to members representing that 
community Now, Sir, we have heard so much and we are hearing bo 
much ot communalism. If you give representation to the Hindus, 
it you give them cent, per rent, ot seats, that is not communalism. If 
you give representation to Europeans that is not communalism; if you 
give representation to Anglo-Indians that is not communalism; if you 
give representation to Scheduled Castes who are a community within a 
community, that is not communalism, hut if you give one Beat to a 
Muslim, at once the cry of communalism is raised. Do my friends 
realize that it is transparent the objection is not on the ground of 
Communalism, but the mind of my friends is so very much saturated 
with hatred for Islam and Muslim that they cannot tolerate them. 
They cannot tolerate even one single member belonging to the Muslim 
community. According to the Hindu mythology when the world was 
created. Brahmins sprang out of the head of Brahma, some out of the 
hands and some out of the belly and some out of the feet, but the 
Muslims have not come from any part of the divine Brahma, but they 
have sprung in thousands out of cow-dung 
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* Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: You know yo gin well! 

The Hofl’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: That i* why the Muslim* 
are held in so much hatred. The mere fact that there is a Muslim is 
intolerable to a Hindu mind. Now, Sir, it has been said that 
this Bill wants to bring education subservient to the political and 
communal considerations. Sir, 1 do not wish to justify the provision* 
any further. I hope I have said enough on that point. Then it is 
said that it makes no statutory provision for increased financial assist- 
ance to secondary schools. Now, Sir, it is not possible nor is it 
necessary that provisions should be made within the Bill for anything 
like financial assistance to the Board. Once the machinery is set up, 
it will be the duty of the Government to provide the Board with 
financial assistance It is expected that from the sale of text-hooks, the 
Board will receive sufficient amount of income which we think will 
enable it to finance secondary schools and further the cause of secondary 
education. It has been said by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjoe that it is 
rather anomalous that the Board should control the syllabus ami that 
tlie university should conduct the examination It there is an anomaly, 
we may perhaps rectify it in the Select Committee We will bear the 
remark' of I)i Mcokejjee in mind and see what we can do to bring 
about something which i-> ((insistent with wliut prevails elsewhere. 

Now. Sir. it has been said that tbe Bill does not adequately provide 
for inclusion o{ important edurational experts on the Board The 
words “educational experts and educationist'’ ’ arc frequently used, 
but have not been defined Perhaps, they mean men who urc full of 
hatred for Muslims, and who <annot tolerate the presence of any 
single Muslim in any public institution. That is the definition of 
educational experts according to the Opposition 

Then, *sir, he sa\ s that the Secondary Education Bill docs not take 
note of the strong volume of public opinion in the country 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL : Face the public if you have 
. courage to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I cannot face monkeyfl, 
but I can face the public. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Because you are a tiger and a 
lion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: I can say without any*** 
fear of contradiction that all the Muslims are solidly behind this 
Bill 
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pr, NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Because it is communal. 

Mr. 8PEAKER: Dr. Sanyal, I am very sorry that you are inter- 
rupting like this. I have repeatedly drawn your attention to the fact 
that you should not do so. There is no other member in the House 
who does like that. Many outsiders come and they will get such a 
poor impression of the Legislative Assembly through your conduct. I 
sometimes feel ashamed of your behaviour. ' I am very sorry to say all 
that. 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Are outsiders better impressed 
with the Chief Minister, Sir? The public have heard the Chief 
Minister culling the members monkeys. Will the Chief Minister 
withdraw that word? 

Mr. ATUL KRI8HNA CH08E : The Hon’ble Chief Minister said 
that he could not face the monkeys. To whom was he referring? 
(There was great disturbance and voices of protest from the Opposition 
Benches.) 

Mr. 8PEAKER : I do not think that either Dr. Sanyal or the 
Chief Minister meant any member of t lie House. Dr. Sanyal was 
speaking of the public, and the Chief Minister said in reply that he 
could not face monkeys. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: On a point of order, 
Sir. (Cries of “Sit down! sit down!” from the Coalition Benches.) 

Mr. 8PEAKER • I am afraid I will have to adjourn the House 
till to-morrow if this sort of thing goes on. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: On a point of order, 
Sir, it is regrettable that when the Secondary Education Bill is being 
discussed and we are hearing in all seriousness different points of view 

(Loud noises and disturbances from the Coalition Benches.) This 

sort of howling will not stop me. (Cries of “Sit down! sit down!” 
from the Coalition Benches.) Don't howl. Don’t usurp the functions 
of the Speaker. Learn parliamentary manners. Mr. Speaker, Sir, the 
Coalition Party is usurping your functions. 

Mr. SPEAKER: You are also slightly doing it. 

Mr. NIHARENDU DUTTA MAZUMDAR: Sir, I was perfectly 
calm when I was speaking on the point of order. I ah&ll mention this, 
Sir. W1 en this Bill is being discussed, naturally divergent and 
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different points of view are being expressed. They ***» fc T be Absolutely 
irreconcilable and very strong from their own point of vietf. Is it 
relevant, Sir, for us to have constantly from the Prime Minister's 
mouth cow-dung, Muslim, Islam and things like that. Are these things 
relevant to the point? (Laughter.) 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I do uot think it is a point of order. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ S I am sorry I have been 
misunderstood. The public are not monkeys. If there is anyone in the 
House who thinks that the monkey refers to him, 1 apologise. 
(Laughter.) I can assure my friend that I never meant any member 
of the House at all. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, I shall finish in a few minutes. Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee referred to various instances in which Government have 
controlled secondary .schools in various ways. May I remind him of 
the cases of several high schools which were very unfavourably treated 
by the Calcutta University on consideration which l need not discuss, 
but which is common knowledge between him and myself? Take the 
case of the school in Faridpur, where a certain number of students were 
being prosecuted as anarchists and terrorists. The Head Master him- 
self gave evidence and the Calcutta University threatened that school 
with disaffiliation unless the Ilead Master was dismissed. It was 
pointed out that there were very good grounds for Government not 
interfering in the management of the school, hut the Calcutta Univer- 
sity adhered to that threat and out of deference to the wishes of the 
Calcutta University we compelled the school to dismiss the Head 
Master. (Dr. Stamaphas\i> Mookerjee: He was proved to he a police 
spy.) (Cries of "Hear! hear!” from the Congress Denches.) (Rai 
HareJdra Nath CiiAriinciu : The Sessions Judge said that in hie 
judgment.} May I also remind him of two schools in Hatiya in the 
Noakhali district? The Hindus 

Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: Mav I k now what are the two 
charges against that man? What is the other charge? 

Th. Hon'ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, it in impossible to 
carry on. If my friends are not willing to hear me, I shall stop, 
because I do not wish to speak in a House where the atmosphere * is 
surcharged with communalism and hatred of Muslims. 

Now, Sir, threats have been used both by Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
and tEe Leader of the Opposition. (Rai Haeend&a Nath Chat;dhuei 
And you too!) I wish these threats had not been uttered at least on 
the floor of tbie House. If the threats were really uttered in all 
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seriousness, I am prepared to accept the challenge. (Dr. Nalinaksha 
Sanyal* Always ready!) You will see what the consequences will 
be, but I do not wish to plunge Bengal into a turmoil. (Rai Habendha 
Nath Chaudhuei : You will.) (Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal: You will 
bring it to ruin.) Sir, shall I not be allowed to finish my speech? 

Mr. 8PEAKER: I have already appealed to the members of the 
Opposition not to make such interruptions. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQt Sir, I am still prepared 
to make an offer. As regards sending the Bill to a Select Committee, 
i cannot go back upon that decision. The Bill must go to the Select 
Committee, and I do not wish to trust to the* upcertainties ot the 
i ut ure ; the Bill must go to the Select Committee here and to-day. 
But, as I have said in my opening speech, we will not. begin the work 
ot the Select Committee till November Meanwhile, we will consult 
the views of the two universities; we will consult educational experts; 
we will consult such persons as may be nominated by the Leader oi the 
Opposition and I)r. Syaraaprasad Mookerjee. (Dr. Nalinaksha 
Sanyal: As you did in the case of the Co-operative Bill!) I wish 
to work in co-operation with them, but if things come to the breaking 
point and if we find that we cannot agree, two courses are open to us. 
Either in spite of all opposition Government will go on with the Bill, 
or we may have a partition of education as suggested by Dr. Syama- 
prasad Mookerjee. (It vj Hahlndka Natii (’lhrminn: Good, good!) 
I find that the Bakisthan scheme has been advocated in ^ome 
form by Dr K\ amaprasad Mookerjee. (Cries of “Hear! hear!” from 
the Coalition Benches.) It is the begining of Bakisthan in India, and 
the Bakisthan scheme is really so very strong on the merits that its 
approval has come involuntarily from the lips ot no less a person than 
Di Sy amaprasad Mookerjee. (Cries of “Hear! hear!” from the 
Coalition Benches.) I here once again repeat that offer. .1 am even 
willing to go against the mandate ot the Barty and send the Bill to 
circulation, provided the threats are withdrawn and assurances given 
that everyone will co-operate with us to work in the Select Committee. 
But, Sir, the threats must be withdrawn first. Nonetheless, whether 
there are threats or not, I promise that we will not begin the work of 
the Select Committee before Novemlier. We will consult the two 
universities; we will consult such persons as may be suggested by 
I)r. Svamaprasad Mookerjee and the Leader of the Opposition. 

Now, Sir, I do not wish to delay the House any longer. I had 
many things to speak about, but I do not think any useful purpose 
will be served in continuing this debate in the atmosphere that is now 
- prevailing. I hope I will get other opportunities for substantiating 
the .position I take up with regard to the Bill. I place my motion for 
reference to a Select Committee to the House. 
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• (Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose rose to speak.) 

Mr. Khwaja SHAHABUOOINt Is it any fui taP 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: Sir, I did not expect such 

impertinent and insolent remarks from the Chief Whip of Govern- 
ment. I repeat, Sir, that 1 did not expect such impertinent and 
insolent remarks and through you, Sir, I ask him to withdraw them. 

(Uproar at this stage.) 

Mr. SPEAKERS The only alternative for the tune for me, as l 

have said already, us to adjourn the House, if it is impossible to carry 

on the proceedings of the House. The Leader of the House has in a de- 
an offer. I have to take cognizance of it, and the Leader of the 
Opposition wants to reply to that offer. 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA BOSE: May 1 say. Sir. that the Chief 
Whip of Government has no right to stand between you and me I # 
was going to reply to the offer made by the Hon'ble Chief Minister l 
was not sure, Sir. that I heard him quite distinctly. If the offer was 
that he would accept the motion for circulation for eliciting public 
opinion subject to thi* that threats are withdrawn, mv reply 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: And ukMnrunce (fivpn 

that tlu i \ would work on lilt* Soled Coin ill it tee. 

Mr. JOCESH CHANDRA CUPTA: After the circulation. 

Tjie Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ: Sir, may I explain 

properly ¥ When I gave notice of this motion for a Select Committee, 
a counter-notice was given of a motion for circulation. At that time, 
the members of t lie Opposition did not know whether I would press my 
motion for a Select Committee oi would accept the motion for circula- 
tion. But without waiting to see what we were going to do, they 
refused to have anything to do with the Select Committee. The Select 
Committee that I have proposed must stand, and I must get an assurance 
that those members whose names I have suggested will come forward 
to work on the Select Committee and the threats must be unconditionally „ 
withdrawn in this House. 

Mr. SARAT CHANDRA B08E: I owe an apology to the Hon’ble 
the Chief Minister for not being able to follow exactly what he said 
just now. But did I understand him to say that we have to commit * 
ourselves to the principles of the Bill in advance before he agrees |o 
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circulation or dfd he mean that he agreed to send the Bill lor circula- 
tion for eliciting public opinion and that we would have every chance 
and opportunity of revising the Bill after public opinion had been 
elicited and that Government would consider the whole position after 
opinion was received from different sections of the province. If 
Government keep an open mind on the question, I have absolutely no 
difficulty in accepting straightaway the offer of the Hon’ble the Chief 
Minster to send the Bill for circulation for eliciting public opinion. 

As regards the threats, speaking for myself and for others who have 
spoken, I think, it is an entire misapprehension of the language that 
was used to take it as a threat. What was said, I submit, was entirely 
parliamentary and there was no question of threats. But we could not 
commit ourselves to accepting the principles of the Bill and naturally 
we decided not to co-operate. 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. K. FAZLUL HUQ S That is not an acceptance 
of my offer. 

That motion of Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri that the Bill be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 31st 
December, 1940, was then put and a division taken with the following 
result : 


AYES— 71. 


Mbtfal Hakaaai, Mr. 

Aihvnn Obivlbary, Maharaja lathi Kaati, at 
Maklaftika, Myauailafk. 
laiarjl, Mr. P. 

laaarjM, Mr. Pnmatba Nath. 

Baaarjl, Mr. latya Prlya. 

Baaarjaa, Dr. la rath Obtain. 

•area, B aha PmakarL 
Bara a, Mr. PaapaJIt 
BtTMta, UN Ihyama Pmai. 

B train, Baba Upaatfn Natk. 

Baaa, Mr. tfatiatfn Nath. 

Bbawartfc, Br. Bahia la Obtain. 
tMfwaa, Baba Lakabnt Nanyaa. 

Blaaraa, Mr. lanatfri Natb. 

Bait, Mr. Oarat 0 ha air a. 

Bbakrabarty, Mr. J attain Natb. 

Bkattapatffcyay, Mr. Marlpttfa. 

Bbaaibari, Bat Haraalra Nath. 

Daft Baba Batfkaaatk. 

Mai, Mr. Maaaiahaa. 

Baa Bapta, Baba Khactatfra Natb, 

Baa Bapta, Br. 4 . M. 

Matt A, Mr. BMraatfra Natb. 

Oat at, Mr. Mamin Natb. 

Oatta, Mr. bahaaiar. 


Bapta, Mr. 4 . N. 
lalaa, Mr. I. D. 

Khaa, Mr. Oabaa<ra Lall. 

Kaaiar, Mr. Atal Obtain. 

Kaaia, Mr. Ntshltha Nath. 

Mabtab, Mabarajkaaiar Utfay tfbaatf. 
Mahl, Mr. Nifcaaja Bahart. 

MaJI, Mr. Alwalta Kaaiar. 
MaJaaPar, Mrs. Mraapran. 
Majaaiiar, Mr. iaaaaatfra Obtain. 
MaJ, Mr. Inrar Obtain. 

Maatfal, Mr. Aairtta Lai. 

Maalal, Mr. AaftaAn Natb. 

Maaiai, Mr. Krtibaa Praiatf, 
Mtakarjaa, Or tyaiapnsatf. 

Makarjaa, Mr. Tankaatb, M.B.B. 
MakarJI, Or. Ibarat Obaatfra. 

Mamtk, frtjat Aahataab. 

Naikar, Mr. Naai Obtain. 

Naaibar All, Mr. tyatf. 

Paia, Mr. Strata Prai a aat. 

Paal, Sir Had taakar. 

Pnaualk, Mr. TarlaMbana. 

Bay, Mr. Oban Obaatfra. 

Bay, Mr. KtMaikrlabaa. 

Bay, Mr. Kina taakar. 


Mt f ty, Mr. Pratp Obaatfra. 
Hmm, Mr. Atal Krtibaa. 
BaraaaU, Mr. TaM Ob a a tf ra , 
Mapta, Mr. l ayb Obaatfra, 


Ray, Mr. Maaantba Natb. 
taayal, Dr. BaSaakaia. 
Oarkar, Mr. RaNat Baajaa. 
Ota, Mr. Alai Obaatfra. 
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•M-topta, Mr*. IMOk 
MlH, BU« KdMtn Rltl, 
Itabo, Irijot Mooiom Bkwi, 


ftar, Mr. NwKn Koaflt. 
Tbabor, Hr. Fniutbi In 
WaHor KiImi, Maolvi. 
Zimi, Hr. A. ■. A, 


M. 


NOfft — 131. 


AMol Axis, iniui M. 

AMol Mai*, Mr. Mlrta. 

AMol Mail, Mr. Mia. 

AMvl Htkla, Mootol. 

AMol Htkla Vlkroaporl, MooW Mi. 

AMvl HaaM, Mr. A. M. 

AMol HaaM tkab. Maolvi. 

AMol KMtr, Mr. (allot Ul Mtah). 

AMol Karla, Mr. 

AMol Utff IMkoi, Maohrl. 

AMol Ma|M, Mr. lyai. 

AMol Wahab Kkao, Mr. 

AMoKo-AI-Mabaaai, Mr. 

AMor Rahaaa, Kkao iabaior A. F. M. 

AM«r Rakaao Mil* I, Mr. 

AMor Roaabll Mabaaoi, Mr. 

AMor Rothaal, Maolvi Mi. 

AMor Roof, Kkao lahib Maolvi I. 

AMor Root, Kbaa iabaior Ibab. 

AMor Raxtak, Maolvi. 

AM ot IkabaM, Maolvi Mi. 

AbMor Raxa Obowibory, Kbao iabaior Maolvi. 
Abo Haatalo tarkar, Maolvi. 

Abol Fail, Mr. Mi. 

AMI Haabia, Maolvi. 

Abol Naaalo Ahaai, Mr. 

Abol Qoaaaa, Maolvi. 

Attob All, Mr. 

Abati AH Kavyotport, Kkao iabaior Maolaaa. 
Ahaai AH MrMka, Maolvi. 

Ahaai Haatalo, Mr. 

Abaai Kkao, Mr. lyti. 

Attaxoiilo Ahaai, Kkao iabaior Maolvi. 

Aalr AH Mia, Maolvi Mi. 

Aoorarol Axla, Kbao iabaior Mi. 

Aabrafall, Mr. M. 

AalaoMlo Abaai, Mr. 

Aolai Haatalo Kbao, Kbao iabaior MaotvL 

Axbar AH, Maolvi. 

iainMak, Mr. lyai. 

iartl AH, Mr. Mi. 

ilavaa, Mr. Ratik Lai. 

iraakar, Mr. F. 0. 

Oat, Mr. Aoakol Obtain. 

, Oat, Ral iaklb Kirft Bkoaoa. 

' Cibor, Mr. Vpaoiraoatb. 

Kaiaiol Ha* at, Kaxi. 

Farkai Rasa Ohaoriharf. Mr. M. 

Farbot iaaa Kkaoaa, iafoa. 

F axial Hot, tfca Hoo’Mt Mr. A. K. 

Faslol QooMr, Kbao iabaior MaaM. 

Fatlof Rakaao, Mr. (iaaaa). 

Pastor Rakaaaa. Mr. (Myaaoaiafk). 
tl aa oi il a Abaai. Mr. 

••aw*. Mr. I. A. 

•oroag, Mr. Daaabor Mack, 
iy aaoi i l a Abaai Ofca olbo ry, AlbaiJ. 

MaMbaiak, tfca Haa*Ma Ra«ab iabaior 1C, at 
Datta. 

M ai i oor, Mr. R. R. 


Hattoiiio ObaoiboH, Maolvi. 

HaaiMoiila Abaiai, Kkao Iaklb. 

Hatao All ©hawibory, Mr. lyai. 
Hataaoxsaaiaa, Maolvi Mi. 

Matbtai AH Kbaa, Kkao iabaior Maohrl. 
Hatlaa Mortbai, Mrt. M. i. K. 

Hatamally iamtiar, Kbaa Iaklb Maolvi. 
HavkiRgt, Mr. R. i. 

Hayvaai, Mr. Rt|tr«. 

lirlt Ahaiti Mia, Maohrl. 

laaaUal, Mr. M. A. H. 

ialal villa Abaiai, Kbaa iabaior Maolvi. 

ialaloilla Hatbtmy, Mr. lyai. 

iahmoilio Ahaiti, Kbaa labtb Maolvi. 

iaaab All MaJomlar, Maolvi. 

Kablroiila Kbaa, Kbaa iabaior Maolvi. 
Kuam All Mlrta, labibxaia Kawaa lab lyai. 
Mcirtgar, Mr. i. t. 

Mxfxoiiln Abmti, Dr. 

Maixoliio Abmti, Maolvi. 

Maguirt, Mr. L. T. 

Maalai, Mr, lint Obaaln. 

Maaial, Mr. iagat Obtain. 

Maairoiila Akbaai. Maolvi. 

Magbol Haaala, Mr. 

Marlalla, Mr. F.l. 

Mobammti All, Kbaa iabaior. 

Margoo, Mr. i., 0.1.1. 

Maalam All Mtllab, Miotvl M. 

Natammtt Hog, Maolvi Ml. 

Mabammal Aful, Kbao iaboior Moolvi lyai. 
Mobammai Ibrablm, Maolvi. 

Mobaoimoi Itbagot, Maolvi. 

Mobamoial larall, Maolvi. 

Mobammai IMilRoa, Kbaa iabaior Dr. lyai. 
Mabammal lolatmaa, Kbaa Babib Maolvi. 
Mollltk, tbt Mao bit Mr. Mobooio itbary. 
MoHiak, Mr. PoUa itkary. 

Motkarroff Haaaala, tbt Mta’Mt Ntvtb, Kbaa 
iaboior. 

Moitagavrtal Higit, Mr. lyai. 

Naaiy, tbt Moo'JMt Maharaja Irlaabooiro, of 
Ctmlmlttir 

Ronvolob, Nawobxoia K. 

Rortoo, Mr. H. R. 

Rahman, Kbaa iabaior A. M. L 
Ralkot, tbt Hao'bta Mr, Frtaoooo Dob. 
RaJiboiUo Ttnflar, Maohrl. 

RamlnHMHt Aboni, Mr. 
ioxoor Rabmao Kbao, Mr. 

Roy, Mr. DhooMjoy. 

Roy, Mr. Pofcrom. 
laionuNHo Abaai, Mr. 

•oftniilo Abaai, H«JI. 
l a b aba Aloa, Mr. lyai. 

•oNa, Mr. I. A. 

Saooviob, AJ-HaiJ Moo loot Dr. 
l owa io , Mr. R. M. 

B toBaaa, Mr. Rotort 
•orojot Mam, Mr. 
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UiUHKK Mr. Kbwab, 
IkM Mr. 

•ba«MMfb AHm 4. Mr. M. 

S briar, Bafta Utta Maaia. 
lalth, Mr. H. Irafeaat 
IttiH, Mr. i. W. R. 

TaaifacaMla Kbaa, tb« Haa’Mt Mr. 


Tafal AlMMi Urn i b w y, MmM HtfL 
Walk*, Mr. W. A. M. 

WMtebaatf, Hr. «. •. 

Wariavartb, Hr. W. «. 

Vaataf Him. 

Yaaaf AU Obaaibary, Hr. 
labar AbaMi fbaatbary, Maahrl. 


The Ayes being 71 and Noes 131 the motion was lost. 


Dr. NALINAK8HA 8ANYAL: The Hindu Ministers* have no 
following. We call upon them to resign. 


Mr. RA8HIK LAL BI8WA8: I beg to move that the following 

name he added to the Select Committee, namely: — 

Mr. Upend ran ath Ed bar. 


Mr. 8PEAKER : Is there any objection to the name being 
included in the list? 

(As there was no objection, it was decided to include the name in 
the original motion ) 

The motion of the Ilon’ble Mr A. K. Fazlul Huq, as amended, 
that the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940, be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of — 

(1) Mr. Fazlur Rahman (Dacca), 

(2) Maulvi Abul llashim, 

(*i> Mr K Shahahuddin, 

(4) Maulvi Muhammad Israil, 

(o) Mr. Abdulla-al Mahmood, 

(6) Maulvi Abul Quasem, 

(7) Mr. Abdul Karim, 

(8) Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, 

(9) Mr. Puliu Behary Mullick, 

(10) Mr. M. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 
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<11) Mr. Upendran*th Edbar, 

^12) Mr. Pramatha Banjan Thakur, and 
(13) the mover, 


with instructions to submit their report by the 30th November, 1940, 
the number of members forming the quorum being five, was then put 
and a division taken with the following result 

AYE* — 111 . 


AMil Alts, ■•««« 

ANil Hats, Mr. Mlrta. 

AMal Halt, Mr* Mia. 

AMal Hakim, fcaalvi. 

AMal Hakim Vlkramparl. 

AMal Ham Ik, Mr. A. M. 

AMal HamM tfcafc, Maalvl. 

AMal Kakar, Mr. (atlas Lai Maak). 

AMal Karim, Mr. 

AMal Lattf Rlawis, Maalvl. 

AMal Ma|lk, Mr. lyM. 

AMal Wakak Kkaa, Mr. 

AMalla-AI MakmaM, Mr. 

AMar Rakmaa, Kkaa BakMar A. f. M. 

AMar Rakmaa likkial, Mr. 

AMar RaiekM MakmaM. Mr. 

AMar RatkaM, Maalvl Mk. 

AMar Rauf, Kkaa laklk Maalvl I. 

AMar Raat, Kkaa Rakakar tkak. 

AMar Raxxak, Maalvl. 

AMal IkakaM, Maalvl Mk. 

Aklkar Rasa Okawkkary, Kkaa BakMar Maalvl. 
Akal Haaklm, Maalvl. 

Akal Haaala Akmak, Mr. 

Akal Qaaaam, Maalvl. 

Attak AM. Mr. 

AkmM All laayatyurt, Kin Bakakar Maataaa. 
Akmak All Mrlkka, Maalvl. 

AkmM Haaala, Mr. 

Akank Kkaa, Mr. IfM. 

. Alfaxak^a AkmM. Kkaa BakMar Maalvl. 

Amir All Mia, Maalvl Mk. 

Aavaral AHm.«Kkaa BakMar Mk. 

Aakralalt, Mr. M. 

Atrial Haaaata Kkaa, Kkaa BakMar Maalvl. 
Askar All, Maalvl. 

Bakrakka|a, Mr. lyM. 

Barat All, Mr. Mk. 

. Btoaraa, Mr. RasUt Lai. 

Braakar, Mr. f. B. 

Baa, Mr. Aaakal Bkaakra. 

Baa, Hal taklk Klrtt Bkaaaa. 

Ikfcar, Mr. Vpaakraaatk. 

Kmkakal Haqaa, Kaat 
farkM Raaa tkavlkary, Mr. M. 
fartrat Basa Kkaaam, B#(«m. 
f aaM Haa, tka Haa*k*v Mr. A. K. 
fatal QaaMr, Kkaa B a k akar MaalvL 
faalar R a km aa, Mr. (Baaaa>. 
f aMar Mkaaa, Mr. (MfmaaMagk). 

BtaaakMa Akmak, Mr. 

BjaaakMa AkmM Bkaa lk ary, AlkakJ. 


Haklkvtlafc, tka Haa'Ma Raaak BakMar K n tl 
Baaaa. 

HMkta.Mr. R.R, 

Hatsakkla Okoatkarl, Maalvl. 

HtmUallla Akmak, Kkaa taklk. 

Haaaa All Okawkkary, Mr. lyM. 

Haaaaaasamaa, Maalvl Mk. 

Haakam All Kkaa, Kkaa Bakakar Maalvl. 

Haalaa MartkM, Mr* n M.B.C. 

Hat* malty kamakar, Kkaa laklk Malvl. 

Haakiaft, Mr. R. 4. 

HaywaM, Mr. Ragan. 

Ityakanl, Mr. M. A. H. 
kalalakkla Haskcmy, Mr. tyvk. 
kaslmakkia AkmM, Kkaa lakak Maalvl. 

Kakirakkla Kkaa, Kkaa Bakakar Maalvl. 

Kasam All Miru, laklktaka Kaaaa kak lyM. 
McQragar, Mr. B. 8. 

Hatsakkla AkmM, Or. 

Hatsakkla AkmM, Maalvl. 

Maakal, Mr. Blrat Cfcaakra. 

Maakal, Mr. ksgat Bkaakra. 

Haalrakkla Akkaak, Maalvl. 

Mafkal Haaala, Mr. 

Marlakla, Mr. f. 4. 

MakammM AM, Kkaa BakMar. 

Nargaa, Mr. 8., 0.1. C. 

Mariam Ail MaHak, Maalvl M. 

Masammal Mag, Maalvl Mk. 

MakammM Altai, Kkaa BakMar Maalvl lyM. 
MakammM Ikraklm, Maalvl. 

MakammM Itkataa, Maalvl. 

MakammM israR, Maalvl. 

MakammM tMkioaa, Kkaa Bakakar Br. lyM. 
MakammM lalalmaa, Kkaa laklk Maalvl. 

MaMafc, tka Haa'M* Mr. Mafcaaka Bakary. 

MaHtak, Mr, faHe Bakary. 

Maakarraff HaaMia, tka Haa'Ma Bavak Kkaa 
Bakakar. 

MattafavraaA H ayai, Mr, tfM. 

Maaky. tka Haa'Ma MakaraM tHaafc aak ra at 
•aasimkaaar. a 

BaaaraRak, Rawakaaka K. 

Bartaa, Mr. M. R. 

Rakarntr. Kkaa Bakakar A. M. L. 

Rafkat, tka Haa'Ma Mr. fraaaaaa Bak. 

RaJM i k kl a TaraMar, MaatvL 
BammalMP Akmak, Mr. 

Ray, Mr. Bkaaaa|ay. 

Ray. Mr. faBram. 

•akarakkla AkmM, Mr. 
lakrakkia AkmM, Ha|L 
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ait 


Mr. tyrt. 

UUm, Mr. I. A. 1 

•aaaatlab, AJ-Ma4J Maalaat Dr. 
laaMN, Mr. R. M. 

Mr. Rabart 
larajal Islaa, Mr. 

IMiMAr, Mr. Kkflii, O.B.C. 
IbabaRall, Mr. 

IIIOMMia AbaraR, Mr. M. 
IMw, Rabalttta Marta. 


« aid. rn. R. Bnbaat 

ifarai, Mr. 4. W. R. 

TianaMta Kbaa, fla Naa*bta Mr. 
Tatal AbaraR RbaaRbary, Maahrl HaJI. 
Wafkar, Mr. W. A. M. 

WbttabaaR, Mr. R. B. 

WarRawartb, Mr. W. C. 

Yaaaaf Mina. 

Yataf All ObaaRbary, Mr. 

Zabar AbaraR O b a a Rb a r y, Maahrl. 


NO El— 10. 


AbRat Nakaa. Mr. 

Atharyya Obaaibary, Mabaraji laabi Kaata, af 
M a k taya aba, Mytaaaatagb. 

BaaarJI, Mr. P. 

■aaarjaa, Mr. Praiaatba Natb. 

BaaarJI. Mr. latya Prlya. 

■aaarjaa, Dr. laraab ObaaRra. 

Raraa, Baba Praaibarl. 

Barawa, Baba lyaaia PraaaR. 

■aaa, Mr. RatiaRra Matb. 

Bbaarailk, Dr. BaMaRa ObaaR 


Ban, Mr. larat ObaaRra. 
Obakrabarty, Mr. Ratlalra Natb. 
Okattayrthyay, Mr. NarlpaRa. 
ObaaRbarl, Ral NaraaRra Natb. 
Oaa, Baba RaRbaaatb. 

Daa lapb, Baba KbaiaaRra Ratb. 
Datta, Mr. DblraaRra Natb. 

Oalai, Mr. NaraaRra Nath. 

Datta, Mr. bakaaiar. 

Datta Oayta, Mtaa Mira. 

Datta MaiaaiRar, Mr. NibaraaRa. 


RaaRa, Mr. Riablta Natb. 

Maltl, Mr. Nakaaja BabarL 
MaJI, Mr. ARaralta Kaaiar. 
MajaiaRar, Mr*. Ntaiayrava. 
MaJaaiRar, Mr. tlaaaaaRra ObaaRra. 
Mai, Mr. lavar ObaaRra. 

MaaRal, Hr. R af aRr t Natb. 

MaaRal, Mr. Krlabaa PraaaR. 
Maakarjaa, Dr. lyaaiayraabR. 

Makar Jaa, Mr. TarRkaatb, MAI. 
MakbarJI, Dr. Marat ObaaRra. 
Mafllak, IrIJat Aakataak. 

Naakar, Mr. Haai ObaaRra. 

Paal, Hr Hart laakar. 

Pro rotate, Mr. Tartalcharaa. 

Ray, Mr. Obbra ObaaRra. 

Ray, Mr. Klraa laakar. 

Ray, Mr. Kiabarl Patl. 

Roy, Rai BabaRar KablraR ObaaRra. 
Ray, Mr. Maaaiatha Natb. 
laayal, Dr. Naliaakaba. 

•arkar, Mr. Nallai Raajaa. 

It a, Mr. Atal ObaaRra. 

laa, Ral BabaRar Ragatb ObaaRra. 


baagaly, Mr. Pratal ObaaRra. 
ibaaa, Mr. Atal Krlabaa. 
•aaaraail, Mr. Tatal ObaaRra. 
•ayta, Mr. Ragtab ObaaRra. 
Ralaa, Mr. I. 0. 

Kbaa, Mr. DabaaRra Lal|. 
Kaaiar, Mr. Atal OhaaRra. 


laa.Quyta, Mrs. Nallla. 
liagka, Baba Kibatra Natb. 
liaba, IrIJat Maalalra Bbaaaa. 
lar, Mr. NaraaRra Kaaiar. 
Thakar, Mr. Praaiatba Raajaa. 
Wallar Rabaiaa, MaalrU 


The Ayes being 121 and the Noes GO, the motion was carped. 


Adjournment. 


It being 10-20 p.m.*— 

* The House was adjourned till 4-45 p.m. on Thursday, the 29th 
August, 1940, at the Assembly House, Calcutta. 


a. a. Pitah-*V4<M1— 74SSA— TOO 
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